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(In the two preceding volumes, questions were introduced, with 
lew to facilitate the examination of pupils. In the present 
volume, no questions are added, it being conceived that those 
who study it will be sufficiently practised to render the examina- 
tion easy to the teacher and profitable to themselves, without the 
aid of printed interrogations. 

As the maps at the end of the volume are deemed important, 
it is recommended that the pupils should be required to study 
them in connection with the text; and it is suggested to the 
teacher, that in the examination, the pupil be required to describe 
rivers, boundaries, cities, &c. Geographical notes are added at 
the foot of the pages, which should be studied in connection with 
the passages to which they refer 
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CHAPTER i; 



GREECE. 



i||^; Ancient Greece comprehended that, 
country which recently formed the south- 
ern part of Turkey, m Europe. It was 
bounded on the east by the ^gean sea, 
now called the ArcMpelago ; on the west 
by the Ionian sea, or Adriatic gulf; and on 
the north by Illyria and Thrace. Its length 
from north to south was about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles ; and its breadth about 
two hundred and fifiy miles. 

2. The history of the first ages of Greece 
is involved in obscurity. Their first histo- 
rians were their poets, whose writings are 
so mingled with fiction, as to render the 
real occurrences which they relate, nearly 
unintelli^ble. Greece* was at first divided 



* 1856 years B. C. a small Phoenician colony ar- 
rived in Ureece. The Phoenicians were enterpris- 
ing navigators, and became early acquainted with 
the shores of the Mediterranean sea. Inachus, 
their leader, founded a city which he called Argos, 
at a distance of about twetaty miles from the pre- 
sent town of Napoli. Upon this early period of 
Grecian history, the fancy of the poets of that nation 
has luxuriated. Accordmg to their accounts, the 
primitive Grecians wandered lawless in the woods, 
clothed in the sldns of the beasts on which they 
fed, and occasionally eating the flesh of the pn- 
soners they took in war. 

The ftibulous histories state that Uranus came 
to Gre^e from Effypt or Phoenicia. He became 
king, and had a family of giants called Titans, 
who rebelled against their lather, dethroned him 
and their brotner Saturn, and reigned in their 
stead. Jupiter, who was saved and brought up 
at Crete, finally eonc|uered the Titans and <Ovided 
Ins dominions with his brothers Pluto and Neptune. 
fCs palace was at mount Olympus. 



into seven small principalities or kii^doms 
Sicyon, Argos, Mycenae, Thebes, Corintli, 
Sparta, and Athens. 

3. Sicyon, founded in the year bef(»re 
Christ 2101, took its name from Sicyon, a 



Inachus was firmly established in Greece, and 
his successors retained the government for more 
than three hundred vears. The other inhabitants 
of Greece remained in a barbarous state until 
Cecrops, an Egyptian, who founded Athens 1666 
years B. C, improved their condition. He broudit 
a colon^r of his countrymen, and built eleven villa- 
ges besides Athens. He ffave laws to the wild 
nations of Greece, whom he divided into twelve 
tribes, and among whom he introduced the institu- 
tion of marriage. 

Thence the history of Greece may be relied upon, 
although few facts have been handed down to us. 
Sparta, or Lacedsemon, was founded by Leiez, an 
Eg^rptian, in the year 1620. He was lung, and his 
family furnished monarchs to the kingdom for ma- 
ny vears. Lacedsemon, from whom the country 
took its name, was the fourth kinff. Corinth ap- 
pears to have been founded in 16^. It was suo* 
Iect to Argos, but was seized upon and ruled in 
614 by Sisyphus, a cruel and rapacious man. 
Thebes was founded by Cadmus in the year 1500 
B. C. His story, as told by the poets, is, that 
having g^one in pursuit of Europa, his sister, who 
was earned ofi* by Jupiter, he remained in Greece, 
fearing to return without her to his father. He ar- 
rived mere in 1419. Theseus, after the celebrated 
Argpnautic expedition to Colchis, visited Athens, 
the inhabitants of which were then ^anin^ under 
the weight of a tribute of seven girls ana seven 
youths who were annually sent to Afinos, king of 
Crete, to become his slaves. Theseus, on present- 
ing himself to Minos, obtained a release from the 
true] tribute, and the hand of Ariadne, the king's 
daughter, in marriage. 
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town situated near the isthmus of Corinth, 
and supposed by some to be the most 
ancient city of Greece. Argos* surpassed 
Sicyon in wealth and power. Phoroneus, 
<Mie of the kings of Argos, reduced the 
Peloponnese under his dominion. Pelops, 
the son of Tantalus, Idnffof Phrygia, after- 
wards became master of the Peloponnese, 
and his descendants^ who were distinguish- 
ed by^t|er*aame of the:?^lc>p«dffi, were 
fomous in the history* of Greece. * 

4. pearsftus, one -of the kings, of Argos, 
tranfipn^e^'ife-'-t^rclne; to M.ycQ^ and 
esta'blisne'cl liis new Icingdom on a firm 
foundation. One of his successors, £u- 
rystheus, imposed upon Hercules the twelve 
labors so greatly celebrated in fiction. It 
may be concluded that the Nemean lion, 
and the seven-headed hydra, said to have 
been destroyed by Hercules, were robbers 
or murderers extirpated by him. The de- 
scendants of Hercules were known by the 
name of tlie Heraclide. / 

The poets have disguised this story, represent- 
ing the Athenian captives as having been devoured 
b^ a monster, the Minotaur, who dwelt in a laby- 
nnth, the clue to which Ariadne gave to Theseus, 
who slew the monster, and returned in safety. He 
ascended the throne of Athens, and^ in the year 
1257, united tlie twelve cities of Attica, and gave 
them a common constitution. 

* Argos, the capital of ArgoIIs, was situated 
about two miles from the sea, in that portion of 
Greece called the Peloponnesus. "Hie Pelnpon- 
n^sm was a celebrated peninsula compreheuding 
the southern parts of Greece. It derived its name 
from Pelops, as the word indicates, meaning the 
island af Pelcm, It has been called Argiay 
f*elamij and ArgoUs, and has been thought to re- 
sembte m its form the leaf of the plane tree. Its 
present name, the Moreaf is derived from the 
Greek word, signifying a mulberry tree, which is 
found there in great abundance. It was nearly 
one hundred mues in length, one hundred and 
forty in breadth, and about five hundred and sixty- 
eight in circumference. Separated from Greece 
only by tlie narrow isthmus of Corinth, which is 
only five miles broad, it appeared practicable to 
cut through the isthmus ana open a communica- 
ticHi between the bay of Corintn and the Saronic 
^If. But Cftsar, Nero and Demetrius attempted 
It in vain. 

t Mycfo«, a town of Arsolis in the PeloponnS- 
sus, was situated on a small river east of the Ina- 
chus, about fifty stadia from Argos. Its name was 
given from Mycene^ a nymph of Laconia. 



5. The first kin^ of Thebes* is supposed 
to have been Camnus, a native of Egypt 
The introduction of the PhoBnician alphabet 
into Greece is attributed to him. Xanthus 
is thought to have been the last Imig of 
Thebes, the government on his death nav- 
ing become republican. 

6. Corinth, situated upon the narrow 
neck of land which joins the Pelopomiese 
to the continent, was sumamed the eye of 
Greece, With respect to the kings of Co- 
rinth, little is known. One of Uiem, named 
Bacchis, left a numerous posterity, sur- 
named the Bacchides, who afterwards en- 
grossed the whole power of the state, and 
rendered the government aristocratical. 

7. Evu-otas was the founder of the city 
of Sparta,f so called after his daughter, the 
wife of Lacedremon, who gave his name to 
the country, as his wife had given hers to 
the city. Tyndarus, one of the successors 
of Eurotas, married Leda, who became 
mother of the two famous heroes. Castor 
and Pollux, and of the no less celebrated 
daughters, Clytemnestra, the wife of Aga- 
memnon, and Helen, who gave occasion to 
the Trojan war. 

8. The city of Troy stood on a small 
eminence near mount Ida and the pro- 
montory of SigiBum, about four miles n-om 
the seashore. The Trojans were believed 
to have been originally a Greek colony. 
Their first king was Dardanus, a native of 
Arcadia^ who built the city and called it 



* Thebes, the capital of Boeotia, was situated on 
the banks of the river Ismenih. 

t This noted city of the Peloponnesus, and the 
capital of Laconia, was situated on the river Euro- 
tas. about thirty miles from its mouth. 

X Arc&dia, a country of the PelopooB^sas, begirt 
on every side by land, was stiuatea between Acha* 
ia, Messenia, Elis, and Ar^oIis. It took its name 
from Areas, the son of Jupiter, was anciently call- 
ed Drymotis, on account of the abundance of 
the oak treCf and afterward Lycaonia and Pelas- 
gia. This country has been much celebrated by 
tne poets from tlie beauty and tranquillity of itt 
rural life; it was also famous for its mountains. 
The inhabitants were principally shepherds, who 
were skUfiil warriors and sweet musicians. Thej 
fed upon acorns, and their instrument of musie 
was the reed or pipe. The fabled Pbd, god of 
shepherds, is said to have dwelt in Areadia 
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Dardania. From Tros, one of his succes- 
sors, it received the name of Troy, and 
from Ilus, that of Ilion. 

9. Priam, its last king, had arrived at a 
very high pitch of wealth and }iower. The 
Trojan war was undertaken by the Greeks, 
to recover Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
Idn^ of Sparta, who was carried off by 
Pans, the son of Priam. This war has 
been celebrated in the poems of Homer 
and Virgil, and is the most famous in an- 
cient history. 

10 Agamemnon, the brother of Mene- 
laML was appointed general of all the Gre- 
ciOTforces ; but the princes and kings of 
Greece were admitted among his coun- 
sellors. Among the most celebrated of 
these were Achflles, Ajax, Menelaus, Ulys- 
ses, Diomedes, Patroclus, &c. Aulis* was 
the general rendezvous of the Grecian for- 
ces ; and their army, when assembled there, 
amounted to one hundred thousatid men. 

11. When the Greeks landed on the 
plains of Troy, they sent Menelaus and 
Ulysses to demand the restitution of Helen ; 
and on the refusal of Priam to deliver up 
the princess, both parties prepared for 
war. 

12. The Trojan war lasted ten years, 
with various success. The most valiant of 
the Trojan generals was Hector, the son 
of Priam and Hecuba. On one occasion, 
he beat the enemy fropi the field, forced the 
entrenchments, and set fire to their ships. 
But he was slain in a personal combat with 
Achilles, who afterwards fell by the hand 
of Paris ; and he in like manner was slain 
by Philoctetus. 

13. The Trojans, having lost their best 
commanders, reposed their last hope on the 
famous Palladium, a statue of Minerva, 
Bui>p08ed to have dropped from heaven, and 
which was said to render Troy unpregnable, 
80 long as it remained wiUiin the walls. 
At lengtii, however. Some of the Trojans 
betrayed the city into thjB hands of the ene- 
my, and Troy was reduced to ashes, Pri- 
am and his famUy were put to death. The 
taking of Troy is the most celebrated epoch 



^^ leapoft town of Boeotia, near Chalcis. 
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in the history of the Greeks ; and the Tro- 
jan war was the first public display of Gre- 
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cian valor. This event happened about 
eleven hundred and eighty-four years be- 
fore the Christian era. ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

GREECE—dONTINUED. 

1. The Heraclidse, having laid claim to 
the Peloponnese, as theirs by hereditary 
right, annihilated the power of the Pelo- 
pidfiB. They also obliged the AchaeanSjto 
remove to Asia Minor, where they occupied 
that part of the continent formerly called 
^olia,and founded Smyrna, besides other 
cities. 

2. The lonians also retired before the 
power of the Heraclide to Asia Minor, 
where they took possession of the coimtiy 
called after them Ionia. 

3. The four principal tribes of Greece, 
the^Solians, Achsans, lonians, and Dorians, 
were perfectly independent of one another, 
and hence arose the four principal Greek 
dialects ; the Ionic, the Doric, the Attic, 
and the ^Eolic. 

4. For nine hundred years, the Heraclids 
and Pelopidse furnished kings to Sparta; 
but nothing worthy of notice occurs in their 
history, until the reformation of their gov- 
ernment by tlie celebrated Lycurgus. 

5. In the year B. C. 1556, Cecrops, a 
native of Egypt, led a colony of his coun- 
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tiymen into Greece, settled in Attica,* and 
founded the kingdom of Athens. He di- 
vided the country into twelve districts, and 
assumed the name of king. The city was 
built on a hill in the midst of an extensive 




plain, and the citadel on the rock in which 
the hill terminated. He introduced the 
worship of Jupiter and Minerva, and insti- 
tuted the Areopagus, or senate, who held 
their deliberations upon a hill near the 
citadel. 

6. Amphictyon, one of the successors of 
(^ecrops, instituted the famous assembly 
called after his name, B. C. 1497. It was 
composed of deputies from twelve of the 
neighboring states. These deputies, chos- 
en from among the wisest and most virtuous 
men of Greece, had the power of determin- 
mg all controversies between those states, 
and of imposing high fines on the party 
who was found in the wrong. 

7. In the reign of Amphictyon, Bacchus, 
tnown also by the name of Dionysius, 
came from the east, and instructed the 
Greeks in many usefUl arts, particularly in 
the culture of the vine. On liis death, he 
was revered as a god, and altars were rear- 
ed to his memory. 



^ A country of Achaia, or Hellas, in the south 
of Bc&otia, west of the iEgean sea, north of the Sa- 
ronic gulf, [Saronicus sinus) and east of Megara. 
Jt took its name from Atthis, the daughter of Cra- 
naus. From the lonians, it was onginally csdled 
Ionia, then Acte, which means shore, and aiso Ce- 
<>rnpia from its first king. It was famous for its 
KiroKi and silver mines, the principal sources of the 
.{.ublie revenues. 



8. Codrus was the last king of Athena, 
for at his death the government became re 
publican, by the establishment of archons. 
an office little inferior in point of power to 
that of royalty itself. 

9. Thus the government in all the Gre- 
cian states was oriffinally monarchical; 
until the tyranny of meir different princes 
aroused within the minds of the Greeks 
that ardent desire of liberty which ever af- 
terwards characterized them, and divided 
them into so many separate republics. 

10. Of these, Athens and Sparta were 
the most distinguished, both in wisdom and 
merit ; and between them a spirit of rivalry 
existed, which afterwards broke out in dis- 
sension and open contest 

11. Lycurgus was the brother of Poly- 
dectes, kinff of Sparta, and miffht himself 
have ascended the throne, had he not hon- 
orably preferred the claims of his infant 
nephew, Charilaus, the son of the deceased 
monarch. Perceiving that the laws were 
entirely disregarded in Sparta, he meditat- 
ed a refonnation in the government For 
this purpose, he travelled into foreign coun- 
tries, visited Crete, Asia, and Egypt, com- 
pared their customs and institutions, and 
having acquired a vast fund of knowledge, 
returned to his native country. 

12. There he found every tiling in a state 
of aViarchy and conftision. Before proceed- 
ing to promulgate his laws, he went to Del- 
phos and consulted the oracle. The priest- 
ess received him with every mark of honor, 
his intentions were approved by the divini- 
ty, and he was pronounced to be the friend 
of gods, and himself rather god than man. 
After this response, Lycurgus found little 
difficulty in reforming the abuses of the 
state. 

13. During the remainder of his life, his 
time was wholly employed in perfecting 
and enforcing his laws. The public gov- 
ernment was managed by two kings, a 
senate, the people, and the ephori. The 
kings enjoyed little authority, except in 
time of war, when they commanded the 
army in the quality of generals. The 
senate was composed of thirty members, 
including the two kings. To it was en- 
trusted the whole legislative power, and 
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this institution was intended by Lycurgus 
to balance on one hand the power of the 
kin^ ; and on the other, that of the peo- 
ple. 

14. The ipower of the people was limited, 
and their chief privilege was that of choos- 
ing the members of the senate. The 
ephori were not created till one hundred 
and thirty years after the death of Lycur- 
gus, and were intended to curb the power 
of the senate. They were five in number, 
were chosen by the people out of their own 
number, and continued only one year in 
office. 

15. The whole territory of Laconia was 
dividedby Lycurgus into thirty-nine thousand 
shares, and the land equally distributed 
among the inhabitants. The liberties of 
Sparta were in like manner divided into 
nine thousand shares, and allotted to the 
inhabitants of the city. The use of gold 
and silver was prohibited, and iron money 
alone was permitted to be used. 

16. Thus luxury was banished, and ridies 
held in contempt. All public shows, and 
all superfluous arts were also forbidden in 
Sparta, and the only lawful amusements 
were hunting and bodily exercises. 

17. The nch and the poor were obliged 
to eat of the same diet, at public tables, ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Their ordinary 
and most esteemed fare was a sort of black 
brotb. Even the young women were ac- 
customed from childhood to a course of 
hardy exercises, such as wrestling, running, 
and throwing the javelin. The most inhu- 
man relation of Lycurgus was in regard 
to the infant children, who, if considered 
sickly and delicate, were put to death. 

18. The love of their country was the 
chief sentiment of the Spartans, and the 
science of war was their only study. Thus 
they became a nation of hardy and unfeel- 
ing warriors, and acquired a pre-eminence 
over all Greece. 

19. Lycur^fus having finished his work, 
and seen his mstitutions firmly established, 
declared his intention of a^am consulting 

. the oracle ; and obtained Sie solemn pro- 
mise of his countrymen to observe* them 
til! his return. On arriving at Delphos, he 
was assured by the oracle, that while Spar- 



ta kept his laws, she should be the most 
illustnous and Rappy city m the world. 
Lycurgus having transmitted this response 
to Sparta, died a voluntary death, by ab- 
staining from all food. 

20. In the year B. C. 685, the Messeni- 
ans, who had endured the Spartan yoke for 
thirty years, resolved to attempt the recj^ 
very of their liberty. After repeated en- 
gagements with the Lacedemonians, they 
were entirely overpowered, and Aristo- 
menes, their last and brave general, was 
slain. They then retired to Sicil;^ where 
they founded the city of MessinaJf 

CHAPTER III. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1. In the year B. C. 643, the Athenians, 
finding that the ambition and turbulence 
of their archons was the cause of constant 
dissension in the state, pitched on the famous 
Solon, a native of Salamis, to restore tran- 
quilUty in their city. They created him 
archon extraordinary, and granted him un- 
limited power. 

2. Solon applied himself to discharge the 
trust reposed in hind, with great diligence 
and caution. The Athenians were divided 
into difierent ranks; citizens, stranffers, 
servants, and slaves. Solon devised a form 
of government purely popular, yet with 
every precaution against the dangers inci- • 
dent to that system. He first procured an 
acquittal of all debts then subsisting among 
the citizens, and then divided them into 
four classes, in proportion to the wealth of 
each. 

3. The first three included the richer 
citizens, who alone were to hold ofiicos of 
trust or dignity. The fourth class contain 
ed the poorer citizens, who, though exclud- 
ed from office, had the privilege of voting 
in the public assemblies. 

4. These assemblies were composed of 
the whole collective body of the citizens, 
and in them was vested the whole power 
of the commonwealth. As some restraint 
on these popular meetmgs, Solon instituted 
the senate, composed of four hundred men, 
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cme hundred being chosen out of each tribe. 
He also instituted the court of the areopa- 
pis, which was celebrated for the justice and 
integrity of its judges. 

5. The Athenians were equally brave 
and warlike with the Spartans, though 
educated in a less hardy manner. Various 

^^ncaa and rewards were bestowed at 
m^^s on those who performed any extra- 
orSSry feats of valor. Such as fell in 
the service of their country had monuments 
erected to their memory ; while their chil- 
dren were maintained and educated at the 
public expense. 

6. Solon, havinff bound the citizens by 
oath to maintain his laws, left Athens for 
ten years, and during his absence various 
factions disturbed the peace of the com- 
monwealth. The most popular leader 
of these factions was Pisistratus, who 
covered his ambitious designs under an 
appearance of mildness and liberality. 
His ambition was soon made manifest ; for 
having, by the assistance of his confede- 
rates, seized upon the citadel, he soon after 
made himself master of the whole city. 

7. Solon, overwhelmed with grief, re- 
tired to the island of Cyprus, where he 
died, B. C. 560. Pisistratus transmitted his 
usurped soverei^ty to his two sons, Hip- 
parchus and Hippias. Their reign was 
nappy and prosperous; they shared the 
Kingdom between them, and Uved in per- 
fect harmony. They encouraged sciences 
and learned men. Anacreon and Simon- 
ides were invited to court, and according to 
Plato this period of Athenian history re- 
vived the idea of the golden age. 

8. However, after some time, Hippias 
became cruel and despotic. The Athe- 
nians revolted, and formed a conspiracy 
affainst the brothers. Hipparchus was 
s^ki, and Hippias was soon ailer forced to 
re*sign the sovereignty, B. C. 510. 

9. The Lacedemonians becoming en- 
vious of. the flourishing condition of 
Atliens, began to deliberate about restor- 
ing tyranny among them, and setting Hip- 
pias affain on the throne. They therefore 
mvited him to Sparta, where the question 
was debated at a public assembly. But 



they were soon persuaded of the injustiee 
of such a nroceeding, and Hippias, thus 
disappointed, retired to the court of Arta- 
phernes, the Persian governor of Sardis,* 
and implored his assistance. 

10. The satrap, delighted at such an oppor* 
tunity bein^ opened to his master Darius, 
of conquermff Greece, received Hippias 
favorably, and persuaded Darius to com- 
mand the Athenians to replace him on tfie 
throne. The Athenians refused to comply 
with the mandate of the Per^an king, 
and thus was laid the first foundation of 
the wars between Greece and Persia. 

11. Darius, beinff resolved to gratify his 
ambition, ^ve orders to fit out a fleet of 
three hundred ships, and to raise a power 
ful land army. The command of the 
forces was given to his son-in-law Mar- 
donius. This first expedition was unsuc- 
cessful. A violent tempest destroyed many 
of the ships, while the troops, in passing 
through Thrace, were attacked and routed 
by the Thracians, during the night 

12. The Athenians, meanwhile, enjoyed 
their freedom, and many citizens of extra- 
ordinary wisdom and valor flourished in 
Athens at this period. Of these, the chief 
Tv^ere Miltiades, Aristides, and Themistocles. 
Sparta, still adhering to the wise laws of 
Lycurgus, producea a whole nation of the 
bravest soldiers. 

13. Darius, in order to sound the incli- 
nations of the different states, sent heralds 
through Greece, to demand earth and 
water; a symbol which denoted submis- 
sion and dependence firom those who gave, 
to him who demanded it 

14. The Athenians and Spartans, pro- 
voked by the arrogance of these demands, 
seized the heralds, and tlurowing one into 
a well, and another into a deep ditch, told 



* Sardis, or Sardes, now Sort, a town of Asia 
Minor, was the capital of Lydia, and situated at 
the foot of the noted mount Tmolus, on the banks 
of the Pactohis, a river which is fabled to have 
flowed over gulden sands. It was destrojred by aa 
earthquake during the reign of Tiberius, who 
ordered it to be rebuih. It was captured by 
Cyrus, B. C. 648, and burnt by the Athenians, 
B. C. 604. 
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BATTLE OF MARATHON — ATHENIAN INGRATITUDE. lo 

Athens, and after calling out, * Rejoice ! we 
are conquerors,' fell C 
of his fellow citizens. 



them to take from thence as much earth 
and water as they pleased. 
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15. Darius now doubled his warlike 
I reparations, and increased his armament 
to five hundred thousand men, and five 
hundred ships. Datis and Artaphernes 
were the commanders, and Hippias acted 
as their guide. The Persian army entered 
Attica, and encamped at Marathon, a small 
town on the sea-coast The Athenians 
could only collect ten thousand men. The 
chief command of this small army was 
given to Miltiades. 

16. The Athenians then, ten thousand 
in number, marched forth against an army 
of one hundred thousand foot and ten 
thousand horse. To prevent uiem from 
being surrounded by the Persians, Miltiades 
drew up his forces with a mountain in the 
rear ; and caused a number of trees to be 
cut down, to prevent the enemy from 
charging them in the flank. 

17. The signal for attack being given, 
tlie Athenians rushed forward upon the 
Persians like so many ftirious lions, opened 
a passage through uie enemy, and threw 
them into irretrievable confusion. Six 
thousand Persians, together with the traitor 
IDppias, were slain on the spot 

lo. The rest fled, abandoning to the 
Fictors all the riches and luxuries of their 
camp. The chief glory of this memorable 
day was due to Miltiades ; though every 
inoividual soldier was animatea by the 
most ardent love for his country. 

19 We are told that one of these brave 
men, all covered with the blood of the 
enemy, ran to announce the victory at 



are conquerors,' fell dead in the presence 
"ello 




Djiniir 



20. The Athenians soon after save a 
striking proof of their ingratitude and 
caprice. Miltiades, being sent out with a 
fleet to chastise the islands which had 
assisted the Persians, was unsuccessful at 
Pares.* He was accused as a traitor, and 
the fickle multitude, forgetful of his past 
services, condemned him to death. The 
sentence was afterwards commuted to a 
fine, which Miltiades was unable to pay. 
He was thrown into prison, where he soon 
after died. 

21. Aristides, sumamed " the just," soon 
aft«r fell a victim to the popular ingrati- 
tude. He was banished firom the city by 
the sentence of ostracism. This was, a 
punishment whereby the people might sat- 
isfy their jealousy against any citizen who 
had become obnoxious to them, by banish- 
ing him from the city for ten years. Its 
name was derived from a Greek word, sig- 
nifying a particular kind of shell, on which 
each citizen inscribed his vote. 



* An island bek>nginf to the group in the ^g1|fuil 
sea which surround Uelos in a citcUt and^tjiehbe 
called Cyclades. Paros is distaqt about «even 
miles from Naxos, and twenty-eight from -Delos. 
According to Pliny, it is about thirty-six or 
thirty-seven miles in circumference : but some of 
the modems have extended it to fifty and evea 
eighty miles. It has been called at different 
periods, Pactia, Minoa. Hiroa, Demetrias, Zacyn- 
thus, Cabamis, and Hyieassa. The island, amoar 
other productions, was famous for its beautiful 
white marble, which was used by the best sculp- 
tors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

6REEC£-C0NTINUED. 

1. Darius, king of Persia, being cut off 
bjT death in the midst of preparing for his 
third expedition into Greece, was succeed- 
ed by his son Xerxes, B. C. 484. This 
prince resolved to prosecute the war, and 
in the fifth year of his reign, departed from 
Susa* for Sardis, tHe rendezvous of his 
army. He ordered his fleet to sail towards 
the Hellespont,! and commanded that a 
passage should be cut for it through mount 
Athos4 

2. To transport his troops from Asia to 
Europe, he ordered a bridge to be thrown 
over that part of the Hellespont now called 
Gallipoli. A storm having destroyed this 
bridge, Xerxes was so enraged at the ac- 
cident, that, according to Herodotus, he 
ordered three hundred lashes to be given 
to the sea ; and chains to be thrown over 
It as if to bind it 

3. When the Persian army arrived in 
Thrace, Xerxes ordered it to be drawn up 




in the neighboring plains, and ascended an 
eminence whence he might view the 



* The chief town of Susiana, and the capital of 
the Persian empire. It was the winter residence 
of the Persian kings, and the depot of their 
trea^res. It has l^en called Memnonia; or the 
palace of Memnon, because that prince reigned 
there. 

t Now the Dardanelles, a narrow strait between 
Asia and Europe. It took its name from Helle, 
who was drbwned there on her voyage to Colchis. 

X A mountain of Macedonia, very lofty and 
fiAy miles in circumference, projecting into the 



mighty host It is said that the tyrant 
wept, when he reflected that in one hun- 
dred years, not one of so vast a multitude 
would remain. 

4. His land forces amounted to about 
two millions of men. His fleet consisted 
of one thousand two hundred and seven 
galleys, each canyinff two hundred men; 
besides one htm^ea and twenty vessels, 
furnished by the European states, and three 
thousand transports. 

5. The Boeotians, Thessalians,&c. terri- 
fied at the impending danger, submitted to 
the Persians ; and 9ius ttie whole burden 
of the war fell upon the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians. The states of Platsea and 
Thespia alone took part with them. The- 
mistocles was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Atheman forces, and Aristides 
was recalled from banishment to assist in 
the emergency. Eurybiades, a Lacedaemo- 
nian, was appointed commander-m-chief 
of the united forces of both states. 

6. The first step taken by the allies was 
to dispatch Leonidas, one of the reigninfif 
Mngs of Sparta, at the head often thousand, 
or, according to some historians, of four 
thousand men, to defend the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, situated at the foot of mount 
OSta, between Thessaly and Phocis, the 
only passag|B by which Xerxes could pene- 
trate into Achaia. 

7. Xerxes, after marching througb 
Thrace and Macedonia, arrived at the pasi 
of Thermopylae, and found it guarded by 
Leonidas and his small army of brave Spar- 
tans. The Persian monarch sent a mes- 
senger to Leonidas, commanding him to 
send him his arms. * Let your king come 
and take them,' said Leonidas. 

8. ITie Medes first advanced against the 
Greeks, but were forced to retreat Then 
the troop of Persians, called the ImmortcH^ 
chargea the troops of Leonidas. The pass 
became choked up with dead bodies, when 
a treacherous Spartan, having discovered 
to tlie Persians a secret path which led to 
an eminence commanding the pass, a large 

iEgean sea like a promontory. From its greal 
height it casts a shadow upon the island of Lemnos, 
87 miles distaut. It is pow called BfaoCe 
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body of Persian troops were sent to take 

possession of it. 

■ 9. When Leonidas heard that the rocks 
were covered with armed men, he entreated 
the greater part of his army to retire, and 
reserve themselves for a future opportunity 
of serving Greece. Thev obeyed his de- 
sire ; and Leonidas, witn three hundred 
Spartans and a few Thespians, resolved to 
maintain the pass to the last * Come, my 
friends,' said he, *let us dine cheerfully, 
in the hope of supping together in another 
world.' 

10. In the dead of night, this small band 
of heroes advanced to the Persian camp, 
and spread consternation among the ene- 
my. Daylight at length discovered the 
smallness of their numbers. They were 




I>«JLth of LcoTkiAmt 



inmiediately surrounded and slaughtered, 
leaving an example of intrepidity perhaps 
unparalleled in history. 

11. A superb monument was erected to 
their memory, with this inucription : " Go, 
passenger, and tell at Sparta, that we died 
here in obedience to her laws." 

12. The Greeks, now seeing themselves, 
notwithstanding these heroic struggles, on 
the eve of being crushed by the Persian 
power, abandoned their city, by the advice 
of Themistocles, and having conveyed their 
women, children, and innrm persons to 
Troezene,* betook themselves to their ships. 

13. The Persians, on arriving at Athens, 
found nothing but silence and desolation 
within its w^. They attacked the cita- 



* A town of Argolis, on the Saronic Ghilf. 



del, where were a few infirm old m«n, who 
from their ^e, could not be removed to 
TrcBzene. These they put to the sword, 
after meeting with a brave resistance from 
the feeble garrison. The city itself was 
set on fire, 

14. In the mean time, the Greeks prepar- 
ed to give battle to the Persians in the 
straits of Sal amis.* Their fleet consisted 
of three hundred and eighty sail. Xerxes 
ordered a superb throne to be erected on a 
neighboring eminence, from whence he 
might view the battle. 

15. The Greeks were entirely victorious, 
and this engagement, one of the most mem- 
orable in ancient history, acquired them 
immortal fame both for wisdom and cour- 
age. Xerxes took flight, and he, whose 
mighty fleet had but lately covered the sea, 
was forced to recross the Hellespont in a 
poor fishing bark. 

16. The Persians, commanded by Mar- 
donius, were again defeated by the Greeks 
at Plat8ea,tB. C. 479, and Greece was at 
length delivered from the innumerable 
swarms of barbarians, who for two years 
had laid waste and consumed her ^rtile 
territories. 

CHAPTER V. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1. The Athenians having now recovered 
perfect tranquillity,brought back their wives 
and children to Athens, rebuilt the walls, 
and increased the extent of the city. The- 
mistocles, in order to stren^en the power 
of the republic, fortified PirteuSjthe harbor 
of Athens. The Athenians soon after fitted 
out a fleet for the purpose of freeing seve- 
ral cities in Asia Minor from the Persian 
yoke, and gave the command to Pausanias, 
Aristides, and Cimon the son of Miltiades. 



* Salamis, Salamins, or Saiamina, now Colouri, 
is an island in the Saronic Gulf, on the southern 
coast of Attica. It is opposite Eleusis, and about 
a league distant from it. Its circumference is 
about fifty miles. The island was originally call- 
ed Cychres, or Ceuchria, and its bay the gulf of 
Eugia. 

t A town of Boeotia on the confines of Megarif 
and Attica, and near Mount Cithaeron. 
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2. The expedition was successful ; but 
the anrogaoce of Pausanias having disgust- 
ed the troops, the chief command of the 
fleet was given to Aristides and Cimon. 
Soon after, Pausanias was discovered in 
carrying on a treacherous correspondence 
with Xerxes. The traitor fled ftr safety to 
the temple of Minerva. The ephori, un- 
willing to violate the sanctity of the tem- 
ple, yet desiring to punish the criminal, 
ordered the entry to be shut up, in order 
that he might be starved to death ; which 
took place accordinffly. 

3. Soon after, Themistocles having of- 
fended the Athenians by his ardent thirst 
for power, was banished from Athens.. His 
enemies took advantage of his absence to 
accuse him of having maintained a secret 
understanding with Pausanias ; and The- 
mistocles, fearing for his safety, took refuse 
at the court of Admetus, king of the JMk)- 
lossi. The Athenians required that prince 
to deliver him up, and the illustrious exile, 
to retire still farther from these cruel per- 
secutions, escaped from the court of Adme- 
tus, and threw himself on the protection of 
Artaxerxes, the reigning monarch of Persia. 

4. Artaxerxes, astonished at his intre- 
pidity in thus throwing himself into the 
power of the mortal enemy of Greece, re- 
solved to act a generous part, and to bind 
Themistocles in his interests, by loading 
him with favors. The revenues of three 
cities were assigned him as a fund of sub- 
sistence. He married a Persian lady of the 
highest birth ; and became the chosen com- 
panion of the Persian king, who on all oc- 
casions testified the highest esteem and 
friendship for him. 

5. At length, however,Artaxerxes having 
resolved to send a powerful army into At- 
tica, offered the command to Themistocles. 
Unable to choose between his duty to his 
country, and his gratitude to his protector, 
Themistocles assembled his friends, and 
shaving bade them a solemn farewell, he 
^3wallowed poison, and expired in the sixty- 
-sixth year of his age, B. C. 466. 

6. Aristides meanwhile being at Che head 
of public affairs in Greece, presented in all 
rei^ects the perfect model of a good citizen. 
The leading men who succeeded him, 



adorned Athens with beaufaful temples, 
statues, and porticos ; but according to Plu- 
tarch, Aristides adorned it with virtue. 
He despised riches, and died in such pover- 
ty as not to leave sufficient funds to bury 
him. The republic charged itself with this 
last duty ; and his children were considered 
as under the protection of the state. 

7. Cimon, the son of Miltiades, was one 
of the most illustrious men of this age 
As a commander, he rivalled his father m 
valor ; he equalled Themistocles in acute- 
ness and prudence, and Aristides in integ- 
rity and virtue. After deliverinff the Greek 
colonies from the Persian yoke, ne continu- 
ed his conquests in Asia, and reduced many 
of the enemy's cities. He then attacked 
the Persian fleet near Cyprus,* and after a 
desperate engagement,, sunk some of their 
ships, and put the rest to flight 

8. He crowned his victones by the cap- 
ture of the Phcenician fleet, which was 
coming to tiie assistance of the Persians, 
and thus gave a fatal blow to the Persian 
naval power. Yet, like most of the illus- 
trious men of the republic, his services 
were rewarded with ingratitude, and he 
was banished for ten years from his native 
countay. 

9. Durinff the absence of Cimon, . the 
celebrated rericles rose to absolute power 
in Athens. He embraced the party of the 
people, and obtained their admiration by 
the striking dignity of his manner, his 
splendid oratonr, graceftd person, and noble 
deportment The boldness of his eloquence 
procured him the appellation of the Olym- 
pian ; being compared by the people to the 
thunder of Jupiter. 

10. He introduced luxury and idleness 
into Athens, and lavished the public mo- 
ney in a profrise and ostentatious manner 
About this time, the spirit of discord broke 
out in Greece, not only between the Spar- 
tans and Athenians, but between all the 
other states. 



* An island in the Mediterranean sea, south of 
Cilida. and west of Syria j according to Pliny, 
formerly united to the continent near S^a. 11 
has borne the different names of Acamantis, Ama- 
thusia, Aspelia, Cerastis, Colonia or Colinia, Ma* 
caria, and Spechio. 
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ll>The Athenians, at lengtn becoming 
sensible of tiieir injustice to Cimon, recalled 
him from banishment, and soon after his re- 
turn, he brought about a peace between Ms 
countrymen and the Lacedemonians. 

12. Being appointed to carry on the war 
against the Persians in Egypt and Cyprus, 
he laid siege to Citium, a town in that 
island, and died during the course of the 
siege, B. C. 449. 

13. Athens, under the administration of 
Pericles, assumed a new appearance. 
Pomp and magnificence usurped the place 
of sunplicity. The city became adorned 
with the master-pieces of the greatest ar- 
tists. Those works of Grecian skill, which 
have attracted the admiration of succeeding 
ages, whether in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, may be considered as chiefly 
owing to the liberal encouragement which 
Pericles bestowed upon all men of talent 
and genius. 

CHAPTER VI. 

GREECE— CONTINUED 

1 . A war now broke out in Greece, known 
^y the name of the Peloponnesian war. 
It lasted twenty-seven years, and was at- 
tended with immense expense, and a great 
effusion of blood. Its immediate cause 
was the jealousy conceived by the other 
states of Greece of the exorbitant power 
of the Athenians. 

2. All the states within the Peloponnese, 
except the Argives, joined the Lacedemo- 
nians. They were a&o assisted by the Lo- 
crians, Bceotians, and Meffarians. The 
Athenians were supported by tl^e inhabit- 
ants of Chios* and Lesbos,t by the city of 
Platea, and all their tributary countries, 
Buch as Ionia, the Hellespont, the cities of 
Thrace, ^c 



* Now Scio, an island in the Mgean sea, between 
Lesbos and Samos. Its name, by some, is supposed 
to have been taken from the Greek word signifying 
snow, which was there freauent 



t A large island in the iEgean sea, one hundred 
and fifty miles in circumference. It has been also 
ealled, severally, iEgira, Lasia. iEthiepe,Pelasffia, 
and Macaria. It was the birth-place of SapphO; 
the celebrated poetess. 



3. B. C. 431, hostilities were begun by 
the Thebans, who attacked the city of Pla- 
tea. Immediately, all Gfreece rose in 
arms. The Lacedaemonians entered Atti- 
ca, while the Athenian fleet made a descent 
upon Laconia, and laid waste the coasts of 
the Peloponnese. 

4. As Pericles went on board his galley 
on the setting out of this ejmedition, a total 
eclipse of the sun spread consternation 
among the superstitious Athenians. Upon 
seeing their terror, Pericles threw his 
cloak over the face of the pilot, and asked 
him if he saw. The pilot having replied 
that he could not, Pericles exclaimed to 
those around him, that the body of the 
moon, being in a similar manner interposed 
between their eyes and the sun, prevented 
them fi^m seeing its light. 

5. In the first campaign, the Athenians 
obtained several advants^es, and the Spar- 
tans were forced to retire from Attica. 
Pericles pronounced the fimeral oration 
upon those who had fallen in this war. Its 
lofty expression and beautifiil sentiments 
are equally admired. 

6. The following year was remarkable 
for a pestilence which raged in Athens, and 
which destroyed the greatest part of the 
inhabitants. The public calamity was 
heightened by the approach of the Pelo- 
ponnese army on the borders of Attica, and 
by an unsuccessfiil expedition of the Athe- 
nians against Epidaurus and in Thrace. 

7. This year, B. C. 429, was also render- 
ed memorable by the death of Pericles, 
who for forty years had been at the head of 
the administration. As he was expiring, 
his friends surrounded his bed, and expati- 
ated on the victories he*had won, and the 
glorious actions he had achieved. He inter- 
rupted them by observing, that they over- 
looked a circumstance far more truly glori- 
ous than his victories. < It is,' said he, * tJiat 
not a citizen in Athens has ever been oblig- 
ed to put on moummg on my account' 

8. The following years did not give rise 
to any decisive events ; but the revolt of 
Lesbos fi*om the alliance of Athens was 
productive of fresh troubles. Mytilene, the 
capital of the island, was recovered, and the 
inhabitants treated with the utmost crueltv. 
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9. Both parties by turns obttuned the su- 
periority; and all those who obstructed 
then* views, were massacred with the most 
mrfeeling balrbarity. At length, a peace 
was agreed on for the space of fiftjr years 
between the two republics ; but before one 
year had expired, the intrigues of the Co- 
rinthians occasioned fresh discord, and hos- 
tilities recommenced with greater fury 
than before. 

10. Nicias and Alcibiades were now at 
the head of public affairs in Athens, and 
each were supported by a rival faction. 
The former had shown himself a skilful 
general and a virtuous citizen. The latter 
was ambitious, and addicted to pleasure ; 
of a daring genius; yet capable, in the 
pursuance of his designs, of adapting him- 
self to the humor of every person whom it 
was his interest to please. 

11. He was remarkable for his eloquence 
— ^his dexterity in war — for the beauty of 
his person, and the grace of his manner. 
His descent was illustrious, his riches im- 
mense ; and by his magnificence and pro- 
fusion, especially in the splendid feasts with 
which he entertained the people, he obtain- 
ed their love and admiration, and caused 
his haughtiness and extravagance to be 
forgotten. 

12. While war was carried on with va- 
rious success throughout Greece, the Athe- 
nians engaged in a new expedition, and 
sent a powerful fleet to assist the Sicilian 
states against the tyrannical power of Syra- 
cuse, a celebrated city of Sicily. Nicias 
warmly opposed this measure ; but the elo- 
quence and flattery of Alcibiades prevailed 
over the advice of his more cautious rival. 
The view of the fleet under sail attracted 
the admiration of the multitude ; for so 

, magnificent an armament had never before 
been displayed by any city in the western 
world. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

GREECE-CONTINUED. 

i. The enemies of Alcibiades took ad- 
vantage of his absence, on this expedition, 



to bring various accusations agamst him, 
and a vessel was despatched to bring him 
before the Athenian people to stand his 
trial. Alcibiades disobeyed the summons 
and fled to Sparta, where he was received 
with the highest marks of esteem ; and in 
a short while, by adapting himself to the 
rigid austerity and temperance which dis* 
tinguished the Spartans, he rendered him 
selr universally popular among them. 

2. Meanwhile, the sole command of the 
war having devolved upon Nicias, he car- 
ried it on in the slow and irresolute manner 
that was natural to him, and which formed 
the chief defect in his character. At last, 
he retired to Catana,* without performing 
any exploit worthy of notice. 

3. Meanwhile, the Syracusans made vig- 
orous preparations for their defence, and 
Nicias, roused by the reproaches which 
were heaped upon him for his supineness, 
resolved to attack Syracuse by sea and land. 
The siege of Syracuse is one of the most 
remarkable in history. The city was ori- 
ginally founded by Archias, a Corinthian, 
and one of the Heraclids, about seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

4. It was one of the most beautiful and 
powerful cities possessed by the Greeks, 
and was divided into three parts : 1st The 
island, called Oriygia, separated by a nar- 
row arm of the sea from the mam land. 
The second division, called Acradina, stood 
on the main land, and communicated with 
Ortygia bjr means of a bridge. This form- 
ed the mam division of the city. The third 
division was called Tycht^ and adjoined 
Acradina on the land side. The fortifica- 
tion, named Hexapolis, commanded the 
access to Tyche; and when to this was 
added the large suburb of Epipolis, it form- 
ed one of the most extensive cities then in 
the world. 

5. The Syracusans were thrown into 
consternation by the arrival of the Atheni- 
ans, and applied to Corinth and Sparta for 
assistance. Alcibiades, to revenge himself 
for the ingratitude of his countrymen, per- 

* A town of Sicily » situated at the foot of Mount 
iCtna. 
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miaded the LacedsemomauB to send Gylip- 
pus to Sicily as general, and also to attack 
the Athenians in Attica. 

6. The arrival of assistance from Sparta 
chaneed the fortune of the war, which till 
then nad been favorable to the Athenians. 
Nicias, finding that every day the number 
of his troops diminished, wrote a pressing 
letter to his countrymen, describing in 
mournful terms the destruction of his gal- 
leys, and the loss of his soldiers and sailors. 
He also entreated them to send another 
commander in his room, as his infirmities 
rendered him incapable of discharging his 
duty. 

7. The Athenians were in the utmost 
distress at this intelligence, and their dejec- 
tion was heightened by the successful incur- 
sions which the Spartans were making in 
their territories. They sent two officers, 
Menander and Enthydemus, to assist Ni- 
cias ; and other two, Eurymedon and De- 
mosthenes, to supply the place of Lama- 
chus, who was killed during the siege. 

8. When the Athenian fleet, commanded 
by Demosthenes, richly ornamented, con- 
sisting of seventy-three galleys, advanced 
towards Syracuse in triumph, the citizens 
were seized with consternation. Demos- 
thenes, against the advice of Nicias, resolv- 
ed to take advantage of this alarm, by at- 
tacking Epipolis. He le d his troops thither 
by niffht attacked the entrenchments, re- 
pulsed the Syracusans, and for some time 
bore down every thing before tJiem. 

9. But their career was stopped by the 
Boeotian troops, who attacked them unex- 
pectedly. The Athenians, seized with a 
panic, retreated in disorder. Many, in the 
darkness of the ni^ht, fell from the rocks, 
and were dashed in pieces. Their loss 
amounted to two thousand men. 

10. After this defeat, the Athenians re- 
solved to raise the siege and depart The 
Syracusans, in order to frustrate their in- 
tention, shut up the mouth of the harbor 
with iron chains. Thus blocked up, the 
Athenians hazarded another sea fight The 
engagement proved extremely bloody. The 
galley s were crowded together at the mouth 
of the harbor, and the battle ra^ed furi- 
ously. Nothing was seen but me ruins 



of ships, and multitudes of dead and wound- 
ed. Amidst the noise and confusion, the 
commanders in vain issued their orders. 
The Athenian fleet was driven on shore, 
and the Syracusans were completely victo 
rious. 

11. The unfortunate Athenians then en- 
deavored to retreat by night, but were pur- 
sued and attacked by their enemies. Ni- 
cias, to end the slaughter, surrendered to 
Gylippus ; and, togelJer with the remains 
of his army, was conducted back in triumph 
to Syracuse. There he was condemned to 
death, together with Demosthenes. The 
prisoners were thrown into miserable dun- 
geons, where many of tliem perished. 
Those who survived were afterwards sold 
as slaves. 

12. Meanwhile, Alcibiades having by his 
Ijower and popularity in Sparta excited the 
jealousy of Agis, the Spartan king, had fled 
to the court of Tissaphernes, the Persian go- 
vernor of Ionia and Lydia. The Athenians, 
repenting of their former ingratitude, now 
turned towards Alcibiades for assistance. 
He made it known to them, tliat if they 
would abolish the popular government and 
establish aristocracy, he would return to 
Athens, and would persuade Tissaphernes 
to assist them. The Athenians, finding 
themselves on the brink of ruin, were forced 
to consent, and Alcibiades again put him- 
self at the head of the Athenian forces. 

13. Success once more attended tlie Athe- 
nian arms, and Alcibiades, having by his 
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naval victories rendered his countryinen 
masters of the Hellespont, returned trium- 
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I^antly to his native city. All the people 
of Athens went out to meet him as his fleet 
entered the Pirseus, laden with the spoils of 
the vanquished ; and this day was the most 
glorious of his life. He landed amidst 
shouts and acclamations ; a crown of gold 
was decreed him ; and but for the opposi- 
don of some of the principal citizens, the 
populace would have raised him to the 
sovereign authority. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1. The Spartans appointed Lysander, a 
brave but ambitious and artful man, as the 
chief commander of their fleet. Cjnrus, 
the youn^st son of Darius, king of Persia, 
was appomted by his father as governor of 
Sardis, and resolved to support the Lace- 
demonians in opposition to the Athenians. 
Alcibiades, who commanded the Athenian 
fleet, having departed for Ionia in order to 
raise money, left the charge of the fleet to 
Antiochus ; and during his absence, owing 
to the imprudence of Antiochus, the Atiie- 
nians were defeated by Lysander. 

2. The enemies of Alcibiades took ad- 
vanta^re of this misfortune to ruin his credit 
in Athens. The people suspected him of 
treachery ; and to screen himself from their 
resentment, the former idol of the populace 
was forced to seek safety by a voluntary 
exile in a district of the Chersonese. 

3. At length, the fate of the Peloponne- 
sian war was determined, after a contest of 
twenty-seven years. The Athenian fleet 
was totally defeated by Lysander at iEgos 
Potamos ;* three thousand of their number 
were made prisoners, condemned to death 
by the Pelqx)nnesian council, and murder- 
ed in cold blood. 

4. Lysander visited all the seaport towns, 
changed their government from democracy 
to aristocracy, and commanded all the Athe- 
nians, upon pain of death, to retire to 
Athens. In toat city, the ichabitants were 



* That is, the Goafs rivers a town ou a river m 
tbeXhracian Clienonesus. 



overwhelmed with despair. They labored 
under the miseries of famine ; they were 
besieged by the Spartan kings, Agis and 
Pausanias, by land; and the Piraeus was 
blocked up by the fleet of Lysander. 

5. In this extremi^, they were obhged 
to sue for peace, which was ^ranted under 
the most humiliating conditions. Then 
Lysander, entering the Pyreus amidst the 
sound of trumpets, and other musical in- 
struments, ordered the fortifications to be 
demolished. After which, he advanced in- 
to the city, abolished democracy, and estab- 
lished thirty archons, known in history by 
the name of the Thirty Tyrants. 

6. The Peloponnesian war had thus ren- 
dered the Spartans the leading people of 
Greece. But Grecian glory now began to 
decline. Their mutual dissensions weak- 
ened their force; and their Asiatic con- 
quests, by increasing their wealtii, caused 
them to degenerate from their former virtue 
and simplicity. 

7. The thirty archons ruled in Athens 
with a tyrannical sway. They obtained an 
armed guard from Lysander, and the most 
virtuous and influential citizens were the 
first victims of their cruelty. Athens be- 
came a scene of murder and rapine. One 
alone of their number, Theramenes, ven- 
tured to oppose the decrees of his colleagues. 
The tyrants, to revenge themselves upon 
Theramenes, caused him to be arrested and 
tried for his life. He was accused of dis- 
turbing the public quiet, and by the influ- 
ence of Critias, the most unjust and cruel 
of the thirty, he was condemned to death. 

8. He received and drank the poison, by 
which his judges condemned him to die, 
with perfect calmness and fortitude. He 
then poured out the last drops upon the 
ground, as was practised in Ubations to the 
gods, with these words: «This for the vir- 
tuous Critias.* 

9. The Athenians turned their eyes for 
deliverance upon Alcibiades, who was liv- 
ing in retirement at the court of Pharna- 
bazus. The tyrants, hearing of their in- 
tentions, signified to Lysander the necessity 
of getting Alcibiades into his power, in 
order to prevent any disturbance which he 
might create. Lysandei: accordmgly de- 
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manded the person ef the exile from Phar- 
nabazus ; and he was base enough to give 
orders for the apprehension of the tilustri- 
ous Greek. 

10. The guards who were sent to execute 
this orders not daring to enter his house, 
set it on fire. Alcibiades rushed through 
the flames sword in hand ; and the guards 
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as they fled from before him, discharged a 
shower of darts which killed him on the 
spot 

11. The Athenian tyrants no longer kept 
any measures. Every day was marked 
with a murder. The Athenians deserted 
their native city ; but no state would ffrant 
them an asylum. The cities alone of Me- 
gara and Thebes were generous enough to 
protect the fugitives. 

12. At len^, by the advice of Thrasy- 
bulus, the Athenians took up arms against 
the tyrants, and after a fierce conflict, their 
power was destroyed ; they themselves were 
massacred; the popular government was 
restored, and with it, tranquillity and peace. 

13. In the year B. C. 401 occurred the 
celebrated retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, under Xenophon, from Babylon to 
the banks of the Euxine. The Greeks had 
assisted Cjrrus in an attempt to dethrone 
his elder brother, Artaxerxes, king of Per- 
sia. Cyrus failed in the attempt, and in a 
battle which took place near Babylon, lost 
his life. 

14. The Greeks found themselves reduc- 
ed to the necessity of submitting to the 
barbarians, or of making good their retreat 
They were obliged to traverse a hostile 



country of sixteen hundred nutes in eztenti 
exposed to dreadful hardships and incredi- 
ble dangers. Their general, Clearchus, 
deserted them, and in this exigency, they 
chose as their commander }&nophon, a 
young Athenian. 

15. Under his command they preserved 
the most perfect order and discipline. They 
were pursued by the enemy, exposed to in- 
tense cold, sometimes obliged to march 
through snow from five to six feet deep. 
They crossed the mountains of the Cardu- 
chi, after suffering repeated attacks from 
the inhabitants. Many of their number 
perished from cold and fatigue. They ford- 
ed great rivers, and fought their passage 
over the mountains of Colchis, and at 
length reached the banks of the Euxine. 
The account of this celebrated retreat was 
written by Xenophon himself. 

16. In tliis year took place the death of 
Socrates, the wisest and most virtuous of 
the Athenian philosophers. Socrates was 
the first who acknowledged the universe to 
be the work of one Supreme Being, whose 
attributes were infinitely superior to those 
of the pagan deities. 

17. He drew upon himself the fury of a 
presumptuous and boastful sect of philoso- 
phers denomiuBXed sophwts, by exposing the 
fallacy of their doctrines, and the vices of 
their conduct. For forty years, Socrates 
devoted his life to the instruction of youth, 
and though he kept no fixed public school, 
he teok every opportunity, whether in the 
public assemblies, walks, or feasts, of in 
culcating his precepts. The most illustri- 
ous of Sie youDff Athenians would quit 
their pleasures to listen to his eloquent in- 
structions, and to his sweet and impressive 
conversation. 

18. Melitus, one of the sophists, atlen^* 
brought a formal accusation against him. 
He was accused of despising the heathen 
gods, and of corrupting the Athenian youth. 
Socrates appeared before his judges with 
modest confidence, and pleaded his cause 
with a magnanimity worthy of the great- 
ness of his soul. Yet he was declared 
guilty, and condemned to die by drinkmg 
9ie juice of hemlock. Thirty days inter- 
vened between the sentence and its execu* 
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tion J and this period he employed in con- 
versing calmly with his friends. 

19. An opportunity of escape was set 
before him by his most intimate friend Cri- 
to ; but the philosopher steadily refused to 
take advantage of it On the morning of 
his deatii, he discoursed with his friends 
upon the immortality of the soul, and upon 
the rewards or punishments that await man 
after death. Having taken leave of his 
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children, he received the cup of poison, and 
drank it off without the smallest emotion. 
Then gently reproving his friends for tiieir 
excessive grief, he lay down on a couch, 
and in a few moments expired. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GREECE— CONTINUEDw 

1. The Greek cities of Asia had taken 
part in the enterprise of the Greeks which 
terminated in the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand ; and Sparta, being engaged to defend 
her countrymen, became involved in a war 
with Persia. 

2. The disunion of the Grecian states, 
but above all, the hostility between the two 
chief republics, Athens and Sparta, render- 
ed the war disastrous to the latter, who at 
length sued for peace, which was granted 
tliem under the condition of their resigning 
to the Persians all their colonies in Asia. 
This was termed the peace of Antalcidas, 
and took place three hundred and eighty- 
seven years before Christ 



3. During the latter part of this period 
of Grecian history, Thebes had become 
particularly distinguished. The Spartans, 
who were now at the height of prosperity, 
endeavored to suppress the growing great- 
ness of the Thebans, and talSng advantage 
of a dissension which had arisen amongst 
them, took possession of their citadel. 
This was the cause of war between Thebes 
and Sparta. 

4. At first, Athens united with Thebes ; 
but at length,, Thebes stood single in her 
own defence, not only against Sparta, but 
against the whole league of Greece. The 
Theban leaders were Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, the most illustrious men of the 
age. Pelopidas, whose fortune was large, 
employed his wealth in charitable purposes, 
and devoted his time to the use of arms, 
and to bodily exercises. 

5. Epaminondas was poor, but contented 
in his poverty. In his private life, he was 
a virtuous man, and a true philosopher; 
and in the discharge of his public ftmctions, 
he was brave, skilful, and indefatigable. 
Between these two ffreat men, the most in- 
timate 'friendship subsisted. Incapable of 
jealousy, their sole aim was to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of their country. 

6. The Spartans having banished Pelo- 
pidas, togetlier with four hundred The- 
bans, from their native city, he exhorted 
them to take up arms for lie recovery of 
their liberty. A plan was accordingly con- 
certed by tnem, and communicated to their 
friends at Thebes. Twelve of the ban-^ 
ished men, headed by Pelopidas, entered 
the city at night in the disguise of hunters, 
and met at the house of Charon, a distin- 
guished Theban. 

7. A feast was held that day at the house 
of Philidas, secretary to the chief magis- 
trates, who were all invited to the entertain- 
ment, in order to prevent them from get- 
ting notice of the plot In the midst of 
their festivity, a messenger arrived from 
Athens, with a packet containing an ac* 
count of the conspiracy. Archias, the chief 
Spartan, being elevated with wine, on re- 
ceiving the packet, cried out, * Serious af- 
fairs for to-morrow,' and put it unopened 
under his pillow. 
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8. Soon after, a band of the conspirators 
rushed into the hall and seized the magis- 
trates; then breaking* open the prisons, 
proclaimed liberty. They were jomed by 
Epaminondas at the head of a numerous 
kand of the Theban youth. Assistance 
toon after arrived from the towns of Bceo- 
tia. The citadel was attacked, and the 
Spartan garrison were forced to capitulate. 

9. The battle of Leuctra* took place 
m the year B. C. 371. It was fought be- 
tween the Spartans and the Thebans, the 
fonner amounting to twenty-four thousand, 
and the latter to six thousand men. The 
skill of Epaminondas and the bravery of 
the Thebans supplied the deficiency in 
their numbers. The Spartans were totally 
defeated, and four thousand of their num- 
ber killed. 

JO. When the news was brought to 
Sparta, the parents of those who were slain 
congratulated each other on the bravery of 
their children, whUe those who expected 
the return of their sons or husbands, dis- 
covered the deepest dejection. Such were 
the feelings of these extraordinary people, 
among whom humanity itself was sacri- 
ficed to patriotism. 

11. Eight years afterwards, the rival 
states came to a general engagement at 
Majitinea,t The Thebans, comprehending 
their allies, the Arcadians and Argives, 
amounted to thirty thousand foot, and three 
tiiousand horse. The Lacedflemonians, 
joined with the Athenians and their other 
allies, amounted to twenty thousand foot, 
and two thousand horse. The Thebans 
were commanded by •Epaminondas; the 
Spartans by their kmg AgesUaus, one of 
the most remarkable men and skilful gene- 
rals of his time. 

12. Thouffh deformed, lame,- and small 
of stature, his bravery and greatness of 
soul commanded universal respect He 
preserved on the throne the ancient Spar- 
tan sunplicity and austerity of life, and 
was as fond of sobriety as of military 
discipline. The Greeks had never, untd 

* A village of Boeotia, between Platsea and 
Tbespia. 

t A tQvm of Arcadin. 



the battie of Mantinea, fought against 
each other with such numerous armies, nor 
had they ever been commanded bv abler 
generals. 

13. The trumpets having sounded, tiie 
armies advanced to the encounter with 
loud shouts. For some time the result of 
the engagement was doubtful. The earth 
was drenched with the blood of the wound- 
ed, and Epaminondas resolved to make 
a desperate effort to decide the contest At 
the head of a choice band of the bravest 
Thebans, he rushed impetuously into tiie 
midst of the enemy, cutting down all that 
opposed his progress. The centre of the 
Lacedaemonians began to stagger and fall 
back. The Thebans pursued the fugitives, 
and at length Epaminondas found himself 
almost the last of his brave troop, and sur- 
rounded by the enemy. He defended him- 
self valiantiy, when an officer plunged his 
lance into has breast 

14. The Theban general fell, and the 
fiu-y of the Thebans redoubling at the 
siffht, they fought with such desperate 
vsdor, that the Lacedaemonians at last gave 
way, and fled in confusion. Epaminondas 
was carried to the camp, and it was found 
that his wound was mortal. 

15. On hearing this, he called for his 
armour-bearer, and asked whether his 
shield was safe. He was told that it was, 
and upon receiving it, he took hold of it 
with a smile of joy, and embraced it 
Whilst all his friends surrounded him, and 
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wept, one of them lamented that he left no 
children behind him, who might be some 
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consolation for hU loss — ^You are nua- 
taken,' said Epaminondas ; M leave be- 
hind me two immortal daughters; the 
victory of Leuctra, and that of Mantinea.' 
The iron being then drawn from his wound, 
he expired with a smile of satisfaction 
diffused over his countenance. A peace 
very honorable to the Thebans, was soon 
afterwards concluded, in which all the 
states Joined, excepting Sparta. 



CHAPTER X, 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1. The Athenians, bem^ now in the en- 
joyment of security and leaure, gjate them- 
selves up to pleasure and diversion. The 
miadnations of the people were delighted 
by die representation of the pieces of the 
most celebrated dramatic authors; they 
became fond of them even to extravagance. 
All their attention was lavished on poets 
and comedians. The public money was 
^ven to buffoons and sinfi^ers ; and to their 
Oieatrical taste they sacrificed the glory and 
interests of their country. 

2. The Macedonians, until this period 
an obscure nation, resolved to profit by the 
lethargy and effeminac}r into i*hich. the 
Athenians had sunk. Philip, king of Mace- 
don, who afterwards became so celebrated, 
was now about twenty-four years of age. 
He had restored military discipline throu^- 
out his dominions, and instituted the 
famous Macedonian phalanx. This was a 
battalion in the form of a long square, 
having one thousand men in front, with 
sixteen in depth. These were all armed 
with spears, twenty-three feet in length, 
and presei^d a formidable and impenetra- 
ble rampart 

3. Demosthenes, the celebrated Athenian 
orator, was the cotemporaiy of Phihp of 
M&cedon. The feme of his eloquence was 
so great that people flocked from all {>arts 
of Greece to hear him. For some time, 
the weakness o£ his lungs and a stammer- 
ing articulation had impeded his rising ta- 
lents. To remove the stanmiering in his 
speed), he used to speak with pebbLen in his 



mouth; and to strengthen his voice, he 
was in the habit of declaiming when climb- 
ing up steep and uneven hnls, or on the 
seashore when the waves were a^tated 
by a tempest. Thus by application he 
conquered his natural defects, and raised 
himself to the highest pitch of eminence. 

4. In the year B- C. 356, Alexander, 
sumamed the Great, the son of Philip, was 
born. Philip instantly wrote to Aristotle, 
a famous philosopher of Stagira,* in jthese 
terms: <I give you notice thai I have 
gotten a son. I thank the gods not so much 
for bestowing this son upon me, as for 
having bestowed him in your time; for 
I have reason to flatter myself that you 
will form for me a successor worthy of 
me.' 

5. About this time happened the war of 
the Phocians, or as it is commonly called, 
the sacred war. The Phocians had tilled 
a piece of ground belon^ng to the temple 
of Apollo at Delphos. This was consid 
ered sacrilege; and the Phocians were 
summoned before the Amphictyons, and 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine. They re- 
fused to comply with the decree, and ap- 
plied for assistance to the Spartans, who 
privately sent them succors. 

6. The Amphictyons assembled, and it 
was decreed that war should be made on 
the Phocians. The Thebans, Thessalians 
and Locrians took part against the Pho- 
cians. The Athenians and Spartans joined 
the Phocians. Philip of Macedon resolved 
to take advantage of these internal dissen- 
sions, and to attempt the conquest of all 
Greece. The Thebans having implored 
his assistance, he seized this pretext for 
procuring a firm footing in Greece. 

7. He was equally ambitious and artful, 
and he is jsaid to have ^iven it as his opin- 
ion that no town was impregnable which 
could admit a mule laden with ^Id. On 
this account, the gold of Philip is said to 
have conquered Greece. He had already 
extended his conquests on the side of 
Thrace, and reduced most of the cities on 
the coast of the Hellespont He then laid 

* A town on the outskirts of Macedonia, neat 
the bay into which the river Strymon empties itself 
at the south of Amphipolis. 
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siege to Alynthus,* a city posseBsed by an 
Atneman colony. They implored the as- 
bistance of the. Athenians, and Demos- 
thenes endeavored to arouse his country- 
men to the danger which threatened the 
liberties of Greece. 

8. His admonitions were neglected, and 
Philip entered the country of Phocis,t and 
forced the Phocians to sue for peace. He 
then by bribery contrived to have them ex- 
pelled from tJie Amphictyonic council, and 
to be himself chosen in their place. He 
next proceeded to subdue tlie Athenian 
colonies in Thrace, and resolved to subdue 
the Chersonese, a very rich and fertile 
peninsula, belonging to the Athenians. 

9. The Spartans sent an embassy to 
Athens with offers of peace, and proposing 
a joint aUiance against the kin? of Mace- 
don. Demosthenes again endeavored to 
awaken the Athenians to a sense of their 
danger. His celebrated orations obtained 
tlie name of PhUippica. At length a gene- 
ral engagement took place at ChaBronea.^ 
Philip commanded the right win? of the 
Macedonian army, and his son .^xander 
the left 

10. The engagement was long and 
bloody, but victory declared in favor of 
Philip. Transported with joy, he erected 
a tropl^, and sacrificed to the soda. He 
80 far K>rgot himself with joy, mat during 
a great entertainment given next day in 
honor of the victory, he ran to the field of 
batde, and inhumanly insulted the slain. 
In the midst of his extravagance, he was 
reproved by an Athenian captive. Far fi^m 
being offended, he was struck with remorse, 
and set the prisoners at liberty. 

11. From the batde of Chaeronea may be 
dated the decliae of Grecian liberty. Philip 
was soon after nominated general of the 



* A celebrated town and republic of Macedonia, 
situated on the isthmus of the peninsula of Pal- 
lene. 

t A country bounded on the east by Boeotia, and 
by Locris on the west Its original extent was 
from tlie bay of Corinth to the sea of Euboea, 
reaching^ on the north as ^ as Thermopylae. Its 
boundaries were afterwards greatly contracted. 

t A city of Boeotia on the Cephisus, anciently 
called Arae. 



Greeks against the Persians. But he was 
stopped in the midst of his warlike prepa- 
rations. He fell by the hand of an i^sas- 
sin, as he was entering the theatre, at the 
celebration of the nuptials of his daughter 
Cleopatra, B. C. 336. 

12. The news of his death sin-ead imi- 
versal joy throughout Greece,and especially 
at Athens, where even Demosthenes him- 
self appeared in public with a garland of 
flowers, and exhorted the people to return 
thanks to the gods for so auspicious an 
event Philip perished at the age of forty- 
seven, having reigned twenty-three years. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1 . Alexander mounted the throne of Ma 
cedonia at the age of twenty ; and Darius 
Codomannus ascended that of Persia in the 
same year. Prom his earliest years, Alex- 
ander gave proofs of a lofty mind, and of 
an inordinate ambition. When the news 
of his father's success was brought him, he 
would exclaim with a melancholy air, * My 
friends, my father will accomplish every 
Hiin^, and will leave nothing forme to do.' 

2. His preceptor, Aristotle,was the great- 
est philosopher of that a^e, and the royal 
pupil had made astomsmng progress in 
learning. He was so charmed with the 
poetry of ♦Homer, that he slept with the 
volumes of the Iliad imder his pillow. On 
one occasion, a noble war-horse, named 
Bucej^alus, was sent from Thessaly to 
Philip ; but it was so fiery and unmanagea- 
ble liiat no one ventured to mount it ^ex- 
ander alone had the courage to make the 
attempt, and in the presence of the king 
and his courtiers, he mounted Bucephalus, 
and tamed the fiery animal. 

3. As he returned from finishing the 
course in which he had subdued this ungo- 
vernable horse, Philip exclauned with rap- 
ture, *Seek, my son, another kingdom; 
Macedonia is not worthy to contain you.' 
We are told that Bucephalus would after 
this never suffer any one but Alexander to 
mount him. He would kneel down to re- 
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ceive lum on his back. In battle, after 
being mortally wounded, he saved the life 
of the hero, by carrying him through a 
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crowd of enemies, and then expired. His 
death was mourned with tears by his mas- 
ter, who even built a city in his memory, 
on the banks of the Hydaspes, which he 
named after him, Bucephalia. 

4. The states of Greece formed a con- 
federacy against the new king of Macedon. 
The Thebans revolted, and slew the Mace- 
donian ffarrison. Alexander advanced at 
the head of his troops to the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, entered Boeotia, took the city of 
Thebes, and treated the inhabitants with 
the utmost rigor of war. More than thirty 
thousand were sold for slaves ; and none 

Sermitted to escape but the priests and the 
escendants of the poet Pindar. 

5. Every thing now gave way before the 
conqueror ; and even the Athenians, with 
Demosthenes himself, sent a deputation to 
implore mercy. He forgave them, and hav- 
ing assembled all the states at Corinth, he 
was solemnly elected commander-in-chief 
of the Greeks against Persia. It was at 
this time that Alexander, surprised at not 
being visited by Diogenes, the famous cynic 
philosopher, went himself to pay him a 
visit He found this singular man sitting 
in a tub, which served as his house, and 
dressed in the extreme of poverty. Alex- 
ander asked Diogenes whether he wanted 
any thing. * Yes,' said the cynic, * I want 
you to remove from between me and the 
sunbeams.' Alexander, struck by so in- 
dependent a spint, turned to his courtiers 



and exclaimed, ' Were I not Alexandei^ I 
should wish to be Diogenes.' 

6. Alexander set out for Asia in the be- 
ffinning offspring, in the year B. C. 334, 
His army amounted to thirty thousand foot, 
and five thousand horse. Parmenio com- 
manded the foot, and Philotas part of the 
horse. At Ilium, he celebrated public games 
to the memory of Achilles, and caused them 
to be performed round the tomb of the hero. 
Arrived at the Granicus,* they found the 
Persian army drawn up on tiie opposite 
side, amounting to one hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse, and command- 
ed by Memnon the Rhodian. 

7. A battle was fought, in which the 
Persians were totally routed, and lost twen- 
ty thousand of their foot, and two thous- 
and five hundred horse. Alexander lost 
only two hundred men, and sent to the 
Athenians three hundred Persian bucklers 
in token of his victory. Sardis and Ephe- 
susf now opened their gates to the con- 
queror, and many princes of Asia Minor, 
among whom was Mithridates, king of 
Pontus,t submitted to him. 

8. Alexander, having subdued Cappado-* 
cia,§ advanced towards the hiffher Asia, 
and arrived at Tarsus.|| Struck with the 
clearness of the water of the river Cydnus, 
which flows by that city, he resolved to 
bathe in it He had hardly entered the 
water when he was seized with an extreme 
dullness, and was conveyed to his tent in 
a state of insensibility. A violent illness 
ensued ; his life was despaired of, and the 
physicians, knowing that Darius had offered 
one thousand talents to any one who would 
take the life of Alexander, dreaded to take 



* A river of Bith^^nia. 

t A city of Ionia, famous for its temple of Diana, 
which was buinea on tlie night that Alexander 
was bom. 

i A kins^dom of Asia Minor, bounded on the ea.«t 
by Colchis, west by Halys, north by the Euxine 
sea, and south by part of Armenia. 

§ A country of Asia Minor, between the Haljfs, 
the Euphrates, and the Euxine. It receives its 
name from the river Cappadox, which divides it 
from Galatia. 

II Now Taretsa, or Ter$oo8i a town of Cilicia. 
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the responsibility of giving him any reme- 
dies. 

9. In this emergency his confidential 
physician, Philip, offered to give him a 
draught which should quickly relieve him ; 
but in the mean time, Alexander was thrown 
into the greatest perplexity by the receipt 
of a letter informing him that Philip was 
bribed by Darius to destroy him. After 
some consideration he took the draught, and 
steadfastly regarding Philip, drank it off. 
His recovery was speedy, and the joy of 
his soldiers proportionable to their previous 
dejection. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1. Meanwhile, Darius with his immense 
army advanced to meet Alexander, and the 
two armies came in sight of each other near 
the river Issus,* between the mountains and 
the sea. The march of the Persian mo- 
narch resembled a royal procession. We 
are told that the Persian troops called the 
Immortal, and ten thousand in number, were 
dressed in cloth of gold ; that the chariot of 
Jupiter was drawn by white horses, and 
accompanied by three hmidred and sixty- 
five young boys, clothed in purple : and that 
the king himself, mounted on his lofty cha- 
riot, was radiant with gold and jewels. 
His wives and children, also sumptuously 
appointed, accompanied the army. 

2. Alexander rode through the ranks, 
encouraging his men, reminding them of 
their recent victories, and assuring them 
that one victory would make them masters 
of Persia. He reminded them of Mara- 
thon, Thermopyls, and Salamis ; and as be 
spoke, the whole army called aloud to be 
led on to the engagement 

3. The right wing of the Macedonians, 
commanded oy Alexander, plunged into the 
river Issus, and advanced to the charge. 
The horses that drew the chariot of Danus 
being wounded, reared, and broke loose 
firom the yoke. Darius sprung firom his 

**()& the confines of Syria. 



chariot, mounted another, fled, and waa 
followed by the wh<de right wing of his 
armjT. After a bloody engagement, the 
Persians took flight in all directions, and 
the Macedonians took possession of the 
camp of Darius, in which were his mother 
and tus wife, together with his infant child- 
ren. 

4. The young conqueror, after visitinff 
the wounded, and commending the valor of 
his troops, went to pay a visit to the Persian 
princesses in their tent, accompanied by his 
favorite, Hephaestion. The ladies, mistak- 
ing the favorite for the kmg himselfj threw 
themselves at his feet. Sisigambis, the 
mother of Darius, on being informed of her 
mistake, was beginning to excuse herself; 
on which Alexander raised her from the 
ground, exclaiming, * My dear mother, you 
are not mistaken, for he is likewise Alex- 
ander.' 

5. Nothing could exceed the generous 
treatment of Alexander towards the prin- 
cesses. To alleviate tiieir misfortunes, he 
studied to bestow upon them every mark 
of respect and kindness ; and* taking the 
infant son of Darius in his arms, he em- 
braced him with fondness. Darius fled till 
he arrived at Thapsacus,* from which he 
despatched a haughty letter to Alexander, 
who returned one in the same strain. 

6. Alexander, having arrived at Phoenicia, 
the Sidonians paid homage to him ; and the 
city of Tyref alone reftised to admit him as 
their master. Tyre was then the most 
flourishing city in the world, the centre of 
commerce, and the mistress of the East 
Alexander resolved to lay siege to Tyre. 
Aft«r seven months of incredible labor, the 
city was taken and destroyed. The con- 
queror cruelly ordered two tliousand of the 
inhabitants to be crucified along the sea- 
shore, and the rest to be sold for slaves. 

7. He then continued his victorious pro- 
gress through Palestine, where all the towns 



* A city on the Euphrates. 

t Built on a small island at the south of Sidon, 
about two hundred stadia from the shore. There 
were properly two places of that name, the old Tv- 
ros, called PalahjroMf on the seashore, and the 
island. It was about nineteen miles in circumfer* 
ence including Palsetyros j without it, but four. 
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excepting Gaza^ surrendered, it shared 
the fate of Tyre. Having marched against 
Jerasalem, he was surprised to meet a sol- 
emn procession, headed by Jaddus the 
high priest, clothed in his pontifical vest- 
ments, advancing to receive him. Alexander 
saluted the hiffh priest with respect, and 
having entered Jerusalem, proceeded to the 
temple, where the high priest pointed out 
to him tliose passages in Daniel's ptophe- 
cies which related to him. 
. 8. In Egypt, Alexander was received 
with joy ; and here he founded Alexandria, 
which afterwards became one of the most 
flourishing cities in the world. He then 
passed through the burning deserts of Lyb- 
ia, on a visit to the temple of Juj)iter Am- 
mon. The chief priest hailed him as the 
son of Jupiter ; and Alexander hencefor- 
ward had the extravagance to assume the 
title of son of Jupiter Ammon. 

9. The next battle which took place be- 
tween Alexander and Darius was fought at 
Arbela,t in Assyria. The victory, notwith- 
standing the superior numbers of the Per- 
sian army, soon decided in favor of Alex- 
ander ; and Darius once more took to flight, 
abandoning every thing to the victor. B. 
C.331. 

JO. Having taken possession of Arbela, 
Alexander proceeded to BabylonJ and en- 
tered triumphantly at the head of his army. 
The walls were thronged with spectators ; 
the roads were strewed with flowers ; and 
exquisite perfumes burned on numerous 
altars. 

11. At Persepolis, the fountain of eastern 
luxury, he found in the royal treasury six- 
teen millions of pounds sterling. During 
his stay there, he ffave a grand entertain- 
ment In the hei^t of their festivity, an 
Athenian, named .Thais, having declared 
that she would consider it a great happiness 
to set fire herself to the palace of Xerxes, 
the whole company, with Alexander at their 
head, seized burning torches, rushed out. 



sea. 



A city of Philislia, near the Mediterranean 

t Situated on the river Lycus. 
X On the banks of the Euphrates. 



and reduced to ashes one of the most splen- 
did buildings in the world. 
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12. A conspiracy was formed against 
Darius by Bessus, satrap of Bactriana, and 
Darius was taken prisonei. Alexander in- 
stantly marched to his relief, upon which 
Bessus caused the Persian monarch to be 
assassinated. The advanced guaid of Alex- 
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ander's army, found Darius lying in his 
chariot, in a retired spot, alone, and mor- 
tally, wounded. The unfortunate monarch 
had strength left to ask for water, which 
havinff been brought him, he begged the 
Macedonians to assure Alexander of his 
gratitude for his kindness to his mother, 
his wife, and children ; and having prayed to 
the godb to bless with victory so generous a 
conqueror, he expired. When Alexander 
saw the dead body of Darius, he was moved 
to tears ; and havmff caused it to be embalm- 
ed, he sent the body to Sisigambis, that it 
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nuffht be intenred with the usual hcmors 
p^ to the deceased kings of Persia. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1 Alexander then marched through the 
north of Asia, and reached the Caspian sea. 
He then returned to Bactriana, where he 
assumed tlie dress and manners of the Per- 
sians. About this time, he cruelly caused 
his general Parmenio, who had grown 
gray in his service, to be assassinated, on 
suspicion of a pretended conspiracy. 

2. He soon after seized the traitor Bes- 
sus, and caused him to be sent to Ecbata- 
na,* where he was put to death. At Ma- 
racanda, he killed his favorite Clitus in a 
fit of passion, being exasperated by the re- 
proaches of Clitus, who accused him of 
having become a tyrant, and reproached 
liim for having slain Parmenio. The re-' 
morse of Alexander for this action was so 
great, that he remained for days stretched 
on the floor in an agony of grief, weeping, 
and refusing all sustenance. 

3. In the country of the Sacse, Alexander 
married Roxana, daughter of their king 
Oxiartes. She was a lady of singular 
beauty and talent ; but the marriage gave 
much offence to the Macedonians. Giddy 
with conquest, the ambition of Alexander 
now knew no bounds. He penetrated into 
India, which was accounted the richest 
country in the world. He passed tlie Indus, 
and advanced to the Hydaspes, the passage 
of which was disputed by one of the kings 
named Poms. 

4. Alexander conquered and took him 
prisoner ; but afterwards, struck with admi- 
ration by his undaunted magnanimity, he 
restored him his kingdom. Still resolved 
to push forward, he prepared to pass the 
Hy phasis, when the murmurs of his troops 
obliged him to return. Arrived at the 
confines of Persia, he affected to imitate 
Bacchus, and made a triumphal progress 



* Now Hamadan, the capital of Media, and pal- 
tee of Deioces^ hiog of Media. 



through Carmama,* mounted on a chariot, 
and feasting sumptuously. 

5. The whole countiy resounded with 
music and bacchanalian songs, and large 
casks of wine were placed dlons the roS, 
of which the soldiers and peop& drank iu 
profusion. At Ecbatana, he continued to 
celebrate feasts and games, and abandoned 
himself to pleasures and excess. Here his 
favorite Hephsestion died, and was mourned 
by Alexander as a brother. He celebrated 
his funeral obsequies at Babylon with a 
magnificence almost incredible, and then 
offered sacrifices to him as a god. 

6. He proceeded to beautify Babylon, 
and proposed making it the seat of empire, 
when the hand of deaUi put a stop to all 
his vast projects. After a feast where he 
had drank to excess, he was seized with a 
fever, which terminated mortally. When 
at the point of dissolution, he was asked to 
whom he left his empire. * To the most 
worthy,' said he, and expired. He was 
then tnirty-two years of age, and had reign- 
ed twelve years: B.C. 323. He died 
equally regretted by the Macedonians and 
Persians. His empire extended from the 
Indus to Lybia, and from the Adriatic to the 
Caspian. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GREECE-CONTINUED 

1. Upon the death of Alexander, his con 
quests were divided among thirty-three of 
his principal generals ; but at length, four of 
these oflEicers obtained the whole. Egypt, 
Lybia, Palestine, and Arabia were assigned 
to Ptolemy ; whose successors, named the 
Ptolemies, reigned there for two centunes. 
Cassander became king of Macedonia and 
Greece ; Lysimachus, of Thrace and Bi- 
liiynia ; and the remaining territories, in- 
cluding the kingdom of ^^a and the re- 
gion extending from it to the Indus, were 
given to Seleucus. The kings of Syria are 
known in history as the Seleucidie. 

2. On hearing of the death cf Alexander 



* A country between Persia and India. 
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Demosthenes made one more effort to re- 
store freedom in his country. He endea- 
vored by his eloquence to rouse his coun- 
trymen to shake off the Macedonian yoke, 
but in vain. The ancient spirit which an- 
imated tfie Greeks, was now nearly extinct, 
and they listened to the councils of Pho- 
cion, which were for pacific measures. 

3. Antipater, who for some time after 
tlie death of Alexander governed Greece, 
demanded that Demosthenes should be de- 
livered into his hands. On hearing of this, 
Demosthenes put an end to his life by poi- 
son: B. C. 3fJ2. 

4. Phocion, one of the most virtuous and 
eminent men of Greece, had been chosen 
general of the Athenian armies forty-five 
times. Yet, upon some vague and ill- 
founded suspicion, his ungrateful country- 
men condemned him to death. 

5. When about to swallow the dose of 
poison b3r which he was sentenced to die, 
one of his friends begged to know what 
message he should convey to his son. * Tell 
him,* said Phocion, * to pardon the mjustice 
of the Athenians.' This virtuous man was 
upwards of eighty years old when he died. 
The Athenians, afterwards struck with a 
sense of their injustice, erected a statue of 
brass to his memory. 

6. From the death of Alexander until 
their subjugation by the Romans, the his- 
tory of the Grecian states presents nothing 
but a series of uninteresting revolutions. 
The last effort of liberty in Greece was the 
Achaean league, by which the smaller 
states, with Achaia at their head, united 
together for their mutual protection: B. 
C.281. 

7. For a period of forty years, during 
which this league subsisted, it served m 
some measure as a barrier against the Ma- 
cedonian power. It did not, however, ef- 
fect much, until Aratus, by his wise coun- 
sels, gave greater force to its operations. 
Aratus was the son of Nicias, one of the 
principal citizens of Sicyon, and when only 
twenty years of age, effected the freedom 
of his country, which had long groaned 
under the tyranny of Nicocles. 

8. He pefsuaded the Sicyonians to accede 
to the Achaean league, and being chosen 



g^ieral of the Achseans, recovered from 
Antigonus the citadel of Corinth, of which 
that prince had taken possession. It was 
about this period that the Roman name be- 
gan to become celebrated, even in Greece. 

9. Aratus, having taken Acro-Corinth 
and Megara from the Macedonians, united 
them to the Achaeans. He also persuaded 
the cities of Megalopolis, Epidaurus, and 
Trezene, to unite with tiiem. His great ob- 
ject was to unite the whole of Peloponnesus 
m one republic, and for that purpose he next 
directed his efforts towards Lacedromon. 

10. A great change had taken place in 
Sparta since the period when Lycur^us 
had established his laws there. Avance 
and luxury had obtained a footing amongst 
them, and the Spartan character had greatly 
degenerated from its former severe simpb- 
city. Agis, king of Sparta, a prince of a 
mild ana irresolute character, endeavored 
to reform the abuses which had gradually 
crept into the state, and to restore the laws 
Of Lycurgus. Agesilaus, one of the prin- 
cipal citizens, opposed his views, and Leo- 
nidas, the other kmg, endeavored to accom- 
plish the ruin of Agis. He was brought 
to trial, and condemned to death as a traitor 
to his country, B. C. 244. 

11. Upon the death of Leonidas, his son, 
Cleomenes, ascended the throne. He also 
attempted a reform in the government, and 
having, by several successful expeditions 
against the Achaeans, greatly advanced his 
authority at Sparta, ne no longer hesitated 
in taking bolder measures. He diminished 
the power of the ephori, applied himself to 
restore the laws of Lycurffus, and by the 
simplicity and frugality of his own way of 
life, gained the confidence and esteem of 
the citizens. 

12. Havinff gained an important victory 
over the Achaeans, he compelled tliem to 
sue for peace, and consented to grant it, 
only on condition of his being chosen com 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the league 
Aratus, aflSronted by this proposal, apjuie'l 
for assistance to Antigonus, who rejoiced 
at the opportunity thus afforded him of ex 
tending his authority in preece. 

13. He advanced with a large army to 
the assistance of the Achaeans, and defest- 
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ed Oeomenes in the neighborhood of Sa- 
laeia. He owed his victory, in a great 
measure, to the courage of Philopoemen, 
yet a very young man, who fouffht at the 
head of the Achaian cavalry. Cleomenes, 
unable to endure the sight of his country's 
misfortune, set sail for Egypt Antigonus, 
arriving at Sparta, took possession of it as 
a conqueror. He treated the inhabitants 
with kindness, but overturned every thing 
done by Cleomenes for reviving the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus. 



CHAPTER Xy. 

GREECE— CONTINUED 

1. About this time, a dreadful earthquake 
happened at Rhodes,* which did immense 
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damage, and threw down the famous bra- 
zen Colossus. The Rhodians, finding them- 
selves reduced to ruin by this disaster, im- 
plored assistance of the neighboring princes. 
Large sums of money were sent them by 
the kings of Sicily and Egypt, as well as 
by Antigonus, Seleucus, and Mithridates. 

2. The-^Etolians, the most hardy and un- 
polished people of Greece, taking advan- 
tage of the exhausted condition of the 

* A celebrated island in the Carpathian sea, one 
hundred and twenty miles in circumference, at the 
south of Caria, from which it is twenty miles dis- 
tant. It has been known by the several names of 
(^usa, Stadia, Telchinis, Cor^mbia, Trinacria, 
iEthria. Asteria, Poessa, Atabyna, Oloessa, Mar- 
eta, ana Pelasgia. 



Peloponnesus, carried their arms into the 
territory of Messene, and committed great 
ravages there. Upon this, Aratus marched 
against them, but being defeated, he appli- 
ed for assistance to Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, who had ascended the throne on the 
death of his father Antigonus. 

3. Philip immediately made preparations 
for attacking the ^tolians. Success attend- 
ed his arms, and growing haughty by re- 
peatei^ conquests, he be?an to treat his allies 
with insupportable pride. Aratus, having 
remonstrated with him upon his conduct, 
was basely poisoned by his command. 

4. The most remaricable character of 
this period was Philopoemen. He obtained 
the glorious appellation of the ' last of the 
Greeks.' He was a native of Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. He was at once a phuosophei 
and a warrior, and while he took Epami- 
nondas for his model, he devoted his private 
hours to the study of Homer. Being ap- 
pointed general of the Achseans, he en- 
deavored to restore discipline among the 
troops, and to check the growmg taste for 
luxury and magnificence observable in 
Athens. Finding a complete reform in this 
particular impossible, he endeavored at least 
to direct their expensive taste to warlike 
objects — ^to the purchase of fine horses, 
superb arms, lofby plumes, and embroidered 
coats of mail ; while in his own appearance 
he observed a remarkable simplicity. 

5. He defeated the Lacedemonians, and 
with his own hand killed their king, Ma- 
chanidas. A statue of brass was erected 
in honor of Philopcemen in consequence of 
tliis victory. Havings entered the theatre 
during the celebration of the Nemean 
games, just sa the musician Pylades was 
saying the following line to his lyre, 

* The palm of liberty for Greece I won.' 

the whole audience rose up, and wiUi shouts 
of applause turned towards PhilopoBmen. 

6. Sparta at this time was governed by 
the tyrant Nabis, who, prompted by insatia- 
ble avarice, banished the rich citizens, or put 
them to the torture, in order to obtain their 
wealth. The Athenians, finding their tren- 
quillity disturbed by the ambitioos and tur> 
bulent spirit of king Philip, sent deputies te 
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Rome compiammg ot his conduct The 
Etomans 'declared war against Philip, and 
were joined by the jEtolians. 

7. King Philip and Q,uintius, sumanied 
Plaminius, came to an engagement in 
Thessaly. Here the Romans gained a 
complete victory over Philq), who was 
forced to sue for peace. Ten commission- 
ers were named by the Roman senate ibr 
settling the conditions of thetreatv. These 
were, that all the Greek cities, whether m 
Europe or Asia, should be declared free ; 
that Philip should withdraw his garrisons 
— ^should deliver up to the Romans his 
prisoners and deserters — should pay them 
one tiiousand talents— and should send his 
son Demetrius to Rome as an hostage. 

8. This decree, being read aloud by a 
herald at the celebration of the Isthmian 
games, was followed by deafening shouts 
of applause from the assembled multitude. 
The whole assembly were vehement in 
their thanks to Quintius, the Roman gene- 
ral, whom they regarded as their deliverer. 
Some knelt and kissed his hands, and 
others crowned him with garlands of flow- 
ers, while all were loud in extolling the 
glory of the Roman name. 

9. Soon after, the Roman general defeat- 
ed the tyrant Nabis, and forced him to sue 
for peace. The Messenians, having re- 
nounced the Achaean league, resolved to 
take possession of Corona. PhilopcEmen, 
though seventy years of age, took the field 
against them. His troops were defeated, 
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and he bmself was taken prisoner, con- 
tacted to Messene in chains, and condemn- 



ed to die by poison. The last of the 
Greeks* submitted without complaint to 
his sentence, and having drank off the poi- 
son, expired without a murmur : B. C. 183. 

10. The power and credit of the Achaean 
league began to excite the jealousy of the 
Roman senate. In order to weaken their 
influence, they endeavored to foment divi- 
sions amongst its members; while the 
Achseans became careless of the Roman 
friendship, and by their want of prudence, 
hurried to their irretrievable ruin. 

11. The Romans determined to make 
war against the Achaeans, and sent Mom- 
mius against them at the head of a con- 
siderable army. Mummius advanced to 
Corinth, gave battle to the Achaeans in the 
isthmus, overpowered and put them to 
flight Then Mummius entering the city, 
gave it up to be pillaged, put the men to 
Die sword, and sold the women and chil- 
dren for slaves. He then gave orders for 
the removal of the statues and paintings, 
set fire to the houses, and reduced the city 
to ashes, B. C. 146. 

V2. Among the pictures found in Corinth, 
was one of Bacchus, executed by the cele- 
brated Aristides, and valued at three thou- 
sand two hundred pounds sterling. This was 
sent to Rome, and placed in the temple of 
Ceres. We are told that the Roman gene- 
ral, in order to impress the necessity of 
carefulness upon the minds of those per- 
sons emploved in transporting to Rome 
the Corinthian statues and paintings, 
assured them, that if any of them were 
spoiled or missing, tliey should be oblig- 
ed to furnish new ones at their own ex- 
pense. 

13. The history of Greece now drew 
rapidly to a close. Commissioners were 
sent from Rome, to abolish the popular 
form of government, and to create magis- 
trates dependent on the Roman common- 
wealth. For some time, the Greeks were 
left in the full enjoyment of their liberty 
and laws. 

14. But at last, Greece was reduced to a 
Roman province, and was governed by a 
prtetor, sent from Rome, and elected annu- 
ally. Thenceforth, it bore the name of 
the province of Achaia. Greece, though 
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stripped of her power, still retained her 
empire in the sciences and arts. Thither 
the most illustrious of her conquerors re- 
paired for instruction. Athens remained 
the school of learning, the standard of 
taste and refinement, and the central point 
in the republic of letters. The emperors 
invited the Grecian philosophers to their 
court, and even when Rome herself had 
fallen from her greatness, Greece still pre- 
served her intellectual sovereignty. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GREECE-CONTINUED. ^ 

1. Greece was a region of extreme 
beauty; its lakes, rivers, and majestic 
mountains, each endeared by a thousand 
associations, itsliaunted woods and groves, 
its thousand fairy isles, marked it as a 
fit dwelling place for taste and intellectual 
greatness. Considering the intimate con- 
nection between nature and art, we are not 
surprised that in this lovely country, archi- 
tecture, painting, music, sculpture and 
poetry should have arrived at such a pitch 
of perfection. 

S. The city of Athens has already been 
briefly descnbed ; but a more minute de- 
scription may not be wholly uninteresting. 
It was situated about five miles from the 
sea, in a large plain, from the centre of 
which rose a hill named the Acropolis, an 
upper city. There was also a lower city, 
and both divisions contained four hundred 
and forty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
a large majority were slaves. The city, 
at the zenith of its prosperity, was twenty- 
five miles in circumference. 

3. The upper city, sixteen miles in cir- 
cumference, was girted by a strong wall 
pierced by nine gates. The main entrance 
was reacted by means of a white marble 
6ta,ircase. The lower city, containing the 
buildings encompassing the citadel, was 
protected by strong waBs. The temple of 
Neptune, and the oeautiful temple of Mi- 
nerva, called the Parthenon, both remain 
to the present day, and the latter is esteem- 
ed as the most perfect specimen extant of 



the finest and purest style of Grecian 
architecture. It is two hundred and 
twenty-nine feet long, one hundred and 
one broad, and sixty-nine high. Athens 
contained some of the most splendid woika 
ever produced by art 

4. Sparta, Thebes, and CorintI' were 
noted for architectural beauty. The Spar- 
tans, averse to ornament and ostentation 
in private life, yet decorated their formn, 
or great central square, with statues and 
beautiful edifices. Corinth, the capital of 
Achaia, produced the beautifiil column 
called the Corinthian pillar, whose orna- 
mental style is justly aomired. 

5. The age of Pericles, about four hun- 
dred and thirty years B. C. maybe consid- 
ered as that in which arclutecture, painting 
and sculpture flourished most The archi- 
tecture of the Greeks consisted of three 
orders, — ^the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
The Doric was characterized by plainness, 
but at the same time its efifect was sublime. 
The Ionic was extremely graceful and ele- 
gant The Corinthian, umting the beauties 
of tlie other orders, was rich, magnificent, 
and highly ornamental. 

6. The ancient Greek statues which have 
fortunately descended to us, will ever re- 
main models to the artists, and imperishable 
sources of admiration to the man of taste. 
From the beauty of the mere casts, those 
who have never seen the originals of the 
Venus, the dying Gladiator, and the Lao- 
coon, may form some idea of their wonder- 
ful excellence.^ 

7. The Venus is a statue presenting in 
the unshrouded form of the goddess of 
love, an union of all the traits of female 
loveliness. Its beauty is more than mor- 
tal ; the eye gazes unwearied on the face 
and figure, and the mind hardly realizes 
that it is of stone. The dying Gladiator 
depicts a strong man on the eve of deatli, 
rousing his waning strength to support 
himself. The sinking of the muscular 
system may be observed. 

8. The group of Laocoon and his sons 
is highly grand and beautiful. The story 
which it iSustrates is this : Laocoon, high- 
priest of Apollo, having incurred the £s- 
pleasure or the gods, was attacked and 
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Strangled while preparing to offer sacri- 
fice, oy two enormous serpents, which 
issued from the sea. The sculptor has 
represented Laocoon and his two sons 
struggling in the crushing embraces of the 
enormous reptiles. The unmense strength 
of the high-priest contrasts finely with the 
yielding ana weak fortns of the two lovely 
boys. 

9. No specimens of the painting of the 
Greeks have reached us. Ancient writers, 
however, described it as in nothing inferior 
to their sculpture, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that they excelled in that, 
as in other departments of the. fine arts. 
Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius have been 
particularly praised. 

1(X Zeuxis and Parrhasius were ffood- 
humored rivals, and used frequenuy to 
enter into contests with each otner to de- 
cide the superiority of one. Zeuxis painted 
a basket fiil of grapes with such truth to 
nature, that the birds flew to the painting 
and endeavored to eat the fruit Parrha- 
sius painted a linen cloth han^ng in natu- 
ral folds, and so successfully did he achieve 
the work, that Zeuxis, on being taken be- 
fore it, requested the artist to remove the 
cloth and show him his picture. On being 
made aware of the deception, he exclaimec^ 
* Vou have conquered, Parrhasius, — I misled 
birds, but you have deceived an artist' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

GREECE— CONTINUED. 

1. The Athenians were divided into three 
classes : citizens, foreigners or sojourners, 
and slaves. The citizens were the most 
privileged class. They alone were eligible 
to office, and the right of citizenship was 
only conferred by an assembly of the peo- 
ple, although it was inherited by children 
from parents who had been citizens. The 
citizens ware divided into ten tribes, whose 
residence was not limited to Athens. The 
surrounding boroughs of Attica contained 
some tribes. Each tribe bore the name of 
some ancient hero, and was divided into 



three parts ; each of these parts being again 
subdivided into thirty famibes. 

2. Persons coming from foreign countries 
to reside in Attica were termea sojourners 
They were under the protection of the law, 
and permitted to pursue their business in 
Athens ; but except in case of rendering 
important services to the state, tiiey were 
not admitted to the right of voting, or made 
eligible to any office by participating in 
the rights of citizenship. 

3. The slaves were of two sorts. The 
first were freeborn citizens, on whom po- 
verty had imposed the necessity of servmff 
masters for wages. These people gained 
Their liberty on acquiring the means of pro- 
curing subsistence. The second class were 
entirely at the disposal of their masters, and 
genenSly had no hope of redeeming them- 
selves, or of procuring freedom for their 
children. Sometimes by fighting for the 
state or by their savings, slaves were ena- 
bled to purchase their freedom. 

4. The Athenian magistrates were of 
three kinds, distinguished by the manner 
of their election. 1st. The CRirotoneti, who 
were chosen in a lawful assembly by the 
people, who expressed their votes on these 
occasions by holding up their hands. 2d. 
The Cleroti, who after receiving the ap- 
proval of the people, were selected by lot 
3d. The Ereti, who were officers appointed 
by particular tribes, and invested with pe- 
culiar authority to transact any business. 

5. Poorer citizens were eligible to office, 
but men of distinguished rank only were 
appointed. Some few exceptions occur. 
Every candidate was obliged to appear in 
the forum and give an account of his past 
life. While in office, any magistrate could 
be brought to trial for a neglect of the 
duties of his office, and at the expiration of 
his term of service, was made to give an 
account of his conduct Thirty days were 
allowed for accusation, and during this 
period any man could bring a charge of 
mal-administration against a magistrate. 

6. The government of Athens was usu- 
ally administered by the archons, nine in 
number, the senate of five hundred, and 
the assemblies of the people. The archon& 
having the executive power, were electeo 
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annually by lot They wore wreaths of 
myrtle, their persons were held inviolable, 
and they were also exempted from the pay- 
ment of some taxes. The first was called 
archon by way of distinction. His duty 
was to decide on cases between married 
persons, also on matters of divorce, inhe- 
ritance, and other important concerns. He 
"Was the general guardian of orphans. 

7. The second archon wore a crown, 
and was called basileus, or king. The 
third archon was styled polemarch; the 
remaining six, thesmothetse. Thej had 
the general direction of the repubbc and 
the execution of the laws in their hands, 
Minor police regulations were committed 
to subordinate officers. The senate of five 
hundred, who were annually chosen by lot 
from the different tribes, had ffreat power. 
They examined proposals which were to be 
submitted to the people, and took care that 
nothing unimportant or improper should 
come before tliem. They mscussed mea- 
sures of public importance. To them were 
submitted the accounts of the magistrates. 
The direction of the fleet was in the hands 
of the senate, as well as the punishment 
of offences not noticed by the laws. 

8. Assemblies of the people were for the 
purpose of discussing measures for the 
welfare of the commonwealth. All Athe- 
nian freemen had a right to attend ; but 
strangers, slaves, women, and those who 
had received an infamous punishment, were 
excluded. The assemblies were regularly 
held every thirty-five days, and also con- 
vened in any great emergency. 

9. No fewer than six thousand citizens 
could legally compose an assembly. They 
decided upon peace or war, gave audience 
to ambassadors, confirmed or repealed laws, 
&c. In these assemblies, the orators of 
Athens exercised their influence. 

10. The court called Areopagus was an 
assembly which took an active part in the 
government. It was called Areopagus or 
Mars hill, from the spot on which it was 
held. The members behaved with the 
greatest solemnity and power. The court 
took cognizance of all crimes in religion or 
government, and also examined the state 
of the laws and of pubHc manners. 



11. Much mention being made of ostra- 
cism in ancient history, it may be well to 
explain it here. An assembly of the peo- 
ple being held, each one wrote the name 
of the person most obnoxious to him on a 
shell {ostrakon) and deposited it in a por- 
tion of the market-place provided for the 
purpose. If the shells amounted to six 
thousand, the ostracism was effective ; if 
not, void. The archons laid together the 
shells containing the name of one indivi- 
dual, and the citizen whose name occurred 
most frequently was banished for ten years, 
with leave to enjoy his estate. Thus many 
excellent citizens, without even a specified 
offence, were sacrificed to the capricious 
spleen of the Athenians. 

12. There were two classes of Spartan 
citizens, the Homoii and the Hypomiones. 
The former were eligible to oflice ; but the 
latter, being composed of poor citizens,, 
the freedmen and their sons, were merely 
permitted the right of voting at elections. 
The Helots, or slaves, far outnumbered 
the citizens. Their duties did not great- 
ly differ from those imposed on servants 
in other parts of Greece, but were less 
severe. 

13. The two Spartan kings every month 
took an oath to keep the laws. To one 
was committed the command of the army, 
while the other usually remained at home 
with civil authority. The kings, as first 
citizens, presided m the senAe, but their 
peculiar province was to regulate the ob- 
servances of religion. The senate was 
composed of twenty-eight members, inclu- 
sive of the kings. They were above sixty 
years of age, were elected for ife and on 
account of their virtue. They exammed 
all subjects connected with peace and war 
and had the direction of the most impor- 
tant public concerns. 

14. The Ephori were annual magistrates, 
five in number, chosen by the people, and 
whose duty it was to examine into tne state 
of education and the administration of 
justice. Of the two assemblies of the 
people to decide on matters submitted tc 
them by the senate, the first, called the 
general assembly, was attended by all the 
fireemen of Laconia: the second, or lesser 
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assembhr, only by Spartans over thirty 
years of age. 

15. The other states of Greece were 
OTincipally governed by a republican form. 
The Amphictyonic council was an assem- 
bly composed at first of deputies from a 
few northern states of Greece, but after- 
wards, of delegates from twelve. They 
decided upon all questions connected with 
differences between cities, and they tried 
all offences committed in violation of the 
rights of nations. Each state sent two 
deputies. The assemblies were semi- 
annual. The vernal assembly was held at 
Delphi, the autumnal at Thermopylce. 

16. The Grecian armies were composed 
of citizens whom the law obliged, in obe- 
dience to the summons of a magistrate, to 
appear prepared to do military duty, at a 
certain age. The largest division of army 

•consisted of infantry; there were also 
liorsemen, soldiers in chariots, and on ele- 
phants. The arms were at first brazen, 
the boots and some other portions being of 
tin. Iron was afterwards the predominant 
material. 

17. The defensive armor consisted of a 
helmet and breast-plate, a back-piece, 
greaves to defend the legs, guards to pro- 
tect the hands, a kind of belt to cover the 
front part of the body, and a shield. The 
offensive weapons were the spear, the 
sword, the pc^e-axe, an iron or wooden club, 
bows and arrows, darts, javelins and slings. 
The severest punishments were inflicted 
upon cowards. In Lacedcemon, they for- 
feited the rights of citizenship ; it was a dis- 
grace to intermarry with them, they might 
be beaten like slaves without being per- 
mitted to return a blow, and they were 
forced to wear a distinguishing dress. Ar- 
chilochus the poet was banished from Spar- 
ta, for having facetiously related the loss 
of his sliield m an epigram. 

18. The Greek vessels were of three 
sorts : ships of passage, ships of war, and 
ships of burthen. Smps of passage were 
transports ; ships of burthen were used as 
tenders, and were generally of a round form; 
ships of war were filled with troops and 
weapons by which naval engagements 
were carried on. They differ from each 



other in the various number of their banks 
of oars. These were not ranged vexticaUy 
over each other, but ascending like stairs 
back of each other. The war-galleys had 
high, carved beaks or rostrums. 

19. The mythology of the Greeks, which 
varied but little from that of the Romans, 
will be comprehended in a general view 
of ancient mythology at the end of that 
portion of this history devoted to Rome. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

• GREECE— CONCLUDED. 

1. The answers of oracles exercised the 

greatest influence upon the conduct of the 
reeks, since the most implicit belief was 
placed in them. The presiding priests and 
priestesses pretended to divine inspiration ; 
filled with a frenzied spirit, they uttered 
ravings which were regarded as die words 
of a deity. By making use of words and 
phrases which admitted of a double mean- 
mg, the priests always managed to keep 
up a show of truth in their answers. The 
oracles of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, the 
oracle of Jupiter atDodona,and of Trebo- 
nius, were the most celebrated.. 

2. The public games of Greece, in which, 
besides contests in athletic sports and ex- 
ercises, musicians, poets, artists and phi- 
losophers struggled for victory were very 
celebrated. They were four in number, — 
the Olympic, Pytiiian, Isthmian and Ne- 
mean. 

3. Hercules instituted the Olympic games 
in honor of Jupiter Olympus, twelve hun- 
dred and twenty-two years B. C. They 
were discontinued for a long period, and 
renewed by Lycurgus eight hundred and 
eighty-four years B. C, and then by Coroe 
bus seven hundred and seventy-six years 
B. C. The last date is the era of the first 
Olympiad. An Olympiad is the space (of 
four years) between one celebration of the 
Olympic games and another ; this was the 
method in which the Greek computation 
of time was made. The reward of the 
victors was a crown of laurel. 

4. The Pythian games were celebrated 
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eyeiT fifth year at Delphi, in honor of 
Apollo, who killed the serpent P3rthon, and 
was thence called Pythian, The Nemean 
games were celebrated every third year at 
Nemea. They were instituted by Her- 
cules. The victor's crown was of par- 
sley. Near the isthmus of Connth, the 
Isthmian games occurred, first every third, 
finally every fifth year. The victors at 
these games were presented with garlands 
of pine-leaves. 

5. In literature the Greeks have sur- 
passed all ancient and modem nations. 
The alphabet was brought into Greece by 
Cadmus, fifteen hundred and nineteen yeari^ 
B. C. Poetry was cultivated in Greec^ ' 
before the invention of letters, and Greece 
has produced poets whose writings will ne- 
ver be forgotten. How many bright names 
congregate on that page of Grecian history 
which records the triumphs of her poetry ! 

6. Here we behold Homer, the master 
of epic poetry, and Hesiod, the moral Ana- 
creon, whose music is immortal; Sappho 
the poetess, whose songs and whose love 
are on the lips and in the minds of all ; 
Pindar, fanciful and striking, have made 
the world echo the praises of their lyrics. 
Among the Greek dramatists, ^schylus is 
wild and terrific, Euripides touches the 
strings of tenderness and affection, Sopho- 
cles is pure, grand and impressive, and 
Menander elegant The pastorals of The- 
ocritus are models of that kind of poetry. 

7. Greece also produced the most elo- 
quent orators. Thucydides, Isocrates and 
Demosthenes will forever live in the annals 
of oratory, as the most distinguished. In 
the department of history, Herodotus and 
Xenophon were eminent 

8. The philosophers of Greece arose 
from the rhapsodists or reciters of the po- 
ems of Homer and others at the public 
games ; they established schools of philo- 
sophy which afterwards multiplied amaz- 
ingly, and were much frequented. The 
sects were distinguished by peculiarities 
of belief. Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Epicurus, and Socrates, among oth- 
ers, were noted philosophers. The doc- 
trines of Aristotle reigned in the schools 
for sixteen hundred years. 



9. The Greek men wore an under gar- 
ment called tunic, over which they cast a 
mantle ; their sandals were secured to the 
soles of their feet by thongs or ropes laced 
round them. The women wore a long 
tunic flowinff from the waist (to which it 
was confined tightly by a sash) to the feet 
Over this they wore a short robe bordered 
at the bottom with colored stripes, and con- 
fined at the waist by a ribbon. They 
sometimes threw a robe over this, which 
they wore gathered into folds. 

10. The early Grecians wore no cover- 
ing upon their heads ; but, in after-times, 
they had hats which tied beneath the chin. 
The females always had their heads cover- 
ed. The Athenians wore in their hair 
grasshoppers made of gold, as emblems of 
9ie antiquity of their nation, boasting thai 
they sprang from the earth. The Spartan 
kings and magistrates were little distin- 
guished by dress. The military ffarments 
were scarlet The Greeks valued scarlet 
much, and purple still more. 

11. The Greeks had four meals; they 
breakfasted at sunrise, dined at noon, in 
the afternoon made another repast, and 
finished with supper, which was the prin- 
cipal meal of the day, being taken after 
their business was over. 

12. Convivial entertainments were at 
first given as acts of public devotion, but 
were afterwards used m private life. Some- 
times a city, tribe, or families met together 
at a political feast. The Greeks drank 
water and wine. Spiced wines were com- 
mon at the tables of rich people. Hot 
bathing, anointing the body and changing 
of clouies, were the usual preludes to a 
feast Men and women were never invited 
together. At first, guests sat-erect at table , 
but couches, for a recumbent postiu*e, were 
introduced as luxury advanced. 

13. It was necessary for parties wishing 
to marry to obtain the consent of parents, 
without which they were unlawful. Loss 
of esteem, and sometimes punishment, ac- 
companied a refusal to enter into the con- 
nubial state. Polygamy was permitted uj 
times of great calamity, such as an exter- 
minating war, or pestilence. Socrates, on 
this account, took a second wife. 
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14. The Grecian women rarely appear- 
ed in strange company ; they were confined 
in remote parts of the house, and permitted 
no male visitors. Abroad, their faces were 
studiously concealed by veils, and to be 
abroad much was considered a disgrace. 

15. Children were exposed for defor- 
mity or weakness in some parts of Greece. 
All children were obliged to maintain their 
parents, except those children whose pa- 
rents had not brought them up to some 
useful employment, 

16. The solemnities attending the burial 
of the dead were many, and considered of 
the utmost importance. The most dreadful 
imprecation, m the view of a Greek, was 
to wish that a person might not receive the 
honors of a iunera]. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ROME. 

1. Little IS accurately known concemmg 
the origin of the Roman empire ; and the 
various accounts of its early history which 
have been transmitted us are evidently 
fictitious. The Romans, in order to conceal 
the meanness and obscurity in which tlie 
birtli of their* nation is involved, have 
claimed the honor of being descended from 
the gods. Although no reliance is to be 
placed upon their accounts of the first ages 
of the empire, they are worthy of observa- 
tion and curiosity. 

2. iEneas, a Trojan prince, said to have 
been the son of Anchises and Venus, after 
escaping from the horrors of the destruc- 
tion of Troy, and after having, in a long 
course of wandering, gone through many 
vicissitudes and adventures, landed at the 
mouth of the Tiber, in Italy, and presented 
himself to Latinus, king of the country. 
By him he was kindly received, and pro- 
mised the hand of his daughter Lavinia in 
marriage. She, however, had previously, 
with the sanction of her mother Amata, 
been betrothed to Turnus, king of the Rutu- 
li, and he was accordingly incensed against 

.the stranger who came to bear, away his 
bride. 



3. To prevent the proposed marriage of 
iEneas with Lavinia, Turnus made war 
against him, and aft«r several severe battlea 
was killed, in single combat, by his rival. 
Mneas immediately married Lavinia, in 
whose honor he built the town of Lavinium. 
He succeeded his father-in-law on the 
throne. His death took place, aft er a reigu 
of a few years, in a battle with the Etru- 
rians. 

4. Numitor, (the fifteenth king in a di- 
rect line from iEneas,) took possession of 
the throne, pursuant to the will of his fa- 
ther; while to his brother Amulius were 
ipft all the treasures which had been brought 
To Italy from Troy. Amulius, however, 
confiding in the influence of his wealth, 
dethroned his brother and usurped the royal 
authority. With the jealousy of guilt, ho 
feared the future fortunes of the sons of 
Numitor, whom he put to death, that he 
might enjoy his ill-gotten power in security. 

5: Having disposed of his unfortunate 
nephews, he determined to prevent the pos- 
sibility of having rivals in the descendants 
of his brother's only daughter, Rhea Silvia, 
whom he compelled to become a vestal vir- 
gin. She, however, became the mother of 
Romulus and Remus. As soon as their 
birth was discovered, the mother was con- 
demned to be buned alive ; and the infants, 
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in a wicker basket, were exposed to the 
mercy of the swollen waters of the Tiber. 
6. The children were saved by this cir- 
cumstance : the Tiber having at this tune 
inundated its banks, and flowed far upon 
Uxe land, the water into which the basket 
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had been cast, proved too shallow to drown 
them, and on the water subsiding, they 
were taken up by the king's herdsman, 
Faustulus, and carried to ms wife, Acca 
Laurentia, by whom they were brought up 
as her own children. 

7. Romulus and Remus, as they grew 
up among the simple shepherds, soon ffave 
proof of desires and talents which did not 
belong to tiie condition of their associates. 
They developed an ambition and daring 
which were calculated to surprise those 
who did not know the royal blood that 
flowed within their veins. The amuse- 
ments of the chase soon displeased them 
by their monotony, and as an image of war, 
they were forced to content themselves 
with petty skirmishes with the robbers that 
infested the neigliborhood. 

8. In one of their adventures, Remus, 
having been captured by Numitor^s herds- 
men, was taken before the king and ac- 
cused of being a robber. Meanwhile, 
Romulus, gaining information from Faus- 
tulus of his hiffh birth, and the rank to 
which it entitled him, called together the 
hardy shepherds of the neighborhood, in- 
fused into their minds some of his own 
fiery daring and enthusiasm, and, putting 
himself at their head, attacked the guards 
and dwelling of the usurper. Wholly 
taken by surprise, and cowardly by nature, 
he was easily overcome, and the throne 
restored to Numitor, who, by the prowess 
of his grandson, whom he recognised, 
found himself again invested with 3ie au- 
thority of which he had been deprived 
forty-two years before. 

9. Having seen Numitor quietly re-es- 
tablished on his throne, his adventurous 
grandsons resolved to found a new city. 
Its location, they determined, should be 
upon those hills where they had formerly 
tended their flocks and herds. They in- 
vited all who were willing to court fortune 
and desirous of novelty to join them. 

10. That they might proceed in their un- 
dertaking with proper solemnity, they coin- 
cided wiSithe opinions of their gran^ather, 
that they should, according to custom, take 
an omen from the flight of birds. They 
therefore stationed ^emselves upon diite- 
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rent hills, and ajxxiously awaited the result 
To Remus there first ap'peared six vultures, 
but to Romulus twice that number ; and 
the latter omen being the most complete, 
Romulus thought himself victorious. His 
pretensions, however, were warmly con- 
tested by his brother Remus, and occasion- 
ed a vehement quarrel between them. The 
location of the walls of Rome was marked 
by a slight trench, and on Romulus com- 
manding his brother to respect the bounda- 
ry, the latter lajighing scomfiiUy, passed it 
at a leap. Romulus immediately struck 
him a fatal blow, and exclaimed, * So perish 
all, who would deride the walls of Rome ! ' 

11. Romulus, now eighteen years of age, 
steadily pursued the plan he had proposed.. 
He commenced the building of the city in 
the year B. C. 752. It was called Brnim^ 
(Romej) from its founder, was built upon 
the Palatine hill, where the fortunate omen 
had occurred, in the form of a square, and 
contained, shortly after the date of its com- 
mencement, nearly a thousand houses. It 
was about a mile in circumference, and 
possessed a territory surrounding the walls 
of about twenty-five miles in circuit. Cir- 
cumscribed, however, as its limits were, at 
first it was thinly inhabited, and it was not 
until the nei/i^ and daring legislator had in- 
vited thither outlaws, robbers, the greatest 
criminals, and all who were desirous of 
change, lliat he was enabled to number 
multitudes within the gates of Rome. 

12. No sooner had tne walls of the city 
begun to appear above their foundations, 
than the inhabitants began to think of pro- 
viding some form for their constitution. 
Romulus generously left them to choose 
their own head, and they unanimously 
elected him their king. He was, besides, 
acknowledged the head of tlieir religion, 
their chief magistrate, and the commander- 
in-chief in their army. They appointed 
him a body guard, and to impress the peo- 
ple with an idea of his authority, they also 
instituted a body, consisting of twelve men, 
who bore bundles of rods tied around axes, 
and who were always to precede him. 
These were to execute the sentences of 
the laws; they were called lidors, and 
their koplemenU fasces. 
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13. The senate consisted of one hundred 
of the principal citizens, men who had ac- 
quired a natural ascendancy over the minds 
of their fellows by age, wisdom, or valor. 
The first senator was appointed by the 
king, and to him was delegated the author- 
ity of governor at home, during the ab- 
sence of the king in war. 

14. The plebeians, the third branch of 
the legislature, authorized the laws intro- 
duced hj the king or the senate. By the 
votes of their assembly, all civil and mili- 
tary affairs, the appointment of a magis- 
trate, even the choice of a king, were con- 
firmed. 

15. Romulus, among his first cares, di- 
rected his attention to regulating the reli- 
gious ceremonies, and enforcing their ob- 
servance. The precise form of the religion 
of the period is unknown to us ; it consisted 
principally in a very vague belief, and was 
mainly in the hands of the augurs or sooth- 
sayers, who, by the flight of birds, the 
appearance of the entrails of the beasts 
slain at sacrifices, and the observance of 
trivial occurrences, pretended to penetrate 
the secrets of the future, and assume the 
direction of the present No enterprise, 
therefore, was permitted to be undertaken 
without first consulting thein. 

16. Wives were forbidden to separate 
from their husbands upon any pretext what- 
ever, although the men had perfect liberty 
to repudiate them on the slightest pretence. 
The laws with regard to parental authority 
were still more oppressive. A father had 
a tyrannical power over his children's lives 
and fortune, and could imprison or sell 
tliem, regardless of age, sex, or condition. 

17. Romulus next proceeded to number 
die inhabitants of Rome : he found they 
amounted only to three thousand foot, and 
8 bout three hundred horsemen able to bear 
arms. These he divided into three tribes, 
assigning to each tribe a separate portion 
of the city. These tribes were each again 
subcTivided into ten curiae, or companies, of 
one hundred men each, commanded by a 
centurion ; a priest, termed curio, to per- 
form the sacrifices, ^d two magistrates, 
called decemviri, to administer justice. 
Multitudes now thronged to the new and 



well regulated city, and they only needed 
women to com^dete its prosperity. 

18. Romulus, b^ means of deputies dis- 
patched to the neighboring Sabmes, invit- 
ed them to form an alliance, and showed 
them the advantages which would accrue 
to them from an mtimate connection with 
the Romans. The Sabines, a proud people, 
and then celebrated as the most warlike 
of the Italians, rejected these proposals 
with the utmost disdain ; and Romulus, in- 
censed at their contempt, resolved to gain 
his purpose, and humble the pride of his 
neighbors at the same time. 

19. He issued through the neighboring 
villages a proclamation for the celebration 
of a feast in honor of Neptune, and his 
extensive preparations heralded a brilliant 
spectacle. These entertainments, preced- 
ed by august sacrifices, ended in exhibitions 
of wresUers, gladiators, and chariot races. 
True to his hopes and anticipations, the 
Sabines came foremost of the spectators, 
and brought with them their fair wives and 
daughters to participate in the pleasures of 
the festival. While intent upon the games, 
a band of Roman youths, with drawn 
swords, sprang in among the spectators, 
and seizing the youngest and most lovely 
women, they bore them off in rapid tri- 




umph. In vain did the guests represent 
the enormity of this violation of the riglita 
of hospitality, in vain did the young Sabine 
women oppose the caresses of their rude 
lovers ; the first could obtain no redress by 
remonstrances, and the fears of the lattei 
soon changed to feelings of affection. 
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20. What the tardy Sabines were too 
dilatory to attempt, the inhabitants of Ce- 
nina,* Antemna,t and CrustuminumJ were 
resolved to do, revenge the common cause 
in arms. But being so imprudent as to. 
make separate incursions on the Romans, 
they were at different times defeated by 
Romulus. Prudence, mildness, and mode- 
ration characterized his treatment of the 
vanquished. Instead of putting the sub- 
dued warriors to the sword, and bUrninff 
their towns, he placed in them colonies of 
Romans, thereby securing an outward de- 
fence in case of any future attack upon 
Rome. 

21. The last and most redoubtable ene- 
my who undertook to revenge the abduc- 
tion of the Sabine women was Tatius, king 
of Cures, a city of the Sabines. He march- 
ed upon Rome at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men, and having the good fortune 
to meet with Tarpeia, the daughter of the 
commandant at the Capitoline^ hill, she 
engaged, for a reward which she named, 
to lead the troops within the city. She 
had asked for what the soldiers bore upon 
their arms, meaning their bracelets ; out 
when they had entered the city gates, as a 
punishment for her perfidy, they flunff 
their weighty bucklers upon her, and 
crushed her to death. 

22. The Sabines, having the advanta- 
geous position of the Capitoline hill, gave 
battle to the Romans, and the contest was 
carried on for three days. An unexpected 
circumstancis terminated the last battle 
whioh was fought in the valley between 
tl)^<Japitoline and Quirinal hills. During 
the heat of the conflict, the Sabine women, 
with dishevelled hair, and destitute of or- 
nament, rushed in between the contending 

rties, and regardless of their deadly 



* A town ofLatium. 

t A city betweea Rome and the Anio. Henee 
the derivation of the word anii atnnemr^before 
Vierhxr.) 

J A town of Etniria, near Veii. 

^ The Capitoh'ne hill, after the death of Tarpeia, 
was called ike Tarpeian hill, {Tarpeius mons,) 
from the circumstance of her being buried there. 
In after-times, the Homans used to throw con- 
demned criminals down its steep decliTity. 



weapons, with tears in their eyes, suppli- 
cated their husbands and children to desist 
The hostile armies, impelled by a mutual 
feeling, threw down their weapons. 

23. Terms of accommodation were a- 
greed upon, in which it was stipulated tliat 
Tatius and Romulus should reign conjoint- 
ly in Rome, with equal power and privi- 
leges ; that one hundred Sabines should 
be admitted into the senate ; that, althouffb 
the city should retain its name, the inhao- 
itants should be called Quirites, from Cures, 
the principal town of the Sabines ; and 
that those Sabines who preferred it, should 
be permitted to reside in Rome, and have 
all the privileges and immunities of Ro- 
man citizens. Tatius was soon afterwards 
slain by the Lavinians for protecting some 
of his servants who had robbed and mur- 
dered the Lavinian ambassador. 

24. Romulus, on finding himself again 
sole monarch of Rome, was unable to re- 
press the extravagant pride he felt His 
haughtiness and presumption disgusted the 
senate, who found their advice and autho- 
rity disregarded, and themselves mere in- 
struments in the hands of an arbitrary ru- 
ler. The king was then put to death ; in 
what manner it is uncertain. Some assert 
that his body was torn in pieces in the 
senate house ; others, that he disappeared 
during a review of his troops. His body 
was carefully concealed, and the people, 
persuaded that he was taten up to heaven, 
conferred upon him divine honors. They 
were content to worship as a god him whom 
they would not obey as a king. Romulus 
reigned thirty-seven years. After his death, 
the Romans dedicated a temple to him un« 
der the name of Quirinus. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

1. The choice of a successor to Romulus 
was productive of great division. Both 
Romans and Sabines claimed the honor 
of having the new long chosen trom their 
respective nations. Finally, the senaU 
agreed to take the royal authority mto theii 
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hands, each senator enjoying the honors 
and power of a king for five days. The 
plebeians, however, were not long in discov- 
ering the disadvantages of this metliod, 
which gave them a multitude of masters 
of different habits and ideas, and the king- 
ly power rested with the senate for the 
space of one year only. 

2. Numa Pompilius was chosen king in 
the year B. C. 715. He was about forty 
years old; mild, learned, and talented ; and 
possessed of that kind of influence which 
the kingdom at that time so much needed. 
Rome, being then of so recent formation, 
and contaimng within its society such dis- 
cordant elements and principles, so many 
wild and ill-regulated minds, required gen- 
tleness to soften, as well as authority to 
command, and talent to direct. 

3. It was not without reluctance that 
Numa, who, until the period of his becom- 
ing king, had lived in tranquil and pleasant 
retirement at Cures, accepted the dignified 
office which was offered him. Universal joy 
prevailed on the occasion. The new mon- 
arch began at once to impress his subjects 
with the importance of piety, the duties of 
religion and social virtues. To gain 
greater influence over their minds, he feign- 
ed divine inspiration, and a frequent inter- 
course with the goddess Egeria. 

4. He built numerous temples, instituted 
new orders of priests and feasts in honor 
of the ffoddess. He built the temple of 
Janus, flie gates of which were open in 
war, but shut in time of peace. He estab- 
lished the vestal virgins, four in number, 
in their duties and prerogatives. He divid- 
ed the Roman calendar, and set apart the 
days for work, which he called fasti^ and 
those for worship, called nefasti. Agri- 
culture, as a sacred duty, was allowed on 
the last. He abolished the distinction 
which existed between the Romans and 
Sabines, by dividing the people into trades, 
and making the members of each trade 
work and live together. 

5. Afler a reign of forty-three years, 
which was distinguished, not by bloodshed 
and by brilliant successes in arms, but by a 
time of uninterrupted peaceful prosperity 
and order, Numa Pompilius died at the age 



of fourscore. He directed his body, con* 
trary to usage, to be buried in a stone coffin, 
and his twenty-four books of ceremomes^ 
twelve in Latin, and the same number in 
Greek, to be interred in another by his side. 

6. After the death of Numa, there again 
occurred an interregnum, during which the 
senate resumed the royal authority. At 
lenffth, the people and the senate concurred 
in Sie election of TuUus Hostilius, a war- 
like and adventurous man, whose grand- 
father, a noble Roman, had signalized him- 
self by his prowess in the battles with the 
Sabines. The new king of Rome burned 
to lead his forces forth to battle. He did 
not long wish for war in vain. The Albans 
soon gave him an opportunity for the dis- 
play of his valor and military talents. The 
hostile armies drew up confronting each 
other on a plain about five miles from 
Rome. 

7. When the parties were standing in 
suspense, the Alban general proposed the 
decision of the controversy by single com^ 
bat, adding that the nation of the vanquish- 
ed champion should submit to that of the 
victorious. The proposal was received 
with acclamation by the Roman king and 
by the warriors of both armies. 

8. In the Roman camp were three twin- 
brothers, the Horatii, in the Alban other 
three, the Curiatii. These were chosen 
Hnanimously by their respective nations to 
decide the contest Equally armed, and 
apparently equally matched, they advanced 
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to the combat In the fiirious onset which 
took'plax^e, victory appeared to decide in 
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favor of the Albans, for two of the Horatii 
lay dead upon the field, and the surviving 
brother took to flight 

9. Soon, however, the Curiatii observed 
that the flight was feigned. The last of 
the Horatii was unhur^ and, awaiting the 
respective arrivals of his antagonists, who, 
by reason of their wounds, were unable to 
come up with him at the same time, he 
slow them one by one, and thus victory 
rested with the Roman arms. 

10. This event was, of course, productive 
of the greatest joy on their return to Rome. 
But tiie victor had not yet had his fill of 
death, and, ere night fefl, his hands were 
dipped in the blood of his sister, whom, 
because amidst the general joy, he found 
her weeping for her slain lover, one of the 
Curiatii, he killed upon the spot 

11. Even the stem spirit of a Roman 
senate could permit a few tears to a woman 
in her circumstances, and, detesting the 
brutality of the murderer, they condemned 
him to suffer punishment He was par- 
doned on an appeal to the people. 

12. Tullus Hostilius died after a reign 
of thirty-two years, some assert by light- 
ning, but most probably from treason. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. An interregnum ensued on the death 
of Tullus Hostilius, which was terminated 
by the election of Ancus Martius, a grand- 
son of Numa Pompilius, who inherited all 
the pietv, talent, and virtue of that mon- 
arch. He was also a brave warrior. He 
ascended the throne, 640 years B. C. He 
appointed sacred ceremonies which were 
to precede the declaration of war, and he 
endeavored to dissuade his subjects from 
military ambition, and impressed upon 
them the superior importance of the culti- 
vation of the arts of peace and agricul- 
ture. 

2. His prudence was mistaken for cow- 
ardice among the n^hboring nations, and 
the Latins, in consequehce, made an incur- 
•ion on his territories, in which they were 



completely defeated by king Ancus, who 
conquered them, carried them to Rome, and 
annexed part of their possessions to the 
Roman empire. 

3. He subdued also an insurrection of 
the Veii, of the Fidenates, and the Volsci- 
ans, and gained a second triumph over tho 
Sabines. But he did the greatest service 
to his people by his direction of their civil 
affairs. He built temples, and a prison for 
malefactors, erected fortifications to pro- 
tect the city, and by building a seaport, 
called Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
he secured to the Romans the trade of 
that river and the adjacent salt-pits. He 
died after a glorious reign of twenty-four 
years. 

4. Lucius Tarquinius Prisons, who was 
originally named Lucumon, was appointed 
guardian to the sons of the late kmg. His 
father was a Corinthian who had obtained 
his wealth by trade. Having married a 
woman of family in Tarquinii,* and find- 
ing himself held in little regard, Lucumon, 
at the instigation of his wife, removed to 
Rome, where she told him merit was suf- 
ficient to obtain respect and fortune. 

5. On the road, an eagle descended over 
the chariot, and, hovering for some time, 
stooped, took off* his hat, circled above him, 
and then replaced it Tanaquil, his wife, 
who was skilled in augury, told him the 
omen meant that he should one day wear 
the crown. 

6. This circumstance first fimd his am- 
bition. Being of populat nMmraSjj^ and 
lavish in the expenditure of his taffley, he 
gained the favor of the people. Wiien the 
government, on the death of Ancus, de- 
volved, as usual, upon the senate, Tarquin 
endeavored to have the kind's children set 
aside, and himself elected in their stead. 
He sent them out of the city on the day of 
election, and presenting himself to the peo- 
ple, addressed them with persuasive elo- 
quence. . He told of the friendship that he 
bore to the Roman people, of the sums 
he had expended in their city, of his plans 
and resolutions for the fiiture, and he was 
unanimously elected, 616 years B. C. 

♦Now Turchina, a townofEtruria. 
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7. Although the maimer of his acouirmg 
tlie sovereign autliority was blameaole, he 
proved an equitable and valiant king. In 
the commencement of his reign, he admit- 
ted one hundred additional members into 
the senate, thus making the whole number 
amount to three hundred. But he had 
hardly begun his peaceful duties, when an 
incursion of the Latins compelled him to 
take arms. These turbulent invaders he 
conquered and obliged to beg for peace, and 
then turned his victorious arms against the 
Sabines, who had again risen and crossed 
tJie river Tiber. They sustained an over- 
whelming defeat. Many who survived the 
battle were drowned in attempting to cross 
the stream, which, as it bore to Rome 
the armor and corpses of the slain, became 
the first messenger of welcome victory. 

8. After havmg returned from war, 
graced with triumph, Tarquin undertook 
many public works, both useful and orna- 
mental to the city. 

9. At this time the soothsayers were in 
very great repute at Rome, and wonder- 
ful stories were related of their divine wis- 
dom and skill. Tanaquil, the wife of the 
monarch, was a pretender to the art ; but 
its greatest master was Accius Nievius, 
the justice of whose pretensions the king 
was determined to decide. He presented 
himself to the soothsayer, and asked if 
what he was then thinking of, could be 
accomplished. The soothsayer boldly an- 
Bwerejiy^*' * I was thinking,' said the 
king^|fl^nMA possible for me to cut 
thrdqHBR^lietstone with a razor.' 
• Cut b JBPlftaid the other, * you can do it' 
The king made the attempt and succeeded. 
Thenceforth no one ventured to attempt 
anything without first consulting the 
augurs. 

10. Tarquin could not content himself 
with the kingdom without the splendid 
insignia of royalty. He had a golden dia- 
dem, a throne of ivory, robes of purple, 
and a sceptre surmounted by an eagle. 
These badges of the regal dignity are 
thought to have first inflamed the minds 
of the sons of Ancus, Who had patiently 
submitted to his reign for more than 
thirty-seven years. His avowed intention 



of adopting Servius TuUius, his son-in-law, 
for a successor, still further exasperated 
their minds against hun. They hired two 
ruffians, who penetrated to the royal pres- 
ence and slew the sovereign with an axe. 
The murderers were seized by the lictorsi 
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and afterwards put to death ; but the sons 
of Ancus escaped. Thus miserably per- 
ished, at the age of eighty years, Lucius 
Ta'quinius. His surname of Prisons dis- 
tinguishes him from a later king of the 
same name. His rei^ which was one of 
great prosperity, pubhc and private, lasted 
thirty-eight years. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Tanaquil, wife of the late king, 
aware of what danger she should incur, 
if the death of the king became known, 
and the conspirators succeeded, resolved to 
conceal her sorrows and the melancholy 
event from the people. She assured them 
from a window of the palace, that the king, 
although wounded and stunned by the 
blow, yet, fortunately, survived, and while 
incapacitated from dischar^ng his duties, 
had commissioned his son-in-law, Servius 
Tullius, to act in his stead. 

2. Accordingly, Servius issued from the 
palace, preceded by the lictors, and possess- 
ed of the insignia of loyalty. He went to 
transact some public business, which he 
did as he afSrmed, l^j order of Tarquin 
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The deatli of that monarch was concealed 
until Servius Tullius had formed a party 
among the nobles, when he was elected 
king by the suffrages of tlie senate, with- 
out the vote of the people, 578 years 
B. C. 

3. Servius was the son of a bondwo- 
man ; but while an infant, a crown of flame 
played around his brow, which was ac- 
cepted by Tarquin as an augury of future 
greatness. His exertions, when intrusted 
with tiie crown, were directed towards in- 
creasing the power of the senate, and 
weakemng that of the people. 

4. That he might obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the wealth and number of 
his subjects, he appointed a lustrum to be 
held every five years in the Campus Mar- 
tius, where the citizens were commanded 
to assemble in armor, and give an exact 
account of their families and fortunes. 

5. After having passed many years of 
his reign in tranquillity, Servius thought to 
end his days in peace. He wished to se- 
cure the fortunes of Rome, and, erecting it 
into a republic, to retire from office with 
honor and respect But he was not per- 
mitted to carry his generous designs into 
effect He had mamed his two daughters 
to the two grandsons of Tarquin, and 
loiowing that the women, as well as their 
husbands, were of different dispositions, he 
thought to curb the temper of the haughty 
by uniting them to the meek. 

6. Lucius, his haughty son-in-law, soon 
grew tired of his mild consort, and became 
enamored of Tullia, his brother's wife. 
A mutual passion inflamed the minds of 
these kindred spirits, and murdering, the 
one her husband, the other his bride, Lucius 
and Tullia were unitecl. They then began 
to foment dissensions, and raise a party 
against the king ; Lucius, alleging the ille- 
gality of his tme to the crown, claimed it 
for Mmself as heir of Tarquin. 

7. Finding the senate prepared to sanc- 
tion Iiis attemfrts, he entered the senate- 
house, clothed in royal robes, and from the 
throne harangued me assembly upon the 
obscurity of the king's origin, and the 
manifest defect in his title. During his 
f^ech, the king entered with a few atten- 



dants, and, finding his throne occupied, at- 
tempted to remove the usurper But the 
fiery Lucius hurled him down tlie steps, 
and, while feebly attempting to retire to 
his palace, he was followed bv the adhe- 
rents of the usurper, killed, and his mangled 
and bleeding body cast into the public 
street 

8. Tullia, burning with impatience for the 
result, commanded her charioteer to drive 
her to the senate-house, that she might 
be the first to salute her husband king. 
As they approached the place where the 
appalling spectacle of the bloody corpse of 
her father was presented to full view, the 
charioteer prepared to turn away ; but this 
female monster, angry and impatient, 
hurled the footstool at nis head, and bade 
him drive over the dead body. Then, with 
her chariot-wheefe and horses* hoofs reek- 
ing with her father's blood, she rushed to 
meet her husband. Thus ended Servius 
Tullius, after a reign of forty-four years, 
which was distinguished by prosperity, 
justice and moderation. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, or Tar- 
quin the Proud, ascended the throne, 
534 years B. C. As he was viewed witli 
general horror and detestation, he deter- 
mined to act upon his own authority witli- 
out consulting the legislative bodies. He 
surrounded himself with guards, and put 
to death all those whom he suspected of 
having been warmly attached to Servius. 
His policy was to keep the people employ- 
ed in war and public works, to divert their 
minds from the consideration of his ty- 
ranny. 

2. Having been successful in arms, and 
conquered many of the neighboring states, 
he was mortified by the determined and 
powerful resistance of the people of Gabii* 



* A city of the Volscians, built by the kings of 
Alba, but now no more. 
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whom he determined to subdue. He 
effected the conquest by stratagem. He 
directed his son Sextus to fly for protection 
to the Gabians, complaining severely of the 
harsh treatment he had experienced from 
his own people. The Gabians received him 
hospitably, and soon made him general of 
their armies. Being successful in two or 
three inconsiderable engagements, he was 
firmly possessed of their confidence. He 
sent to his father to receive his advice 
upon his future conduct 

3. Tarquin received the messenger in 
his garden, and for his only reply, walked 
about among the flowers and struck off the 
heads of the taller poppies with his stick. 
When the messenger, in astonishment, 
related this conduct to Sextus, the latter at 
once comprehended the course of policy 
which his father wished him to pursue. He 
found means to remove or destroy the most 
influential of the Gabians who were ob- 
noxious to his interest, taking care to di- 
vide their property among the people, who, 
thus blinded by self-interest and avarice, 
gradually and without a struggle fell under 
the dominion of Tarquin. 

4 After Tarquin had reigned some 
years, and the people were worn out by 
his tyranny, a circiunstance occurred, which 
raised their indi^iation against him to the 
highest pitch. In a mihtary expedition, 
the young oflicers, kinsmen of the king, 
fell into a discussion over their wine on the 
merits of their respective wives. One 
proposed that, instead of wasting the time 
in words, they should mount their horses 
and ride to Rome, judging of their beauty 
and industry by taking tnem unaware in 
their homes. The proposition was accept- 
ed. All the ladies of rank and beauty 
were engaged in frivolity and feasting, 
with the exception of Lucretia, the wife of 
CoUatinus, who was found employed in 
discharging domestic avocations, surround- 
ed by her handmaids. The preference was 
given to this faultless matron. 

5. Sextus Tarquin came away from this 
scene with a mind inflamed with a guilty 
passion for the Roman matron. A few 
nights after, he returned to her residence, 
penetrated \o her apartment, and avowed 



his fiery love. He was heard with abhor- 
rence and scorn. Sextus then told her that 
if she repulsed him, he would slay her, 
drag to her preseilce the slave whom he 
had killed for opposing his progress, and 
inform her husband that he had surprised 
them together, and punished them by 
death. By this shameml menace, the son 
of Tarquin prevailed, and rejoined the 
camp before daylight 

6. On the morrow, Lucretia sent for her 
husband and kinsmen. They found her 
sitting in ashes, with dishevelled hair, and 
a countenance pale and furrowed witli 
sorrow, shame and pain. After disclosing 
her misfortune, and declaring that she 
would never survive her disgrace, she 
drew forth a dagger which she had con- 
cealed, and sheathed it in her heart 

7. The first person who aroused from the 
stupor occasioned by this act, was Lucius 
Junius, surnamed Brutus, or the brute, 
from his supposed idiocy. His mother wai 
the sister of Tarquin, and to escape the 
fate of his father and brother, who had been 
put to death by order of the tyrant, he pre- 
tended to be a simpleton, brawing the 
dagger from the bosom of Lucretia, reek- 
ing with her blood, he held it aloft and 
exclaimed, • By tliis sacred blood, which, 
but for the foul crime of a tyrant's off- 
spring, had never crimsoned this steel, I 
swear to avenge the injuries of this chaste 
Roman matron and her countrymen. Be 
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witness, ye immortal gods, to the oath of 
enmity and revenge, which I hereby take 
against the race of Tarquin. With fire 
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and sword will I pursue them, until their 
very name shall be no more.' 

8. In order to present the consequence 
of Sextus Tarquin's crime in the strongest 
light, Brutus caused the body to be borne 
to the forum, whence he harangued the 
citizens with all the eloquence inspired 
by just indignation and a virtuous cause. 
The lips which had so long been schooled 
to utter the unmeaning phrases of a soul- 
less idiot, now gave vent to language ener- 
getic and effective, and the wrm of the 
orator dilated with the expression of his 
sentiments. He infused into his hearers 
no small portion of his own feeling, and 
tlie hatred long felt in silence against Tar- 
quin, now broke out in open tumult and 
revolt 

9. The city and the camp declared them- 
selves against Tarquin at nearly the same 
time. The tyrant hastened to the city to 
quell the insurrection; but he found the 
gates closed against him. He turned back 
to the camp, to assemble the soldiers and 
lead them on against the citizens ; out he 
was warned not to enter. Brutus obtained 
a decree of the senate, forever banishinff 
Tarquin and his familjr from Rome, and 
making it a capital crime for any person 
to pjlead for his return or assist him m pro- 
curing it He retired to Cira, a small city 
in Etruria, and thus, in the two hundred 
and forty-fourth year from the buUdin^ of 
Rome, royalty perished, and a republican 
goyemment was declared. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

1 As soon as the kingly power had been 
abolished, n republican form of government 
was decided upc*. The senate retained 
the greatest share of power. The centu- 
ries of the people made an annual elec- 
tion of two senators, who were chilled con- 
suls, and were invested with a power equal 
to that of the former kings. Lucius Junius 
Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius CoUatinus, 
the husband of Lucretia, were the first 
coiwuls. 

4 



2. No sooner, however, had the ne^vf 
government been organized, than a con- 
spiracv was formed among the young no- 
bles of Rome, which threatened its destruc- 
tion. The number of conspirators rapidly 
increased, and the sons of Brutus and the 
Aquilii, nephews of CoUatinus, ranked 
with the malcontents. Tarquin, learning 
these events, sent messengers from Etru- 
ria* to Rome under pretence of reclaiming 
the crown, but in secret to foment the in- 
testine dissensions. 

3. The plot was discovered by a slave, 
who concealed himself in the apartment 
where the conspirators held their meetings. 
They were brought to trial, and accused 
before the consuls. Silent and horror- 
struck, they could offer no defence. Dread- 
ful was the situation of Brutus, compelled 
to decide upon the guilt and fate of his 
own children, yet he alone appeared un* 
moved and tearless. 

4. Three times did he demand with a 
clear, loud and unfaltering voice, if they 
could urge aught in their defence : three 
times did their dreadful silence declare the 
hopelessness of their condition. Receiv- 
ing no answer. Bnitus turned to the exe- 
cutioner: * You,' said he, *must perform 
the rest' He witnessed the scourging and 
decapitation of his sons with a calm coun- 
tenance, himself an object of the pity, 
veneration and admiration of the crowd. 

5. The failure of the conspiracy having 
ruined Tarquin's hopes of success by inter- 
nal treason, he determined to make an 
open attempt to regain his throne. Having 
obtained the assistance of the Veians,f he 

* Etruria was a very noted countr}' of Italy, at 
the west of the Tiber. It ori^irtallv contained 
twelve difTereut nations, each having^ their respect- 
ive king, called Lucuinon. The names of these 
nations were the Vcientes, Clusini, Penisini, Corto- 
ncnses, Arretini, Vetulonii, Volaterrani, Rusellani, 
Volsciuii, Tarquinii, Falisci and Coeretani. The 
inhabitants were famous for their superstition and - 
firm belief in au^ries, dreams, &c. They were 
resolute and dann? enemies of the Romans, by 
whom they were subjugated only afler an immense 
effiision of blood. 

t Veii, the city of the Veians, heiijnsed to Etru- 
ria, and was twelve miles distant from Rome. 
It sustained many wars aj^fainst the Romans, an4 
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took up arms against the Romans 508 
years B. C. 

6. At the head of a large army he ad- 
vanced upon Rome, whence the consuls 
issued to oppose his progress ; Valerius* 
commanding the foot, and Brutus leading 
on the cavsSry. When Aruns, the son of 
Tarquin, commander of the hostile horse, 
perceived Brutus, he determined to decide 
the fortune of the field by an encounter 
with him. Brutus, seeing Aruns spurring 
forward his charger, advanced with equal 
alacrity and fire to attack him. They met, 
and fouffht with fiiry for a short time, when 
both fefl from their horses dead upon the 
field. 

^7. In the bloody conflict which ensued, 
the slaughter upon both sides was equal ; 
but the Romans, remaining upon the field, 
clamied the victory. Tarquin, however, 
whose resolute spirit was untamed by his 
misfortunes, soon prevailed jipon Porsenna, 
an Etrurian king, to • aid him. This val- 
iant prince laid siege to Rome. He was 
firmly opposed by the consuls, who were 
carried off the field wounded, while the 
Romans were driven to the bridge oVer the 
Tiber, by which victors and vanquished 
were to enter the city. 

8. An act of heroism now occurred, 
which deserves never to be forgotten. Ho- 
ratius Cocles,t a Roman sentinel, threw 
himself before the enemy and successfully 



was finally taken and destroyed by Camillus. At 
the time of its destruction it was actually larger 
and more splendid than the ' eternal city' herself. 
Its situation was so eligible that, after the burning 
of the city by the Gauls, the Romans were, for a 
long timo, inclined to forsake their home for it. and 
would have done so if unrestrained by the elo- 
quence of Curaillus. 

* Valerius was sumamed Publicola. He was a 
tiue patriot, warmly opposed to Tarquin the Proud, 
and the first to swear fealtv to the republic. He 
at first refiised office, but loved his countrymen so 
much that when they observed tnat his house over- 
' towered its feHows and eclipsed the surrounding 
buildings by its magnificence, he levelled it with 
the ground. When chosen consul, he was several 
times re-elected, and gained universal approbatiqp 
by his courage, equity and wisdom. 

t Cocles, the one-eyed, because he had the use of 
but one eye. Publicola erected a brazen statue in 
honor of oim in the temple of Vulcan. 



opposed their onset, until the bridge was 
broken down behind him, and the commu 
nication on which the enemy relied thus 
cut off. He then paused a moment on the 
brink of the river, and exclaimed, *0! 
father Tiber, take, I pray thee, a soldier 
and his arms, in thy propitious waves.' 
He then leaped into the stream and swam 
safely over, amidst the applauding shouts 
of his fellow warriors. 

9. Porsenna maintained his position in 
spite of the impetuosity and courage witli 
which the sallies of the besieged were con- 
ducted. He determined by a blockade to 
reduce the city through famine, and the 
wretched inliabitants were soon subjected 
to the most painful sufferings. Nothing, 
however, could tame their undaunted spirit, 
and an heroic act of one of their noble 
youth put an end to their distresses. 

10. Mutius, a young Roman, in the dis- 
guise of a peasant, penetrated to the tent 
of the Etrurian monarch, resolved to die 
or slay him. But mistaking the secretary 
of the king for Porsenna, he killed him, 
and was then arrested and led to the royal 
presence, which he entered without fear, 
rorsenna demanded the reason for his 
guilty act, and Mutius declared his inten- 
tion, adding, * think not I fear the most 
severe punishment you can inflict upon 
me.' So saying, he thrust his right hand 
into the fire, and saw it bum unmoved. 
* Tremble, kinff, for thv life,' continued 
Mutius. * Not 1 alone, but thirty Roman 
youth have sworn to take thy life : prepare 
to die.' 

11. Struck witli this gallant conduct, 
Porsenna offered terms of peace to the 
Romans, which were joyfully accepted. 
The hardest of the conditions was that 
which stipulated that twenty Roman hos- 
tages, ten young men and the flbme num- 
ber of young maidens, of*lhe first families, 
should be delivered up to him. 

12. The heroic spirit of the age and 
country shone forth conspicuously even m 
the gentle sex. Clcelia, one of the hostages, 
escaped from her guards, and, pointing out 
the way to her companions, swam her 
horse across the Tiber, while the Etrurian 
darts and javelins kept up an iron rain 
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around her. The consul, to whom she pre- 
sented herself, fearing to detain her, sent 
her back to Porsenna, who, resolving not 
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to be surpassed in generosity, freed her, and 
ffave her permission to select such of the 
hostages of the other sex as she judged 
proper to accompany her back to Rome. 
With the graceful modesty of a Roman 
virgin, she chose those under fourteen, say- 
ing that their tender age unfitted them to 
bear the riffors of captivity. Her courage 
was rewarded by an equestrian statue in 
the Via* Sacra. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Tarquin, through Manilius, his son-in- 
law, stirred up the Latins to espouse his 
cause, and cunningly chose a time for his 
design when the plebeians were at variance 
with the senate on the subject of the pay- 
ment of their debts. They refused to go 
to war unless a discharge from their obli- 
gations was ^aranteed upon their return 
From doing jmlitary duty. 

2. In thifkmemifncy, the consuls, find- 
ing their authority inadequate to the crisis, 
proposed to the plebeians the creation of a 

t 

* This was the street in which the treaty of 
peace was concluded between Romulus and Ta- 
tias. It led from the amphitheatre to the capitol 
by the temple of the goddess of peace, and that 
of Caesar. The triumphal processions passed 
through it to the capitol. 



dictator, a teni^rary magistrate, whose 
power should be absolute, and ejrtend, not 
only over all ranks of the people, but even 
over the laws themselves. The plebeians 
consented to relinquish their own power 
for the pleasure of seeing that of their 
superiors diminished, and Lartius was ac- 
cordingly chosen dictator in the year 498, 
B. C. 

3. Lartius commenced his administra- 
tion, surrounded by the lictors and all the 
imposing marks of royalty. In the man- 
ner of the ancient kmgs, he levied his 
troops, displayed his standards, and, aHer a 
victorious campaign, marched back tri- 
mnphantly to Rome. It is admitted that 
Lartius exercised his dangerous authority 
with the greatest equity and moderation : 
he even resigned his dictatorship before 
the term of the ofiice, six months, had 
expired. 

4. The turbulent plebeians, determined 
to free themselves from the domination of 
their masters, under the guidance of Licu- 
rius, one of their order, left Rome, and 
formed a new establishment atMons Sacer, 
on the banks of the river Anio,* about three 
miles from the city. 

5. All ranks partook of the consterna- 
tion which this proceeding excited, and a 
deputation was sent inviting, nay, entreat- 
ing their return to Rome. This having 
no effect, ten commissioners, men of popu- 
lar manners, and in favor with the people, 
were . empowered to treat witli them. 
These ambassadors met with a favorable 
reception from the soldiers. 

6. Lartius and Valerius, the heads of the 
deputation, employed all their polished and 
persuasive oratory, while Lucius Junius 
and Licurius, the spokesmen of the sol- 
diers, answered with d rude and natural 
eloquence, inspired by their distresses. At 
length, Menenius Agrippa, who had been 
a plebeian, and knew what style of speecli 
suited them* best, related the following ' 
fable, which has been finely told by Livy : 



* Now Teverone, an Italian river flowinff through 
the country of Tiber, and falling into the Tiber 
five miles above Rome. It is supposed to derive 
its name from Anius, an Etrurian king, who 
drowned himself in its stream. r 

.„„..,„, „oogle 
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7. *In old times, whAi the different 
members of the body were endowed with 
speech, the limbs determined to revolt 
against the belly, which, they said, lay at 
its ease in the midst of them, who were 
obliged to toil for it from morning to night 
The feet refused to carry it, the hands would 
no longer feed it, and the teeth ceased to 
masticate food. But, instead of mortifying 
the belly, they found they were injuring 
themselves, and dooming themselves to 
languor and pains, and they discovered too 
late that it was to the belly they owed 
their strength to work and the courage to 
rebel.' 

8. Agrippa was heard with applause, and 
the people declared that he should lead 
them back to the* city. Lucius Junius re- 
strained their ardor, and told them that, 
however well-disposed the senate might 
then be, it was necessary to provide some 
safeguard for the future, m an annual elec- 
tion of magistrates from their body, who 
should have power to redress their injuries, 
and plead their cause. 

9. The commissioners, whose power did 
not extend far enough to authonze grant- 
ing tlieir requests, returned to Rome and 
laid the matter before the senate. The 
senators, harassed by these divisions, and 
willing to attain union by any sacrifice, 
consented to the creation of new officers, 
called tribunes of the people. Appius alone 
dissented from this opimon. 

10. The tribunes were at first five in 
number: they were afterwards increased 
to ten. They were elected annually by the 

teople, and generally chosen from their 
lody. They, at first, had their seats at 
the door of the senate house, and ^ere 
called in to examine decrees, which they 
annulled by the word Veto, I forbid it^ or 
confirmed 6y signing the letter T, the first 
of their name, and tms made the laws valid. 

11. Sicinius Bellunus, Lupius Junius, 
Caius Licinius, Albinus, and Icilius Ruga, 
were the first tribunes. The senate havmg 
made a law for the abolition of the debts 
of the plebeians, and adjusted their grievan- 
ces, the latter, after a sacrifice to the ffods 
of the sacred mountain, returned trmm- 
phantly to Rome. 
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1. The famine incidental to the neglect 
of tillage, occasioned by the late disturb- 
ances, once more exasperated the unrea^ 
sonable plebeians against the senators, who 
were domg all in meir power to alleviate 
th^ calamity. The people asserted, that 
the patricians had become purchasers of 
immense quantities of com, by the sale of 
which they intended to indemnify them- 
selves for the loss occasioned by the abo- 
lition of debts. The arrival of a fleet from 
Sicily, laden with com, quelled their tu- 
mults for a moment. 

2. Coriolanus,a brave and noble Roman, 
who had done his country the greatest 
service, incurred the resentment of the 
plebeians, by insisting that the grievances 
of the senate should be redressed before 
the distribution of com took place. For 
this, the tribunes summoned him to trial 
before the people. Neither the intrepidity 
with which he appeared, pursuant to the 
summons, nor the cries of those whom he 
had saved from destruction, could influence 
his judges, and, confounded by a new 
charge, that of embezzling the spoils of 
Antium,* he wqa condemned to a perpet- 
ual exile. 

3. After taking an affecting leave of 
his mother Veturia, and recommending his 
wife and children to the care of the gods, 
accompanied by Tullus Attius, a man of 
great power among the Volscians, he left 
Rome, followed by tlie regrets and lamen- 
tations of its most respectable citizens. 
Tullus Attius offered him an asylum among 
his people, and it was immediately re- 
solved, upon some pretext, to declare war 
against the Romans. *, 



* A maritime town of Italy, built upon a prom- 
ontory thirty-two miles from Ostium. It was the 
capflal of the Volscians. Camillus took it, and 
carried the beaks of all the ships to Rome, \i^ere 
he decorated a tribunal in the forum with these 
trophies. The tribunal was thence called iho 
rostrum. Antium was dedicated to the goddess 
of fortune, whose statues nodded and gave othei 
signs to the inquiries uf votaries. It was the birth- 
place of Nero. 
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4. An opportunity was afforded by the 
occurrence of games at Rome, to which 
Tullus sent some of his people, previously 
informing the senate that the strangers 
intended to set fire to the city. This pro- 
duced an order for their exclusion, which 
Tullus represented to the Volscians as an 
infraction of the treaty, and procured an 
embassy to Rome, complaining of the 
breach of faith, demanding a restoration of 
the territories originally possessed by the 
Volscians, and declaring war in case of a 
refusal. This message was received by 
the senate with contempt 

5. On a mutual declaration of war in 
the year 485 B. C, Coriolanus and Tullus, 
at me head of a powerful force, entered 
the Roman territories. Coriolanus ravaged 
the lands of the plebeians, but spared those 
of the senators. The levies at Rome went 
on but slowly. The consuls had been re- 
elected, but apparently feared to meet so 
renowned a general as Coriolanus. 

6. Coriolanus was universally successfld, 
and so popular with the Volscians, that 
they forsook everything to follow him to 
the field. Even the soldiers of his col- 
league's army rushed to the Roman's stan- 
dard, and would acknowledge no other 
leader. Thus finding himself in the field, 
at the head of an overwhelming and un- 
opposed force, Coriolanus determined to 
lay siege to Rome. It was then that the 
senate and people sent him a deputation, 
offering to make the restorations demand- 
ed at first, if he would withdraw. Their 
offers were sternly refused. 

7. A second embassy conjuring him to 
ask nothing which a Roman could not 
honorably grant, met witli a similar recep- 
tion ; he still persisted in his demands, and 
gave them three days for consideration. A 
uiird deputation of the pontiffs, priests, and 

'augurs, attired in their official raiment, 
proceeded slowly and solemnly to the camp 
of the warrior, but, like their predecessors, 
found him stem and inflexible. 

8. Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
accompanied by his wife and two chil- 
dren, at the earnest request of the senate, 
went to try the effect of their persuasive 
power and relationship upon the majestic 



conqueror. H# had called his officers 
around him to witness the triumph of his 
firmness. Perhaps he might have with- 
stood the tears and caresses of his wife, and 
the sight of his children ; but his moin^ir*s 
agony, as she fell a suppliant at his fb^ 
proved too much for him. He hastened to 
raise her, and exclaimed, * Oh ! my moth^, 
thou hast indeed saved Rome, but hast 
destroyed thy son.' 

9. He withdrew his forces, assuring his 
soldiers that the city was impreffnable. 
But this did not serve to subdue the discon- 
tent of the Volscians ; rising- against him, 
they slew him. Soon, however, feeling 
remorse for the deed, with tardy aad ineE 
fective repentance, they graced the funeral 
of the brave Roman with all the honors of 
a soldier's obsequies. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The rejoicing at Rome for the with 
drawal of the Volscian army was great ; but 
the public joy was soon disturbed by the 
intrigues of Spurius Cassius, a designing 
man, who thought to acquire a despotic 
power for himself by means of tJie people. 
Being found guilty of several crimes tend- 
ing to the same point, he was hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock by the plebeians. 

2. The following year, the tribunes of 
the people summoned before them Fabius 
and Manlius, the consuls of the preceding 
year, who were to stand their trial on the 
charge of opposing the progress of the 
Agrarian law, which had been proposed for 
admitting all the people to an equd^ divi- 
sion of the conquered lands. This was a 
measure to which the senate would not 
agree, and they had from time to time de- 
ferred its adjustment ; but finally, finding 
the plebeians persevering, they had re- 
course to the dictatorship, and fixed upon 
Quintus Cincinnatus to fill that important 
office. 

3. Cincinnatus had retired to the tran- 
quillity of his little farm, and the ambassa- 
dors of the senate found him in the simple 
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garb of a husbandman, Adding the stilts 
of his plough. He was little elevated with 
the sfdendid dress and the ceremony which 




he received, and on taking leave of his 
family, and departing for Rome, he said to 
his wife, *My Attila, our little field must 
lie fellow for this year.' He assumed the 
office, 456 years B. C. 

4. Determined to favor neither of the 
parties, whom he saw violently inflamed 
against each other, by an evident desire of 
justice, by a strict attention to the interests 
of all, he gained the entire confidence and 
esteem of the tribunes and the people, 
whom he persuaded to defer the settlement 
of the Agrarian law. Having" seen tran- 
quillity restored, he resigned his office, and 
retired to his farm and the bosom of his 
family. 

5. He was not long permitted to enjoy 
the life he loved best A fresh emeigency 
recalled him to the aid of Rome. The 
iEqui* and Volscians had made a fresh 
incursion on the Roman territories. Mi- 
nutius, one of the consuls, who had been 
sent against them, from timidity and irres- 
olution, suffered his army to be driven into 
a defile between two mountains, wlience 
escape was impossible, and where submis- 
sion to the foe, starvation, or immediate 
death, awaited them. This news, brought 
by some Roman knights who had escaped 
privately through the hostile camp, threw 
the city into consternation. The senate at 
first thought of sending out the other con- 
sul ; but having had no experience of his 



* A people of Laiiuii), near Tiber. 



abilities, they determined to have recourse 
to Cincinnatus, who had before served 
them, and who was in the confidence of 
the people. A second time they chose him 
dictator. 

6. Cincinnatus was a second time found 
at his plough. If the emergency were 
great, his resources were no less so. In- 
vested with absolute power, he chose for 
his master of horse Tarquitius, a poor and 
honest man, who, like himself, despised 
wealth. He assumed a cheerful and con- 
fident air, and ordered all capable of bear- 
ing arms to appear before sunset on the 
Campus Martins, equipped and prepared 
with provisions for five days. 

7. Putting himself at their head, he 
marched forth in order, and on coming near 
the enemy, directed his troops to utter loud 
shouts, that their comrades under Minutiua 
might be apprised of the welcome succor. 
The iEqui, to their horror and surprise, 
found themselves unexpectedly inclosed 
between two armies, and still more were 
they startled when they saw Cincinnatus 
making intrenchments, and preparing to 
cut off all possibility of their retreat A 
combat which ensued convinced the iEqui 
of the hopelessness of their condition, and 
they asked a cessation of arms. 

8. This was granted on the terms of the 
dictator. He gave them their lives, but 
forced them, in token of servitude, to pass 
beneath the yoke, which was made by two 
upright spears with one laid horizontally 
across the heads, in the form of a gallows 
The general and officers were reserved to 
grace his triumph. After a dictatorship of 
fourteen days, in wliich he had rescued a 
Roman army, conquered the enemy, cap- 
tured and fortified their city, and enriched 
the Romans with their spoils, Cincinnatus, 
refusing the emolument offered by the 
senate, retired to his farm, satisfied with 
fame, temperance and domestic enjoy- 
ment 

9. No sooner were the dangers which 
threatened Rome from without ended, than 
intestine commotions began anew. The 
question of the Agrarian law was agitated 
still more fiercely, when an instance of 
popular suffering was shown in the person 
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of Sicinius Dentatas, a plebeian, an old 
soldier, whose form time had not bowed, 
and whose spirit it had fkiled to queU. 

10. He boasted that he had served his 
country in war forty years, thirty of which 
he had passed as an officer. He was first 
a centurion, afterwards, a tribune. He 
had fought in one hundred and twenty 
battles, m which he had destroyed and 
saved a multitude of lives ; he had gained 
fourteen civic,* three mural, and eight 
golden crowns ; besides eighty-three chains, 
sixty bracelets, eighteen gut spears, and 
twenty-three horse-trappings, of which 
nine were for killing the enemy in single 
combat. He had received all his wounds, 
forty-five in number, in front 

11. These were his honors, and yet oth- 
ers reaped the harvest where he had sown 
the seed. He had lived to see others enjoy 
the lands which his arm had helped to win 
from the enemy. The multitude, affected 
by the hardship of the case, unanimously 
and loudly demanded that tlie Agrarian 
law should pass, and Dentatus receive the 
reward which he so manifestly merited. 
Some of the senators arose to speak against 
it ; but, before preferring a single argument, 
the tumultuous cries of the multitude 
drowned their voices. It was in vain to 
hope for the empire of reason over such a 
scene, and, in its stead, passion prevailed. 
The young patricians rushed into the 
throng, seized and destroyed the balloting 
urns, and again put off the Agrarian law. 



CHAPTER XXVHI. 

ROME— CONTIN CJED. 

]. For nearly sixty years, the different 
orders of the commonwealth had been en- 
gaged in contentions with each other, and 
to prevent^ as well as punish wrongs, it 
was thought advisable to obtain a certain 
set of laws which should regulate the con- 

* The civic crown, a cbaplet of oak leaves, was 
riven to ihe soldier who saved a comrade's life in 
battle. The mural crown was bestowed upon him 
who first mounted the rampart of a hostile town. 
The golden crown rewarded an act of distinguished 
bravery 



duct of the people and the decisions 5f the 
magistracy. The wisdom of the Athenian 
laws and legislators being at that time 
much commended, three senators, Posthu- 
mius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were appoint- 
ed to visit Athens and the Greek cities of 
Italy, to bring home their most useful and 
equitable laws. 

2. During their absence, a dreadful 
plague depopulated the city ; but in about 
a year they returned, bringing with them 
the laws, which were divided into ten ta- 
bles, and afterwards, with the addition of 
two more, called the laws of the twelve 
tables. To superintend and digest their 
new laws into a convenient form, the 
tribunes required the election of ten men 
who were to be chosen annually from the 
senate, and invested with the authority of 
the former kings and consuls. 

3. The new magistrates, or decemviri, 
as they were named, entered upon office, 
451 years B. C. Being invested with ab- 
solute power, they agreed to govern by 
rotation, each ruhng for a day. In one 
year they completed their work; but, up- 
on pretence of supplying a deficiency m 
the laws still existing, they obtained nom 
the senate an extension of their decemvir- 
ate. 

4. They soon, however, threw off the 
mask, and appeared in undisguised defor- 
mity. Their oppression was the theme 
of constant complaint, yet they were pro- 
tected not only by their lictors, but by a 
multitude of dependants, clients, and even 
patricians, whom their vices had attracted. 
Profiting by this state of things, the ^qui 
and Volscians again assumed the field in 
numbers. 

5. The whole military as well as the 
civil power, being in the hands of the de- 
cemviri, they divided the troops into three 
portions. One, under the command of 
Appius, remained in the city, while his two 
colleagues, with the two remaining divis- 
ions, marched, the one against the iEqui, 
and the other against the Sabines. The 
Romans basely abandoned their camp on 
the enemy's approach. 

6. The news of the defeat was joyfully 
received at Rome. Some cried out for new 
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generals, some for a dictator to lead the 
troops to battle, — all attributed the failure 
to the commanders. Sicinius Dentatus, 
with the freedom and skill of an old veter- 
an, loudly arraigned the conduct of the 
generals, and exposed the folly, cowardice, 
and errors of their conduct in the camp 
and field. 

7. Appius speedily observed the disposi- 
tion of the people, and marked Dentatus 
as an object of revenge. Under pretence 
of doing him honor, he sent him, as legate, 
with die supplies to reinforce the army. 
The oriree of legate, as uniting the author- 
ity of general with the reverence due to a 
priest, was held sacred bv the Romans. 
Dentatus, suspecting and fearing nothing, 
went with alacrity. 

8. Arrived at the camp, the generals re- 
ceived him with apparent respect, and lis- 
tened to his advice with attention. As he 
told them that the present situation of their 
camp was defective, they proposed to him 
to seek a more commodious location, and 
gave him a guard of one hundred men, 
who were, in reality, the ministers of the 
vengeance of the decemviri. 

9. These assassins decoyed him into a 
retired mountain, and then attacked him 
from behind. Although the old soldier per- 
ceived the treachery too late, he resolved to 
sell his life dearly, and placing himself 
against a rock, he bore the onset like the 
Btonc on which he leaned. His sinews, 
stiffened by age, yet obeyed their master. 
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Fifteen traitors fell, and thirty more bled 
beneath his arm. But his assailants mount- 



ed the heights above him, and plied the old 
veteran with roclvs till he fell crushed to 
death. The decemviri pretended to mourn 
his death, and his funeral was conducted 
witli imposing military honors. 

10. Appius, to whom the city was in- 
trusted during the absence of his coUoaguea 
at the wars, sat each day in the forum as 
judge. Virginia, a young Roman girl of 
exquisite loveliness, passed through tlie fo- 
rum attended by her nurse ; on her soft 
cheek sat the glow of youth and modesty, 
and Appius marked her for his victim. 
She was betrothed to Icilius, a young trib- 
une of the people, and, of course, spumed 
the advances of the licentious decemvir. 

11. Appius first attempted to corrupt 
Virginia's nurse ; but her innocence had 
inspired her attendants with the tenderest 
love and fidelity. A dire scheme now en- 
tered his mind — he proposed that Clau- 
dius, a vile dependant of his, should claim 
her, asserting that she belonged to him, 
being the daughter of Ids female slave. 
Claudius attempted to seize her and drag 
her from the midst of her playmates ; but 
the shrieks of her companions deterred him 

12. The next day, Claudius led her be- 
fore the judge, and preferred his ccmiplaint. 
She was, he said, the daughter of a female 
slave, who had sold her to the wife of Vir- 
ginius, who was childless. His statement 
could be proved by numerous creditable 
witnesses ; but, until the trial could take 
place, it was reasonable that the slave 
should be delivered up to the master. 

13. Appius pretended to be greatly struck 
with the justice of his claim, and the equi- 
ty of his demand. He observed, that had 
tie reputed father been present, Virginia 
should have remained with him; but as 
the case stood, it was no more tiian just 
that Claudius should take her home. Ici- 
lius, her lover, defended her fiercely, while 
Claudius took refuge under the tribunal of 
the decemvir, and the women surroimded 
the weeping and gentle Virginia, to com- 
fort and protect her. 

14. Virginius, the father of the maiden, 
was absent at the camp, and Appius sent 
orders to the generals to confine mm there, 
lest his arrival at Rome should stir the 
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people to sedition. But the friends of the 
centurion intercepted these letters, and 
sent him a full account of the plot which 
threatened the destruction of his daughter's 
happiness. 

15. Virginius hastened to Rome, and on 
the ensuing morning, to the astonishment 
of Appius, led his daughter before the de- 
cemviral tribunal, both clothed in the deep- 
est mourning. He denied the claim of 
Claudius. His wife had borne many chil- 
dren, he said, whose births could be well 
attested. Had he ever entertained an in- 
tention of adopting a child, it would have 
been a boy, and not a girl ; and it was sin- 
gular that after lying dormant for fifteen 
years, the claim should now, for the first 
time, be revived. As he spoke this in a 
stem tone, with an air of calm decision, he 
impressed his auditors with a conviction 
of the truth of his words. 

16. Appius now interfered as a witness 
for the vile minister of his pleasures. * My 
conscience,' said he, ' reproaches me for 
having so long neglected the interests of 
this youn^ man, (Claudius,) to whom, as 
most of me assembly know, I was left 
guardian. I was aware of his claims upon 
Uiis female slave ; but the duties of the 
state prevented my attending to them. It 
is not, however, too late to do justice. I 
adjudge this girl to Claudius, as his pro- 
perty. Lictors, disperse the throng, and 
assist the master to regain his slave. 

17. During this speech, Virginia clung 
to her father's hand ; her tears and trem- 
bling innocence moving all whose hearts 
were not entirely corrupted. As the lic- 
tors advanced to seize her, Virginius wav- 
ed his hand and addressed the decemvir. 
* I only ask,' said he, * one more caress — 
one parting word, ere I return to do my 
duty in the camp.' The decemvir con- 
sented on condition that they should part 
m his presence. 

18. Pwr a few minutes, Virginius per- 
mitted iiis daughter's head to rest upon his 
breast, and wiped away the frequent tears 
that rolled down her innocent and lovely 
face. Then, snatching a knife from the 
shambles, ' Virgima !* exclaimed he, < Vir- 
ginia! mj own— iny beautiful— my lost 



Virffinia ! there is but one way to save your 
maiden purity.' As he ended these words, 
he plunged the knife into her young heart; 
then, drawing it forth, and holding it, drop- 
ping blood, before the startled decemvur, 
' Appius !' cried he, * by ^o blood of my 
child, I devote thee to the gods of hell !' 

19. Rushing through the ffates of Rome 
to the camp, with the bloody knife in his 
hand, he showed himself to his fellow sol- 
diers, and by his tears, his wrongs, and de- 
spair, won every heart They swore to 
avenge him. The decemviri were dejaosed, 
Appius killed himself in prison, as did Op- 
pius ; the remaining eight of the decemvui 
went into voluntary exile, and the infamous 
Claudius was driven after them. Thus 
ended the decemvirate, 449 years B. C. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The intestine tumults we have related 
produced weakness in the state, and confi- 
dence on the part of the enemy. The iEqui 
and Volscians grew so daring as to push 
their incursions to the very gates of Rome. 
At this period, the cities of Ardea* and Ari- 
cia,f having a dispute about some lands 
which both claime4 referred the decision 



* Ardea, formerly Ardua, a town ofLatium, was 
the capital of the Rutuli. Some soldiers set it on 
fire, and the inhabitants reported that their city had 
been changed into a bird called by the Latins Ar- 
dea. It was rebuilt, and became a magnificent 
city, famous for its enmity to Rome. Tarquin was 
besieging this place when his son Violated Lucrctia. 
A road, called the ArdecUinaf parted from the Ap- 
pian road to Ardea. 

t Fabled to have been built by Hippoiytus, the 
son of Theseus, after he had been raised from the 
dead by vEscuIapius, and transported into Italy by 
Diana. In a g^ove in the neighborhood, Theseus 
built a temple to Diana, the rites of which were 
similar to those in her temple at Tauris. No 
horses would enter the celebrated Arician forest, 
called nemorensis, or nemoraiis sylva, because 
Hippoiytus had been killed by them. Egeria, the 
protectress and favorite nymph of Numa Pompi- 
liusmade this grove her frequent retreat. Tne 
grove was on the Appian way, beyond mouiit AI* 
banus. 
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to the Roman people and senate. The lat- 
ter refused, from a sense of justice, to de- 
cide ; but one Scaptius, an aged man, de- 
claring that the lands belonged oriffinally 
to the Romans, the people claimed to be 
the legal possessors, and the litigants de- 
. parted, vexed at their own folly, and indig- 
nant at the flagrant injustice of the Romans. 

2. The turbulence of the tribunes in- 
creased, and the demands of the people 
were frequent and loud. They asked for 
the decree of two laws, one sanctioning the 
interpaarriage of plebeians with patricians ; 

*■ another, making plebeians eligible to the 
consulship. The senators opposed this for 
a long time ; but, at length, finding that 
the people only grew more obstinate, they 
granted the law respecting marriage. This, 
however, only mitigated their demands for 
a time, and tliey had recourse to then* old 
custom of not enlisting on the appearance 
of an enemy. 

3. Genetus proposed the election of six 
governors, three to be chosen from the peo- 
ple, and three from the senate. They were 
to be invested with consular auuiority. 
This proposition pleased the lower classes 
much ; yet so fickle were they that, al- 
though many of the plebeians stood as can- 
didates, the choice fell wholly upon patri- 
cians. The new magistrates were called 
military tribunes. Their number, at first 
three, was finally increased to six. The 
first that were elected, 445 years B. C, only 
continued in office three months, the au- 
gurs having discovered something amiss in 
9ie electoral ceremonies. 

4. On the removal of the military tri- 
bunes, the consuls again came into office, 
assisted by two new officers, called cen- 
sors, who were chosen eveiy fifth year, and 
whose first election took place 437 years 
B. C. They made an estimate of the num- 
bers and property of the citizens, and di- 
vided them mto classes; they degraded 
senators and knights for misconduct, and 
reduced plebeians to inferior tribes in 
punishment of offences. This new office, 
and its successful operation, together with 
a triumph over the Volscians, gained by 
Gaganius, the consul, served to tranquil- 
lize and please the public for some Ume. 



The first censors were Pajnrius and Sem- 
pronius. 

5. The general content was not of long 
duration. A famine, bearinff hardly on 
the poor, produced their usud complaints 
against the rich. As these were unheed- 
ed, the populace loudly accused the con- 
suls of having neglected to lay in a suffi- 
cient quantity of com; but they, conscious 
of doing their duty, disregarded the reite- 
rated murmurs of the people, and content- 
ed themselves with stnving to relieve their 
necessities. 

6. Spurius Mselius, a rich knight, pur- 
chased all the com in Tuscany, and outdid 
the magistracy in the prodigality with 
which he distributed it He was seized 
with a selfish desire of profiting by the 
distresses and dissensions of the state, and 
his house soon became the rendezvous of 
all who preferred a life of guilty indolence 
to one of honest, hard-eamed indepen- 
dence. 

7. After acquiring a large body of par- 
tisans, and after having Sled his house 
secretly with arms, he formed a conspira- 
cy, by which, with the aid of some of the 
tribunes whom he had bribed to act in con 
cert with him, he hoped to subvert the 
liberties of Rome, and gain the supreme 
power for himself. The senate, on the 
discovery of the plot by Minucius, at once 
i^solved to create a dictator, without an 
appeal to the people, for tiie purpose of 
quelling the conspiracy. 

8. Cmcinnatus, now eighty years of age, 
was again induced to accept the arduous 
office. His $rst procedure was to sum- 
mon Melius before him. He refused to 
obey, and Ahala, the dictator's master of 
horse, meeting lum in the forum, afler hav- 
ing vainly employed words of persuasion, 
killed him on the spot. The cUctator ap- 
plauding this resolute act of justice, order- 
ed the sale of the conspirator's goods, the 
demolition of his house, and the distribu- 
tion of his stores among the people. 

9. The tribunes of the people, enraged 
at the death of Melius, whose conspiracy 
they favored, at the next election, m order 
to perplex and punish the senate, insisted 
upon restoring the military tribunes. On 
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the ensmng year, however, the government 
returned to its old channels. 

10. The Veians having, for many years, 
been the determined enemies of Rome, it 
was resolved by the Romane that Veii 
should be conquered. The siege, by which 
It was finally taken, lasted, like that of 
Troy, ten years ; and thence the immense 
strength of the city may be inferred. In 
summer only, operations were carried on 
by the besiegers ; in winter, they slept un- 
der tents made of the skins of beasts. The 
features of the siege varied greatly, and the 
Roman losses of men and equipments were 
framense. 

11. Indeed, so bloody was the siege that 
it threatened the depopulation of Rome, 
and a law was made compelling the single 
men to marry the widows of Die soldiers 
who were slain before Veii. To Furius 
Camillus, a man of great energy and mili- 
tary talents, was intrusted the sole power 
of conducting this tedious war. He rose 
to power wiUiout intrigue or solicitation, 
and as censor, and afterwards as military 
tribune, his conduct was successful. 

12. His courage and abilities, needed at 
the crisis, inspired others with ambition 
and confidence, and immense numbers 
flocked to his standard. With vast labor, 
he wrought a mine of ample size, which 
was finally completed, and opened in the 
midst of tiie citadel. He then sent to the 
senate, desiring those who wished to share 
in the plunder of Veii to repair to the army. 
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13. Giving his men necessary directions 
for entering the breach, at a signal the cita- 



del and the city were thronged with liis 
legions. Transported at his success, he 
had a triumph in the style of the Roman 
kings. His chariot was drawn by milk- 
white horses, which, being generally de- 
voted to doing honors to the gods, did not 
fail to disgust most of the spectators. 

14. In another expedition against the 
FaJisci, Camillus took their capital city 
Falerii,* which at first seemed to promise 
a long resistance. At this siege, a circum- 
stance occurred which reflects great hon15r 
on the Roman general. A school-master^ 
having found means to decoy his pupils, 
the children of the principal men of the 
city, into the Roman camp, offered them to 
Camillus as the means of compelling the 
citizens to surrender. 

15. Camillus rejected the treacherous 
proposal with horror, and, after having ex- 
patiated on the blackness of the crime and 
the insult offered to noble warriors in sup- 
posing them capable of warring with inno- 
cent children, or making use of their agen- 
cy, he delivered the traitor, with his hands 
tied behind him, to the boys, to be, by 
them, lashed back into the city. 

16. This noble conduct of Camillus pow- 
erfully affected the inhabitants. They at 
once submitted to the senate, leaving the 
terms of the capitulation to the Roman 
g^ral, who fined them a small sum to 
satisfy the soldiers, and then admitted them 
to the protection and alliance of the Ro. 
mans. 

17. The turbulent tribunes, instead of 
being awed hy the distinguished virtues of 
Camillus, which had procured for him tiie 
love and veneration even of the enemies he 
warred against, daily brought new accusa- 
tions against him. To the charge of op- 
posing emigration to Veii, they added that 
of having concealed part of the plunder of 
that city, particularly two brazen gates, for 
himself, and summoned him to appear be- 
fore them. 

18. Finding the populace exasperated 



* Or Falernium— now Fatarif a town of Etruria. 
of which the inhabitants were named Fafisci. Some 



of the Roman laws had Kere their origin. It was 
famous for its pasture^ and for a peculiar kind of 
so.usaio^i>. W •->^ 



sausage. 
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against him tipon many accoimts, and de- 
spairing of justice, Camillus determined to 
leave Rome. He took a tender leave of 
his wife and family, and advanced with a 
heavy heart to one of the gates, without a 
friend to accompany or pity his departure. 
Then, unable to repress his indiffnation, he 
raised his eyes to the capitol, and his hands 
to heaven, and praying the gods%at his 
countrymen might one day be sensible of 
tlieir injustice, he departed for Ardea, a 
few miles from Rome, where he trusted to 
{ind an asylum. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The tribunes, who congratidated 
themselves on the success of their persecu- 
tions of Camillus, had not long reason to 
rejoice, since an enemy soon appeared of 
BO formidable ai} aspect, as to require the 
opposing presence of a skilful and bold 
warrior, like the man they had expelled 
from his home. 

2. The Gauls,* a race of men of a stat- 
ure superior to that of the Italians, fierce, 
hardy, barbarous, and prone to emigration, 
had, invited by the soft serenity of the cli- 
mate, and the richness of its wines, enta|^d 
Italy, in the northern part of which tflly 
settled, and were now, under the conduct 
of a Brennus, besieging Clusium,t an Etru- 
rian city, the inhabitants of which, fearing 
the numbers and ferocity of their enemies, 
entreated the interference of the Roman 
senate. 

3. The senate were willing to send 
ambassadors to the Gkiuls, to oler remon- 

* Gallia, the country of the Gauls, was called 
Ghilatia by the Greeks. The inhabitants were 
called GallijCeltiberi, and Celtoscythae ; by them- 
selves, Celtae ; by the Greeks, GaJatae. Ancient 
Gaul was divided by the Romans into four parts, 
called Gallia Belgica, Narbonensis,Aquitania, ana 
Celtica. Bran, in Latin, Brennus, means * a leader.* 

t Now Cfuusiy a town of Etruria, in which Por- 
sennawas Buried. In its northern section lay a 
lake, Cltisina locus, which, extending northward 
as far as Arretium, was connected with the Ar- 
nus, which falls into the selKit Pisse. 



strance, and dissuade them from their pro- 
jects.' For this purpose, three young men 
of the family of the Fabii were chosen. 
They were 'received with a complaisance of 
which they tc^ believed Brennus incapable, 
and, when he inquired the reason of their 
coming, they answered, that to make war 
without a reason was a custom not much 
in vogue in Italy, and demanded to be in 
formed in what the inhabitants of Clusium 
had offended him. * 

4. Brennus answered, sternly, that tJie 
rights of gallant wamors lay in their arms, 
that the Romans themselves had no just 
title to many cities which they had con- 
quered and claimed, and that the inhabit- 
ants of Clusium had deeply offended him by 
refusing to give up lands which they had 
not hands to till, or men to inhabit 

5. The Roman ambassadors were un- 
used to hear the language of a conqueror 
spoken towards their nation. They went 
into the besieged city, and took a personal 
part in a sally, in which Fabius Ambustus 
killed a Gaul, and was discovered in the 
act of despoiling him of his armor. Bren- 
nus, having represented this unworthy vio- 
lation of the sacred character of ambassa- 
dors, by means of a herald whom he dis- 
patched to Rome, and obtaining no redress, 
broke up the siege of Clusium, and march- 
ed to the capital. 

6. In their progress the Gauls committed 
no outrages, but, breathing vengeance 
against Uie Romans, hastened their march. 
A terrible battle took place, in which the 
Romans were defeated with the loss of 
nearly forty thousand men. Panic now 
seized the people. Many fled to conceal 
themselves m the neighboring towns, some 
resolved to perish wi3i their city, and the 
ancient senators and priests, fflled with 
religious enthusiasm, vowed to devote their 
lives to atone for the sins of their people. 

7. The Gauls gave vent to their exulta- 
tion at the victory, and remained two days 
on the field of battle, feasting while sur- 
rounded by their slaughtered foes. On the 
third day, Brennus presented himself at the 
gates of Rome. He was surprised to find 
Siem open. On the defenceless walls no 
spears bristled, and no trumpet rang. Coo- 
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ceiving this to be the result of stratagem, 
adopting aU possible precaution, he march- 
ed into the city. . 

8. In the forum they found tfie senators 
and priests sitting silently in order. Their 
venerable looks, their noble forms, their 
splendid and imposing dresses, awed the 
Gauls, and they offered them homage as the 
tutelar deities of the city. At fength, a 
bari>arian put forth his hand tx> stroke the 
beard of1*apirius. The noble old Roman, 
fired by the insult, lifted Ms heavy ivoty 
sceptre, and struck the brute to the ground. 
This was the si^al for a commencement 
of that indiscnminate slaughter which 
spared neither sex nor age for three days, 
during which, if the Gatus ever ceased to 
murder, it was when they pillaged and set 
fire to the buildings of Rome, all of which 
were reduced to ashes. 

9. The capitol still held out, although the 
garrison was in extreme distress, and the 
army of Brennus, hemming it in, cut off 
all hopes of communication with any ex- 
ternal friends. Brennus hoped to reduce 
them by famine ; but, to prove the futility 
of his expectations, the Romans, although 
in extreme want, threw some loaves into 
the enemy's camp. , 

10. At length, a Gaul informed his leader 
that he had discovered some footsteps up 
the rock by which they might gain the 
citadel. The Gauls ascended in the night, 
and would have succeeded, had not the 
garrison been awaked by the screams of 
some geese which, as sacred to Juno, had 
been kept in the temple of that goddess. 
Manlius,* a brave patrician, was the first 
to start forth. Exerting all his strength, 
he flung two Gauls over the precipice, and, 
assistance coming, the attack was re- 
pulsed. 

11. It was soon agreed by the leaders 
on both sides, that the Gauls should imme- 
diately quit Rome on receiving a thousand 
pounds weight in gold. On the confirma- 
tion of the agreement by oath, tlie gold 
was produced; but in the weighing, the 
Gauls Mcked the beam. On the Romans 
complaining, Brenn us insultingly threw 

Marcus was his surname. The exploit related 
fai\he test gained bin the epithet of Capitolinos. 



his heavy sword and belt int» the scale, 
and said the portion of the vanquished waa 
suffering. 

12. While deliberating on the payment, 
Caniillus appeared at the head of a large 
army wiih which he had hastened to the 
succor of his countrymen. On learning 
the cause of the contest, *Take back,' 
said he0 the gold to the capitol ; it is the 
custom of the Romans to ransom them- 
selves with iron, not with gold. As dicta- 
tor, the stipulation of price lies with me, 
and I will purchase emancipation with my 
sword.' In the battle which ensued, the 
Romans were victorious, and the Gauls 
completely routed. 

13. So great was the destruction caused 
by the Gauls, that of all Rome, which now 
lay in ashes, there remained but the capitol. 
Many of the inhabitants had sought refuge 
in Veii, and tliither the tribunes urged the 
removal of the remainder. But CamiUus 
persuaded the people to go resolutely to 
work, and Rome began to raise her head 
anew. For the bravery of Manlius, they 
built him a house near the scene of 
his exploit, and allowed him a fund for 
his support. Manlius was ambitious not 
only of equalling Camillus, but of being 
sovereijjn of Rome. 

14. The senate, aware of the designs 
of Manlius, created Cornelius Cossus Sc- 
tatOT, as a curb upon the other. Cossus, 
having finished an expedition against the 
Volscians by a speedy triumph over them, 
returned to summon Manlius to an account ^ 
of his conduct Manlius, however, had 
too firm a hold upon the affections of the 
people to be at afl affected by Cossus, and 
the latter was obliged to surrender his 
office. Manlius fomented the seditions of 
the people, the very dregs of which ho 
mustered beneath him, insinuating tliat 
there should be a new order of things, and 

no distinctions in the state. 

15. At this crisis, Camillus, being chosen 
one of the militaiy tribunes, appointed a 
dnx for Manlius to answer for his life. 
When the charges of sedition and of aspir- 
ing to the sovereignty were fixed upon 
him, he lifted his eyes and pointed to the 
capitol. In the tfght of thi^^. the people 
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would not c|pidemii him ; but when removed 
to tlie Peteline grove^he was found guilty, 
and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. HIb 
family were forbidden to assume the name 
of Marcus, and his house was ordered to 
be razed to the ground. 

16. Thus the Romans continued to ffo 
forward, their internal peace frequenuy 
disturbed by tumults and sediti|pi8, and 
their enterprises without the walls gene- 
rally successful. Great emergencies always 
called forth great men from among them, 
and, ffuided hy a blind superstition, they 
would, at the instigation of their priests, 
perform the bravest actions. Thus it is 
related, that when a gulf had opened in the 
forum, which the augurs affirmed would 
never close, until the most precious things 
of Rome were cast within it, Qointus 
Curtius leaped into the pit, clad in armor 
and mounted on his horse, exclaiming that 
nothing was more precious than patnotism 
and military virtue. It is said that the 
giilf closed over him immediately, and 
Quintus Curtius was seen no more. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

ROME— CONTINUED 

1. The Romans, having triumphed over 
the Sabines, the Etrurians, the Latins, the 
Hernici, the ^qui and the Volscians, were 
bent upon the subjugation of the Samnites, 
a powerful people descended from the Sa- 
bines. Their country was about one hun- 
dred miles from Rome, and forms part of 
the present kingdom of Naples. The 
charge of this important warfare fell upon 
the two consuls, Valerius Corvus and Cor- 
nelius. 

2. Valerius was a commander of distin- 
guished military talents. He was sur- 
named Conmsy from a remarkable combat 
in which he killed a ferocious Gaul of 

figantic stature, assisted bv a crow. While 
e marched to the relief of Capua, the 
capital of Campania,* his colleague led an 



* Campania, «f which Capua was the capital, 
was bounded by Latium, Samnium, Picenum, ana 
part of the Mediterranean 80. It is noted for its 



anny against Sanmium,* the chief city of 
the enemy. Hardened by their reversesi 
and inspired by the hopes of retrieving 
their fortitties, the Roman soldiers were 
now invincible. 

3. Although the Samnites were the brav- 
est foes the Romans ever met, their defeat 
was complete. They fled from the fierce 
looks ana gallant daring of their opponents 
The other consul, Cornelius, was not, at 
first, as successful as his coUeagu^: he had 
unwarily led his army into a defile, but 
was saved by Decius, a tribune of the ar« 
my, who gained possession of a hill, in con- 
sequence of which the enemv were defeat- 
ed with a loss of thirty thousand slain. 
The triumph over the Samnites took place, 
343 years B. C. 

4. A war soon broke out between the 
Romans and the Latins, and Manlius Tor- 
quatus, the consul, feelmg that the parties 
were liable to confusion in battle from 
having the same language and manners, 
determined to insure success by preserving 
the strictest discipline. Prior to joining 
batde with the enemy, he issued an order 
forbidding any soldier, upon pain of death, 
to issue m>m nis ranks. 

5. When both armies were prepared to 
join battle, Metius, the leader of the Latin 
cavalry, rode forward to the Roman lines, 
and challenged any knight to combat. 
Titus Manlius, the consul's son, was the 
only one who dared to disobey orders. He 
rode forth, and encountering Metius, un- 
horsed him, and slew him as he supported 
himself upon his shield. 

6. With the arms of the vanquished, he 
presented himself in the tent of his father, 
anticipating a favorable reception. The 
consul, however, turned away and ordered 
him to be led into tlie presence of the 
army. He there addressed him with a 



fertility and beautiful scenery. Capua is supposed 
to have been founded by Capys, the companion of 
Anchises. This splendid, luxurious, and opuleut 
city, was termed altera Ronutf another Kome* 
Here it was that the soldiers of Hannibal, after the 
battle of Cannae, became enervated by luxury. 

* Samnium was a seaport town.. The country 
of the Samnites was situated between Piceounv 
Campania, Apulia, and the ancient Latium. 
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Btem voice, but teaiftd eyes : * Titos Man- 
lius,' said he, * reading neither the autho-^ 
nty of the consmship, nor the commands 
of a father, thou hast set an example both 
of public and of private disobedience. Thy 
conduct forces me to make a sacrifice 
cither of my son or of my country. May 
the gods forbid that I should hesitate which 
to prefer. Go, lictor, bind the prisoner, and 
lot his death be our future warning.* 

7. When the Roman army saw the 
blood of their brave young champion stain- 
ing the axe, they broke into groans and 
execrations. His body was carried forth 
and buried with all military honor, adorned 
with the spoils of the vanquished. The 
battle, which in the mean time joined, 
raged with fury. 

8. The issue of the conflict was for 
some tune doubtful. The augurs having 
declared that the salvation of the Romans 
depended upon the sacrifice of the leader 
of that partof the army which should find 
itself worsted, Decius, seeing his own divi- 
sion fail, determined to devote himself. 

9. By tlie direction of Manlius,whowas 
chief pontiffi he devoted himself with the 
proper words and ceremony. First, with 
his head covered, and witn outstretched 
arms, clad in a lon^ robe, and standing on 
a javelin, he gave nimself up to the imer- 
nal and celestial gods, for Rome : then, 
arming and springing on his horse, he 
rushed among the enemy, carrying slaugh- 
ter into their ranks, and finwly fell, cov- 
ered with wounds. 

10. The Roman army, taking his death 
for an assurance of success, fought with 
prodigious valor, and tlie Latins were en- 
tirely defeated. This battle pretty mucn 
decided their fate, and two years after, 
PfBdrum. their strongest city, being taken, 
they submitted entirely to tiie Romans. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Pontius, general of the Samnites, 
took advantage of the refiisal of the senate 
to grant them peace, by f(»ming a strata- 



gem to regain what force ha%compelled 
mem to lose. He led his army into a defile 
close by Caudium, and guarding all its out- 
lets, sent a few private soldiers in the dress 
of shepherds, with directions to mtJet tlio 
Romans, seemingly by chance. 

2. The Roman consul, meeting these 
men, and not penetrating their disguise, 
was told, in answer to his inquiry respect- 
ing the route of the Samnites* march, tliat 
they had ^one to Luceria, a town of 
Apulia,* wmch they were then besieging. 
The Roman general at once hastened m 
the direction of that place, and was not 
aware of the stratagem until he found 
himself completely encircled by enemies. 

3. The Roman army, divested of their 
armor and weapons, were compelled to 
pass under the yoke, to agree to leave the 
Samnite territories, and subscribe to the 
terms of the former confederacy. On their 
arrival at Rome, grief and resentment pre- 
vailed throughout the city, which was put 
in mourning for the humiliating and unfor- 
tunate event This took place, 332 years 
B.C. 

4. This unfortunate occurrence was but 
a slight cloud on the fiery glory of the Ro- 
mans, and tlieir success against the Sam- 
nites soon retrieved their mme. Under the 
command of Papirius Censor and of Fabius 
Maximus, they triumphed, and, forty years 
after the death of Decius, his son sacrificed 
lumself in the same manner for his coun- 
trymen. 

5. The Samnites, despairing of the suc- 
cess of tJieir own arms unaided, now sent 
for assistance to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus,f 



* Apulia, now Puglixt, was situaled between 
Daunia and Calabria. It formed part of the an- 
cient Magrna Grsecia, and was commonly divided 
into Apuaa Daunia, and Apulia Feucetia. It wa:^ 
noted for its superior wools. It is conjectured 
that its name was derived from Apulus, an ancient 
king who ruled the country before the Trman war. 
Luceria was the Apulian towu which iurnished 
the finest wool. 

t A country situated between Macedonia, Acha- 
ia, and the Ionian sea; at first governed by kings, 
of whom Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, was one 
of the first. Afterwards it was united to Mace- 
donia, and finally a part of the Roman empire. 
It is now called Larta, 
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a monarch If ability, power and amtotion, 
who warmly desired to follow, in all things, 
the example of his predecessor, Alexander. 
He at once sent the Samnites a body of 
three thousand men, under the command 
of Cineas, a distinguished soldier and a 
pupil of Demosthenes, and himself soon 
after put to sea with three thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot and twenty elephants. 

6. Upon arriving at Tayentum,* and 
finding tlie inhabitants devoted to luxury 
and pleasure, he taught them to imitate the 
self-denial of true warriors, and closed t^e 
places of public amusement, that his con- 
templated reform might be uninterrupted 
by temptations. The Romans were like- 
wise on tlie alert, and taking the necessary 
steps to insure security and success, dis- 
patched the consul Lsevinus with a large 
army to intercept the advance of Pyrrhus. 

7. Lcevinus was a courageous, but im- 
petuous and hasty man. To an ambassa- 
dor whom Pyrrhus sent to negotiate be- 
tween the Samnites and Romans, Lievinus 
replied that he neither recognised him as 
a mediator, nor feared him as an enemy. 
The two armies encamped on opposite 
sides of the^river Siria, over which Laevinus 
hastily threw his cavalry, which was in- 
stantly charged as it mounted the bank, by 
Pyrrhus with his chosen horse. 

8. The Roman legions crossed the stream 
with difficulty, but fought with fury on their 
arrival at the scene of conflict. In the 
heat of the engagement, Pyrrhus sent in 
his famous elephants, whose enormous ?ize 



* Tarenium, Tareutus. or Taras, a towu of Cala- 
bria, silualeH on a bay of the same name, near the 
mouth of the river Galesus. It was founded or 
rather repaired by a Lacedaemonian colony under 
Phalanthus, 707 years B. C. ll for a long time 
maintained its superiority over thirteen tribu- 
tary cities. The i»«'«'ple were luxurious and in- 
doieni. ana taeir siMisual cravings bein^ sup- 
plied 03^ the' products of Greece, the aelignU 
of Tarentum became proverbial. Tarentum 
was for some time the residence of Pythagoras, 
whose mild precepts ^ve the citizens a superi- 
ority over others in private life as well as in the 
field. The harbor of Tarentum was a theme of 
praise with Uie ancient historians. Its present 
name is Tarar\to^z.nA the present inhabitants have 
not degenerated from the character of their ances- 
tors, heins' idle and effeminate. They live princi- 
pally by fishing. 



and toweiMsrowned bauks atartted even the 
brave warriors on whom they niahed. P vr- 
rhus then made a bloody charge with hia 
fine Thessalian cavalry, which completed 
his victory. 

9. The Romans had fifteen thousand 
slain and eighteen hundred taken prisoners. 
But the victory was dearly purchased by a 
wound of Pyrrhus, wid a loss of thirteen 
thousand of his men. The conqueror 
affirmed that one more such victory would 
ruin them. He expressed great admiration 
on seeing the slaughtered Romans, repos- 
ing with their feet to the foe, and their 
mortal wounds all in front * Such men,* 
he said, * I would engage to lead victorious 
throughout the world,' 

10. After the victory, he sent his friend 
Cineas, who was famous for his eloquence, 
to treat with the humbled enemy ; but the 
orator found that neither honeyed words 
nor bribes could beguile submission from 
the Romans. He returned to Pyrrhus, 
sa3nng that the senators were demi-gods 
and the city their fit temple. 

11. At the head of an embassy from 
Rome, sent to negotiate concerning the 
ransom and exchange of prisoners, came 
Fabricius, an ancient senator, whose pover- 
tjT, contentment, and integrity had gained 
him the favorable regard of his country- 
men. Pyrrhus received him witli marked 
kindness, and was resolved to try how far 
he had been justly spoken of by fame. 

12. He offered him on a certain day rich 
presents, wliich were refused ; and, on the 




following, willing to try the tenqwr of hit 
soul, he made a lign, and a curtain sud- 
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denly rising, disclosed to view an enonnous 
elephant, an aniigaal wiiich the Roman had 
never seen. Fabricius smiled, and said to 
the kmg, * Your elephant of to-»day has no 
more indnence over my mind thou your 
gold of yesterday.' 

13. Pyrrhife released him the Romim 
prisoners, intrusting them to Fabricius 
alone, upon his promise that, should the 
senate remain bent on continuing tiie war, 
he should have the privilege of reclaiming 
them. About 280 years B. C.,when the Ro- 
mans had recovered from a defeat, and the 
consuls Sulpicius and Decius were placed 
at their head, the war was renewed with 
^e adventurous and formidable Pyrrhus. 

14. The campaign was finished by a 
batde fought near Asculum,* in whick as 
the panic created by the elephants had 
worn off, and the armies were about 
matched in point of number, the contest 
might be considered equal. But again did 
the cha^e of the elephants and me skill 
of the Greeks prevaiL The Romans re- 
treated with the loss of six thousand men ; 
but they left the impress of their valor 
with the army of Pyrrhus, who lost four 
thousand warriorA. 

15. After an int^Wal of two years, Pyr- 
riius, whose army had been increased by 
fresh levies, sent one division to oppose 
Lentulus, the Roman consul, while he him- 
self, at the head of the second, marched to 
attack Dentatus, the other consul. Pyr- 
rhus, inten^^ to surprise the Romans bv 
night, struck mto the woods from which 
he could extricate his troops only at day- 
light, which showed them the army of Den- 
tatus in battle array. The contest between 
the hostile vanguards was decided in favor 
cf the Romans. 

16. In the ffeneral engagement which 
followed, Pyrrhus vainly employed his ele- 
phants. The Romans, now acquainted 
with their nature, drove them back with 
fire-balls made of flax and rosin. The 
soldiers of Pyrrhus were trodden down by 
their tenified brute auxiliaries, and the 
camp of Uie king fell into the enemy's 

* N«w AtcUi, a town of Pieenum 
5 



hands. The Grecian monarchliad twenty- 
three thousand of his soldiers slain. 

17. Pvrrhus, findng formidable enemies 
and faithless friends in Italy, resolved to 
leave it Informing the Tarentines that 
he was promised speedy assistance from 
Greece, and leaving a small garrison in 
Tarentum to save appearances, he regained 
his country undisturbed, bearing thi^er the 
shattered remains of his forces. Thus the 
Pyrrhic war ended after six years' duration. 

18. Two hundred and siKty-six years 
B. C. the Romans first cconcd sUver, and 
the following year the number of inhabi* 
tants was discovered to amount to two 
hundred and ninety-two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-four. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The R(nnans, seeing themselves suc- 
cessful at home, longed to push their c<mi- 
quests beyond the natural limits of their 
empire, and gladly took hold of a pretext 
for declaring war against the Carthaginians. 
This people possessed a large share of 
Sicily, and only waited for internal dissen- 
sions, to seize upon the whole island. 
Hiero, king of Sjrracuse, which was yet 
unconquered, entreated their aid against 
the Mamertines,* a little people of the 
same .country, and they sent him supplies. 

2. The Mamertines, to avoid destruc- 
tion, on finding themselves threatened by 
so formidable a power, applied for protec- 
tion to the Romans, who, rejecting them. 



* The Mamertini were mercenanr soldiers, wb», 
at the request of Agathooles. came unonLCainpaiiia^ 
to Sicily. They were in the pay of Affathocles, 
and claimed the riffht of voting at the election of 
magistrates. This oeing opposed, they had re- 
course to arms, and for their sedition were ordered 
to quit Sicily. On their way to the coast, they 
were kindly received by the inhabitants of Mes- 
sana, whose hospitality they repaid by murdering 
tl)e males smd marrying their wives and daughters. 
They then called the town Mamertinaf a provio* 
cial word meaning narticUf and themselves, Ma* 
meriim. 
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fts too feebte aUies, at once made war upon 
Carthage, and the first Punic war, as it 
was caSed, began 364 years B. C. 

3. Carthage,* founded by a Phcenician 
colony, stood near that part of the African 
coast now occupied by Tunis. It was 
founded about one hundred and thirty-seven 
years before Rome. Strong in its fleets, 
which held undisputed sway upon the seas, 
obtaining immense riches by its commerce, 
it had gradually extended its dominions 
over a long range of coast 

4. The Carthaginians were possessed of 
wealth, while the Romans, poor and needy, 
were distinguished bv their patriotism and 
courage. Although having no fleet, while 
the smps of the Carthaginians were cele- 
brated, they resolved timt this deficiency 
should be remedied. A Carthaginian ve^ 
sel bei^ stranded on the Italian coast, the 
consul Duilius, commending this as a mo- 
del, commanded the construction of an ar- 
mament. 

5. Duilius was the first Roman who went 
forth with a fleet; but, in an engagement 
with the enemy, he' was completely victo- 
rious, the Carthaginians losing fifty of their 
ships, and their claim to the sovereignty of 
the seas. 

6. Sicily was to be conquered only by 
humbling Carthage, and Regulus and Man- 
lius put to sea wiUi a fleet of three hundred 
sail, carrying forty tliousand men, with the 
intention of malang an invasion. They 
were met by as powerful a fleet, in the 
management of which the Carthaginians 
displayed a superior skill. But though 
successful at a distance, when the Romans 
erappled, victory was theirs. The enemy's 
fleet was dispersed, and fifty-four ships 
taken. An immediate descent upon the 
coast of Afiica, the capture of the city 



'* Carthage was long the capital of Africa, and 
the mistress of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. The 
Carthaginians were governed as a republic, and 
had two ma^trates, chosen annually, invested with 
regal authonty. They were ver^r superstitious, and 
so unnatural as to ofiler human victims to the gods. 
They bore the character of bdng faithless and 
treacherous, and the proverb,Putiica^e#, alluding 
to the little reliance to be placed on Carthaginian 
£delity, is well known. 



Clupea** and of twenty thousand men, 
were the fruits of this brilliant and distin- 
guished victory. 

7. In consequence of this signal suc- 
cess, the senate recalled Manlius to Italy, 
to superintend the Sicilian war, while 
Regulus, following up his good fortune, 
gave battle to the Caithaginians, and once 
more defeated them. In despair, more 
than eighty of their towns surrendered. 
In this emergency, the Carthaginians sent 
to Lacedsmon, and engaged Xantippus, a 
brave warrior and experienced general, t6 
conduct them. 

8. After a prolonged resistance, the 
Romans were completely defeated, and 
Regulus Jiimself made prisoner, l^hey 
met also with other distresses, in the loss 
of their fleet during a tempest, and in the 
taking?rfj Agrigentum,t their principal Si- 
cilian town, captured by Karthalo, the 
leadei> bf the Cartha^nians. A new fleet 
shared the fate of tl^ former. The inexpe- 
rienced marineu 1401 it on the quicksands, 
and shortly aftn* the greater part went 
down in a storm. 

9. The Carthaginians, thinking to pro- 
cure peace on better terms than mose for- 
merly proposed by the victorious Regulus, 
led their noble prisoner from his dungeon, 
and sent him to his countrymen to treat 
with them for peace. They thought that 
his long confinement would make him ready 
to persuade the Romans to acquiesce in 
the proposed discontinuance of hostilities, 
which event would give him freedom. 
They therefore exacted a promise that, if 
he proved unsuccessful, he should return to 
the dungeon in which he had abeady passed 
four years. 

10. The old general, on his approach to 



* ClOpea, or Clypea, now Afclibia, a town of 
Africa Propria, twenty-two miles east of Carthage. 
Its exact resemblance to a shield, clypetts, pro* 
cured its name. 

t Now Girgenti, a town of Sicily, situated on 
mount Agra^s. Some assert that it was founded 
by a Rhodian, and others, by an Tonian colony. 
'Die uihsdbitants were famous for their hospitality 
and luxury. The ffevernment was first monarchical, 
and afterwards ^mocratical. Affrigentum still 
possesses more antique remains than any othef 
Sicilian town. ^^^ j 
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Rome, was surrounded by his friends, who 
nrffed him to enter the city and revisit his 
litBe dwelHng. But the old man was 
sternly resolute ; he was, he said, but the 
slave of the Cuthaginians, and as their 
ambassador he must wait without the gates 
to be received there by the senate, as was 
customary. 

11. Re^us, on the arrival of the senate, 
opened his mission as directed by the Car- 
tha^nian council, and their ambassadors 
seconded hhn. The senate, weary of the 
long-continued war,were inclined to peace ; 
but when it remained only for Regulus to 
give his opinion, his voice was for war. 

12. Astonishment and admiration seized 
his auditors, when they heard the venerable 
general argue so ably against the measure 
which was to free him. He relieved their 
embarrassment (for they could not decide 
on the course he recommended,) by break- 
ing off the treaty, and rising to return to 
his confinement, which he did without em- 
bracing his wife Marcia, and his dear chil- 
dren, who filled the city with their lamen- 
tations. 

13. Furious and disappointed at learning 
the course pursued by Regulus, the Cartha- 
ginians determined to punish him by every 
torture. They first cut off his eyelids, and 
a few days afterwards brought him forth 
and exposed him to the burning sun. At 
length, when wearied with devising arts to 

five him agony, they threw him into a 
arrel stuck through with sharp spikes, 
pierced by which the unfortunate and noble 
Roman died, 251 years B. C. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

I. The minds of both parties were exas- 
perated. The Romans were furious at the 
treatment of Regulus, and the Carthagi- 
nians at the refiisal of the terms of peace 
which they demanded. Hostilities were 
renewed with redoubled ardor; but the 
courage and perseverance of the Romans 
prevaHed. 



2. Fabius Buteo, the consul, gained a 
victory over a large squadron of the enemy 
but Latutius Catulus obtained a triumph 
yet more complete, in which he vanquished 
a greater nijunber of the Carthaginians, and 
the naval newer of that people seemed to 
end with me destruction of one hundred 
and twenty ships. 

3. Another heavy loss compeJed the 
Carthadnians to treat for peace, which was 
granted by the Romans on precisely the 
same concutions which were demanded by 
Regulus, when victorious at the gates of 
Cartha^. 1. Carthage was to pay a thou- 
sand talents of silver to defray tne expenses 
of the war, and one thousand two hundred 
more in the course of ten years, 2. The 
Carthaffinians were to quit Sicily and give 
up all claim to such islands as they pos- 
sessed in its vicinity. 3. They were never 
more to war against the allies of the Ro- 
mans, or enter the Roman territories with 
a ship of war. Lastly, all prisoners and 
deserters were to be given up without ran- 
som. On these terms ended the first Punic 
war, 240 years B. C, which had lasted 
twenty-four years. 

4. The war bein^ ended, an undisturbed 
peace ensued, and m six years the temple 
of Janus was shut for the second time since 
the building of Rome. The people culti- 
vated a taste for poetry ; but while fostering 
the arts of peace, they were by no means 
forgetful that their natural disposition was 
warlike, and they should make prepara- 
tions for taking the field. 

5. The Illyrians* having for a long time 
plundered the merchants of the Mediterra- 
nean, Iiad the ill luck to commit depreda- 
tions on some of the subjects of Rome, and 
a war ensued, which terminated in the sur- 
render of almost all the Illyrian towns, and 
the pajrment of a yearly tribute for the re- 
mainder. 

6. The Gauls, thinking a time of peace 
seasonable for an invasion, invited some 
allies from beyond the Alps, and wasted 
the country with fire and sword, 225 
years B. U. When they came within 

* Illyricum^ IJlyris, and lUyria, a country border. 
ing on the Adriatic sea, opposite Italy. It now 
forms part of Croatia, Bosnia, and SclavonUu 
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tiiree days' march of Rome, a praetor and 
consul, stUed in the arts of war, went out 
against them, and were enabled to sur- 
round and almost annihilate them. Forty 
thousand were slain, and ten thousand 
taken prisoners. 

7 After this victory, Marcellus gained 
another battle, in which he slew the Gallic 
kin^, ViridcHnarus, and gained royal spwls 
a tmrd time for Rome. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the Gauls were 
destitute of military science, and had noth- 
ing but their naked bodies to oppose to the 
shock of well-armed men. The Romans, 
having compensated their former ill-suc- 
cess, fooked around for some enemy worthy 
of their arms. 

8. The Carthaginians having besieged 
Saguntum,* a city of Spain,which had been 
in alliance witii Rome, an embassy was 
sent to Carthage by the Romans, demand- 
ing the surrender of Hannibal, the Cartha- 
ginian general, who had advised the mea- 
sure. As this demand was refused, both 
parties prepared for the second Punic war. 

9. Hannibal, who was now intrusted 
with the direction of the Carthaffinian 
operations, in his youth was brought by his 
father to the altar, and induced to take an 
oath of eternal enmity against the Romans, 
swearing to oppose them until he, or they, 
should cease to exist 

10. Having overrun Spain, leaving his 
conquests in that country to be guarded by 
Hanno, he levied a large army, composed of 
different nations, and having crossed the 
Pyreneanf mountains into Gaul, he tra- 



* Or SagnntuS; a town of Hispania Tarraconen- 
siS; at the west of Iberus, about one mile from the 
seashore, now called Morviedro. It was founded 
bv a colony cf Zaeynthians, and by some of the 
Kutuli of Ardoa. Saguntum was noted for the clay 
of its neighborhood, irom which pocula Saguntina, 
the Saguntine cups, were made. 

t The Pyrentti, a ridge of high mountains ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean 
sea, and separating Gaul from Spain. It received 
its name, as was supposed, from Pyrene, a daughter 
of B^brycius, or from the fire, f jrwo— piir) which 
raged there, kindled by shepherds, but increasing 
to such an extent that the silver npnes of the 
mountaiDs melted, and the shining metal poured 
down in riven. Strabo deems this a fabulous ac- 
count. 



versed that hostile and wild country rapidly 
and in ten days came to the foot of tiie 
Alps, over which he was to find a passage 
into Italy. 

11. Undismayed by the appearance of 
the snow-clad mountains, (for it was now 
inid-winter) or by tiie wUd and ferocious 
inhabitants who were dressed in skins, in 
fifteen days Hannibal made the passage, 
with the loss of half his army, and com- 
piled Publius Scipio, who had been sent 
by the Roman senate to oppose him, to 
retreat 

12. The second battie, fought upon the 
river Trebia,* was equally unfortunate in 
its result to the Romans, twenty-six tiiou- 
sand of whom were either killed by the foe 
or drowned in the passage of the stream. 
The Romans sustained a third defeat at 
lake Thras)rmenus,t where Flaminius and 
fifteen thousand men were slain, and six 
thousand surrendered to tiie enemy. 

13. On the news of the last defeat, the 
senate made Fabius Maximus, a man of 
courage and caution, commander, with 
absolute authority. He determined to con» 
quer the Carthaginians by harassing them, 
and managed to surround the army of 
Hannibal among the mountains, where it 
was impossible for them to pass the win- 
ter, and whence they were equally unable 
to extricate themselves. 

14. Hannibal, by stratagem, accomplish- 
ed a retreat. He caused burning faggots 
and torches to be tied to the horns ot two 
thousand oxen, and these rushing in vari- 
ous directions, made Fabius believe that 
the whole army was preparing for attack, 
while, profiting by the success of his scheme, 
Hannibal retreated, with considerable loss, 
however, in his rear. 

15. . When Fabius laid down his office, 
Terentius Varro and iEmilius Paulus were 
chosen his successors. Varro was a man 
sprung from the lowest class of the people, 
with nothing but wealth and vanity to 
recommend him. iEmilius was a gedlant 



* A river ot Cisalpine Gaul, rising in the Ap 
nine^ and falling into the Po, at tl^ west of I 
centia. 

t A lake nearPerusium, and now called th^ ii 
of Perugia. 
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leader, possessed of caution and experience, 
and Imbued ^vith a thorough contempt for 
the pretensions of his plebeian colleague. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. At the village of Cannie,* Hannibal, 
with forty thousand foot, and half that 
number of horse, awaited the approach of 
the Roman consuls, who led on an army of 
ninety thousand men. The generals agreed 
to share tiie authority, one of them com- 
manding on one day, and the other on the 
next. iEmilius being commander on the 
first day of their and v5, appeared unwilling 
to engage, but the ensuing day, Varro gave 
the signal for a general battle. 

2. The Romans attacked the centre of 
the Gauls and Spaniards; but Hannibal, 
ordering these men to fall back, surrounded 
the devoted assailants with his chosen Afri- 
cans, and their destruction was insured. 
The vam boastmgs of Varro ceased, and 
iEmilms, severely wounded, spurred his 
horse to the charge so long as he could 
keep his seat ; but weakness finally obliged 
him to dismount 

3. Lentulus, a tribune of the army, as 
he fled fi;om the carnage, found .^milius. 
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covered with blood, sitting on a stone) 
awaiting the arrival of the pursuers. 



* A small village of Apulia. The spot on which 
HaDnibal defeated the Roman consuls, is called the 
EeldofbIo9d. 



*iEmilius,' cried the noble tribune, *yott 
are guiltless of this bloody work. Take 
my horse and fly.' «I thank thee, Lentu- 
lus,' replied the wounded man, * there in 
but one thing left for me, to die upon 
the field. Go to the senate, tell tliem to 
fortify Rome against the conqueror-^tett 
Fabius that ^milius living, approved hra 
advice, and dying, sanctioned it Farewell,' 

4. Before Lentulus was out of view, he 
saw the gallant Roman fall before multi- 
tudes of enemies. The Roman loss in 
slain amounted to fifty thousand, and Han- 
nibal is said to have^sentto Carthage three 
bushels of gold rings taken firom the fingers 
of dead Roman kmghts. 

5. After the consternation which this 
event created at Rome had subsided, the 
senate created a dictator. Varro, who 
abandoned the remains of his army, and 
came to the city, was received with respect. 
Fabius and Marcellus were appointed to 
lead the armies against Hannibal, and 
refiised the peace he offered, unless upon 
the condition of his leaving Italy. Tliat 
conqueror determined to winter at Capua. 

6. At the siege ofNola,* Hannibal met 
with the first loss he had experienced in 
Italy, Marcellus, the pnetor, making a 
successfiil sally. Afterwards, in attempt- 
ing to raise the siege of Capua, he was 
repelled with considerable loss, by the 
Romans in their trenches. When he made 
a pretence of besieging Rome, he found an 
overwhelming force waiting to receive him, 
and retired, ^ years B. C. 

7. The Carthaginian senate deputed his 



* An ancient town of Campania, founded by r>. 
Tuscan, or, according to some, an Euboean colony. 
Some curious anecdotes are connected with Nola. 
It is said that Virgil had introduced the name in 
his Georgics 5 but being refused a glass of water by 
the inhabitants, he blotted out the word and sub- 
stituted Ora, m the 225th line, 2d book, of Geor- 
gics. Augustus died there on his return from 
Neapolis to Rome. In the beginning of the fiAh 
century, St. Paulinus, a bishop of the place, who 
died A. D. 431, invented bells, whence they were 
called NoUb and CampancB in Latin. Some ima- 
gine bells to have been a previous invention, and 
merely introduced into the churches of Nola by 
Paulinus. Prior to his time, congregations were 
called together by large wooden rettles, called 
sacra ligna. 
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brother Asdmbal to go to his assistance 
with a large body of Spaniards ; but being 
betrayed by his guides into the hands of the 
consuls^ Nero and Livius, who were on the 
alert, his whole anny was cut to pieces. 
On the very night on which Hannibal 
expected the succors, by order of Nero, the 
head of Asdrubal was thrown into his 
brother's camp. This seemed an omen of 
fbrther ill-fortune. 

8. The Roman arms in other quarters 
were successful. Marcellus took the Sici- 
lian city of Syracuse, although defended by 
the fires and machines of the noted Archim- 
edes, who was slain at his studies, much 
to the grief of the Roman fireneral, who 
cnrdered him to be honorably mterred, and 
erected a tomb to his memory. 

9. In Spain, although two Scipio's were 
killed, the hopes of the Romans reviv- 
ed under tiie conduct of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who, though but twenty-four years 
old, was almost the equal of Hannibal 
in military science, and greatly his su- 
perior in the arts of war. Having lost 
his father in Spain, he seemed to have 
a natural claim to war against that coun- 
try. 

10. Returning victor from Spain, he be- 
came consul at the age of twenty-nine. 
Instead of attacking Harmibal in Italy, he 
resolved to threaten the capital of the Car- 
thaginians, while their bravest defenders 
were away. Hanno, who opposed the 
young wartrior in Africa, was defeated and 
slain. Syphax, who led up an army 
against him, was kept at bay until Scipio 
found an opportunity to fire his camp, 
when, attacking the enemy in the confusion 
occasioned by the conflagration, the Ro- 
mans killed forty thousand men, and cap- 
tured six thousand. 

11. Terrified at the success of Scipio, 
and fearing everytJiing firom his future for- 
tune, the Carthaginians sent an order to 
recall Hannibal to his country, in order to 
oppose the Roman general, who threatened 
now to besiege Carthage. Hannibal took 
tearfiil leave of Italy, of the most fertile 
parts of which he had kept possessign for 
over fifteen years. 



12. Arrived at LoptiSjl*^ in Afnca, be 
thence marched to Adruraetum,t and at 
length approached Zarnu^ which was 
within five days' journey of Carthage. 
Scipio, now joined by six thousand horse^ 
under the command of Masinissa, advanc- 
ed to meet his rival, sending back Hanni- 
bal's spies to him, with leave to tell all they 
had seen in the camp through which they 
had been conducted. 

13. Hannibal attempted to put an end to 
the war by negotiation; but from a confer- 
ence, the two generals retired to prepare 
for the arbitration of the sword. In the 
great battle which followed, Hannibal made 
a more skilful disposition of his forces than 
he had ever done before. But part of his 
calculations were defeated by the conduct 
of his elephants, which, wounded by the 
slingers and bowmen, turned upon their 
drivers, fell upon the wings which were 
composed of cavalry, and disabled and dis- 
ordered them. 

14. The heavy infantry of both sides 
joined, but the superior weight and force of 
the Romans compelled the Carthaginians 
to give way, and Masinissa, returning 
from pursuing the cavaliy^ completed their 
destruction. Twenty thousand men were 
killed, and as many taken prisoners. 

15. After having done all that lay in 
his power, as a brave and skilful man, to 
avert defeat, Hannibal retired to Adrume- 
tum with a small squadron of cavalry. By 
the treaty of peace which this victory pro- 
duced, the Carthaginians stipulated to pay 
ten thousand talents in fifty years, to give 
hostages for the delivery of their ships and 
elephants, to restore all the territories to 
Masinissa, which had been taken from him, 
and only to make war in Africa with the 
permission of the Romans. Thus, seven- 



* There were two cities of this name in Africa i 
one, called MafoVf now Lebida, built by a Tynan 
or Sidonian colony, the other, called Minora now 
Lemta, about eighteen Roman miles from Adru- ~ 
metum. It paid every day a talent, by way of 
tribute, to Carthage. 

t A town of Africa on the Mediterranean, built 
by the Phoenicians. 

X Or Zagma, a town of Numidia. three hundred 
miles from Carthage. 
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teen years after its coounencement, ended 
the second Punic war, 149 years B. C. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

1. The, military operations of the Ro- 
mans were very extensive, for while at war 
with Hannibal, they were carrying on hos- 
tilities against Philip, king of Macedonia. 
The inhabitants of Rhodes, and Attains, 
king of Perffamus,* joined against him. 
He attempted to take possession of Ther- 
mopyltE, but was driven thence by Quintus 
Plaminius, experiencing a heavy loss. He 
was admitted to make peace after being 
defeated in Thessaly, whither he had fled 
for refuge, by paying five hundred talents 
immediately, and five hundred in the course 
of ten years. The Romans then restored 
the liberty of Greece. 

2. Five years after the fortunate termi- 
nation of the Macedonian war, another was 
declared against Antiochus, king of Syria. 
To obtain peace, he too late offered to quit 
all his European places, and such of the 
Asiatic as professed an alliance with Rome. 
He was forced, however, to defend himself. 

3. Scipio, conscious that his own men 
were as superior in courage and discipline, 
as they were inferior in numbers to the 
enemy, saw, with satisfaction, Antiochus 
range his army, which consisted of seventy 
thousand foot and twen^ thousand horse. 
The havoc made among these was dreadful. 



* A kingdom founded by PhilaeteraS; an eunuch, 
to whom Lysimachus intrusted his treasures after 
the battle of Ipsus. The capital was famous for a 
library of two hundred thousand volumes, a noble 
collection made by different monarchs. It was 
transported by Cleopatra, with the permission of 
Anthony, to Egypt, where it enrichea the Alexan- 
drian Hbrary, most fatalW destroyed by the Sara- 
cens. Parchment was first invented and used at 
Per^amus, because Ptolemy, king of Egypt, had 
forbidden the exportation of the papyrus from his 
kingdom, in order to prevent Eumenes, one of the 
kings of Perffamus, from making as choice a libra- 
ry as that of Alexandria. Hence parchment has 
been called charta Pergamena. Galen, the phy- 
sician, and Apollodoras. the mythologist were bom 
there. 



and great loss was occasioned bv the cha- 
riot of the kmg, armed with scythes, which 
was driven back upon his own men. 

4. Antiochus gladly procured peace of 
the Romans on their own terms. He agreed 
to ^ive up his European possessions, all in 
Asia on that side of mount Taurus,* and to 
deliver up Hannibal, who had taken refiige 
at the Syrian court, where he was at firet 
received kindly, and made admiral of their 
fleet 

5. Having taken refUge at the court of 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, he was demanded 
by jEmiUus, a Roman general ; and Prusias, 
willing to conciliate the Romans by a fla- 
grant violation of the rites of hospitality, 
placed a guard over Hannibal, intending to 
deliver him up. 

6. The poor old general, sooner than fall 
into the hands of his abhorred enemies, 
finding all means of safety denied, deter- 
mined to escape from his foes and life to- 
gether, and, taking poison, expired, as he 
had lived, with the most determined braveiy. 
His death is said to have taken place 187 
years B. C. 

7. A second Macedonian war was declar- 
ed against Perseus the son of Phihp, who 
had secured his accession to the throne by 
the murder of his brother Demetrius, ana, 
pleased with fancying triumphs, declared 
war against Rome. In the three years* war, 
the unskilfulness of Perseus prevented his 
taking advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties which offered of cutting oft the Roman 
army. 

8. iEmilius at length gave him a con- 
clusive defeat near the river Enipeifs.f 
Perseus attempted to escape into Crete, 
but, abandoned by ail, unwillingly surrender- 
ed himself, and was forced, as a captive, to 
grace the splendid triumph of the Roman 
victor. 

9. Masinissa, the Numidian, made some 
incursions upon the territories of Carthage, 
which were repelled by the Carthaginians ; 



* In point of extent, the largest mountain ia 
Asia. One of its extremities is in Caria, and it 
reaches not only as far as the most eastern extre- 
mities of Asia, but it also branches into several 
parts, and runs far intq the north. 

t A river of Thessaly, flowing through Pharsalia 
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ffaifl was considered as an infraction of the 
treaty by the Romans, who sent an ambas- 
sador to maJke a complaint Finding the 
city in a flourishing condition, he reported 
that there was an absolute necessity for war, 
and the consul set out with a determination 
of destroying Carthage. 

10. In vain did the Carthaginians offer a 
complete submission to their hard-hearted 
victors; they were ordered to leave their 
city Ihat it might be levelled with the 
ground. Finding the consuls unyielding, 
they prepared to fight and die for the pre- 
servation of their home. 

11. Their luxurious vessels of gold and 
silver were now converted into arms, the 
women parted with all their ornaments, and 
even with their hair, which was used in 
making strings for the bows. Asdrubal, 
who had been imprisoned for opposing the 
Romans, was ledtbrth to head the army, 
which proved successful in many engage- 
ments without the walls, disheartening their 
enemies, and finally making them doubtful 
of success. 

12. Even Scipio iEmilius, the adopted 
son of Afiicanus, would have failed of suc- 
cess, had he not found means to corrupt 
Phameas,the Carthaginian master of horse, 
who came over to his side. When the city 
was entered, and the forum taken, a most 
shocking spectacle was presented to the 
eyes of the victors. Houses were falling, 
feeble and mangled forms emerging from 
the carnage, and dying wretches oewailing 
their own ruin, and the destruction of their 
country. 

la Thus perished, in the year 147 B. C, 
one of the most renowned cities in the 
world for arts, opulence, and extent, having, 
at one time, the superiority over Rome. In 
the same year, Corinth was destroyed by 
the consul Mummius ; and not long after, 
the inhabitants of Numantia,* one of the 
strongest cities in Spain, to avoid falling 
into the hands of Scipio, fired their city, 
and perished in the conflagration to a man. 
Spain, then a province of Rome, was thence- 
forth governed by two pnetors, chosen an- 
nually. 

^ A town of Spain, near the sources of the river 
Uoriiis. 
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1. The spoils of the immense temtones 
subjected to the Romans, introduced among 
them a taste for luxury and corruption. 
The first who called the public attention to 
this subject were Tiberius and Oaius Grac- 
chUSs, who proposed a renewal of the Lici- 
nian law, which enacted that no person 
should possess more than five hundred acres 
of land. 

2. This law found determined enemies 
amon^ the rich, and they resolved to inter- 
rupt the course of proceedings as much as 
possible, although the law finally passed. 
While Gracchus was addressing the citi- 
zens in the capitol, a tumult arose, and on 
raising his hand to his head to signify that 
his life was in danger, the partizans of the 
senate ^ave out that he wanted a crown, 
and while attempting to save his life by 
flight, Satumius, one of his colleagues in 
the tribuneship, killed him with the frag- 
ment of a seat Three hundred of his 
hearers shared his fate, being killed in the 
tumult 

3. Caius Gracchus, the brother of Tibe- 
rius, was at this time living in retirement, 
and while appearing to avoid popularity, 
was employing his time in the cultivation 
of eloquence ; an|l when he thought him- 
self qualified to serve his country, he ob- 
tained the quffistorship of the Sardinian 
army. 

4. A king of Numidia sent a present of 
com to the Roman people, sa3ring that it 
was wholly a tribute to the virtues of Caius 
Gracchus. The senate treated this mes- 
sage with the utmost scorn, and ordered 
the ambassadors who brought it to return, 
as they came, like ignorant barbarians. 
Young Gracchus, informed of this circum- 
stance, returned firom the army, complained 
of the injustice which had been done him, 
and, contrary to the wishes of the senate, 
was made a tribune of the people. 

5. He procured an edict bestowing firec^ 
dom upon the inhabitants of Latium, and 
soon afterwards upon all the people on tiiat 
side of the Alps ; he fixed the pnce of com 
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at a certain moderate rate, and obtained a 
monthly distribution of it among the peo- 
ple. He then proceeded to a feariess exam- 
mation of the charges brought against the 
senate, and Uie whole body being convicted 
of bribery, extortion, and traffic in public 
offices, Grmcchus obtained a law appointing 
the knights judges of corrupt ma^trates, 
instead of the senate. 

6. The senate hated Gracchus for his 
power and popularity, and set up in oppo- 
sition to him one Drusus, who gradually 
est ranged the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple from the former leader. Gracchus 
found them faithless friends. In yam did 
he revive the Licinian law, and in vain did 
he bring up inhabitants from different towns 
to support him ; the senate ordered them all 
away from Rome, and went to the extrem- 
ity of imprisoning one whom Gracchus 
had invited to live with him. 

7. The ccmsul Opimius, confiding in his 
guard, and in the superior numbers of his 
party, took occasion to insult Gracchus 
whenever he passed him, and endeavored 
to bring about some retaliation which 
should serve as an excuse ht dispatching 
him. Gracchus, however, reilised even to 
carry arms, and refrained from all recrimi- 
nation. 

8. Flaccus, his friend, a zealous tribune, 
determined to oppose paity to party, and 
on one occasion, a lictor could not help ex- 
claiming to the party of Folvius, * Ye fac- 
tious citizens, make way for honest men !* 
These words so enraged the persons to 
whom they were directed, that they slew 
the lictor on the spot, and Gracchus, re- 
proving the ui^ridled ^eal of his partisans, 
led them to mount Aventane, 

9. Here he learned that a proclamation 
had been issued, offering for his head and 
that of Flaccus their wei^t in gold. He 
endeavored to negotiate with the senate, 
and sent to them tne youngest son of Flac- 
cus, then* a child, but with no avail; they 
were bent on his destruction, and offered 
pardon to ail who would leave him. 

10. This produced the wished-for effect; 
his followen gradually fdl away, and left 
him witii a very inadequate force. Opi- 
nius, thirsting li^ slaughter, fell upon &e 



party at mount Aventine,. and three thou- 
sand citizens were slain. Flaccus sought 
refuge in a ruinous hut, in which he was 
found, and killed with liis eldest son. 

11. Gracchus, retiring to the temple of 
Diana, resolved to die there by his own 
hand; but his dear and faithful friends, 
Pomponius and Lucinius, forced him to fly. 
Coming from the temple with his two gene- 
rous fhends and a Greek slave, the party 
attempted to cross a bridge leading from 
the city ; but the pursuit of their enemies 
compelled them to turn and face the dan- 
ger. 

12. Pomponius and Lucinius were soon 
slain in the defence of Gracchus, who 
sought refuge with his slave in a grove be- 
yond the Tiber. Here the slave, urged by 
his unfortunate master, killed him, and then 
sacrificed himself on the body. 

13. When the corpse was found, the 
head was cut off, and elevated on a spear- 
head as a trophy. One Septimuleius ex- 
tracted the brains, and filling the cavity 
with lead, procured from the consul, as its 
weight, seventeen pounds of gold. Thus 
perished Caius Gracchus. The Gfacchi 
appear to have been unjustly accused of 
fomenting sedition. They were^ apparently 
true patriots, who preferred death to yiela- 
ing up the interests of those whose cause 
they had espoused. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The circumstances attending thf. Ju- 
gurthine war prove beyond a doubt the 
enormous corruption which the Roman 
manners had undergone. Jugurtha, the 
grandson of Masinissa, finding Siat Hiemp- 
sal and Adherbal, the sons of the late king, 
stood between him and the throne of Nu- 
midia,* murdered the elder of these bro- 
thers. 

* Numidia now forms the kln^om of Algiers 
and Bildulgerid. It was bounded on the north "by 
the Mediterranean sea, south by Getulia^ west by 
Mauritania, and east by a part of Lybia, called 
Africa proper. The inhabitants were called No- 
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2. The younger applied to the Roman 
senate for protection ; but Jugurtha corrupt- 
ed this body with gold, and they declared 
him innocent, and decreed to him the right 
of ruling half the kingdom. Jugurtha then 
put the surviving brother to death, and to 
avert war, went in person to Rome, and, 
having again bribed the senate, was again 
declared guiltless. 

3. A pursuance of this course, however, 
drew down upon his head the fearful ven- 
geance of the Romans. Betrayed into their 
hands by his father-in-law, he was dragged 
in chains to Rome, where, having graced 
the triumph of Marius, the consul, he was 
confined m a dungeon, and liiere starved to 
death. 

4. After the Jugurthine war, occurred that 
of the allied states of Italy, entered into to 
procure the rights of citizenship, which 
were finally granted to such confederates as 
promised to return tranquilly to their alle- 
giance. This was followed by the civil 
wars, when Marius and Sylla, rivals and 
enemies, were at the head of the republic. 

5. Sylla, while engaged in carrying on 
the war against Mithndates in Asia, receiv- 
ed an order for his return, which he refused 
to obey, and found his soldiers ready to 
support his conduct They clamored to be 
led against Rome to avenge the cause of 
liber^. 

6. Sylla led the soldiers on, and entered 
Home sword in hand. Marius and his par- 
tisans escaped with precipitation, and Sylla 
and his faction triumphed for a while. But 
during the absence of Sylla at the Mithri- 
datic war, Marius returned, and uniting his 
forces with those of his warm partisan 
Cinna, laid siege to Rome. 

7. After a massacre of all who were op- 
pttsed to them, Marius and Cinna proclaim- 
ed theiiselves consuls without even the 
show of an election. Marius, m a fit of 
intoxication, died soon after. Returning to 
Italy after a g:lorious campaign of victory in 
Asia, Sylla, aided by Cethegus, Verres, and 



mades, and aAerwards Numidce. The Numidians 
were excellent warriors, and generally sought to 
engage in the ni^ht. They rode their horses with- 
out saddle or bridle : hence their epithet, infrogni, 
unbridled. 



young Pompey, defeated his enemies in 
battle, and was created dictator. 

8. Sylla's entry into Rome was accom- 
panied by a massacre of the most frightful 
description, and a proscription which was 
intended to extenmnate every enemy that 
Sylla had in Italy. Invested with an abso- 
lute authority, the duration of which was 
unlimited, he now found himself without a 
rival to oppose him. 

9. However, he enacted many excellent 
laws, and passed many wise regulations; 
he organized rules with regard to the elec- 
tions of all the principal officers of state, 
and endeavored to pn)vide safeguards 
against the oppressive abuse of power. He 
voluntarily resigned his authority, and re- 
tired to private life, dying soon after his 
resignation, about 78 years B. C. 



, CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ROME-CONTINUED 

1. The mutual jealousy of Pompey and 
Crassus excited new disturbances in the 
state after the death of Sylla, and finally re- 
sulted in the famous conspiracy of Catume. 
The first jealousy was perceptible in the 
disbanding of their victorious troops. Nei- 
ther was willing to commence: Crassus 
was the first, stining his resentment, to ^ve 
up his command, and Pompey, soon alter, 
Mowed his example. 

2. They strove which should obtain the 
greatest popularity with the people. On 
uie one hand, Crai^us, with unrivalled pro- 
digality, entertained the populace at a thou- 
sand tables, and, for the space of nearly 
three months, supported them: while, on 
the other, Pompey labored incessantly to 
abolish all the laws which had been made 
to contract the power of the people. He 
revived the decree which crave to the Ro- 
man knights the right of judgment, and 
restored to the tribunes aU their former 
power. 

3. Pompey, by the extermination of the 
pirates who had for a long time infested 
the Mediterranean, gained fi^eat renown 
for his country and himself; but while 



Catiline's horrid conspiracy — cjesab. 
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abroad victorious, an event took place at 
home by which Rome was placed in the 
greatest danger, and her fame and fortunes 
Uureatened. This was the conspiracy of 
Catiline, 

4. Lucius Sergius Catilina, (familiarly 
Galled Catiline,) belonged to a noble family, 
which he disgraced by his crimes. He was 
accused not only of dislionoring a vestal 
vuTffin, but of murdering his own brother ; 
and for the latter crime he would have been 
brought to trial, had not the enormity of 
his treason absorbed all consideration of his 
other offences. 

5. Catiline collected aroimd him a throng 
of debauched, unprincipled, and factious 
nobles,, with men of other classes ; his 
house became the scene of their revels, and 
thev had soon compromised their safety 
in nis interests. The plan agreed upon 
was, that a general insurrection should be 
raised simultaneously in all parts of Italy ; 
that they should set fire to Rome, into 
which, in the midst of the chaos, Catiline, 
with a powerful army, should march from 
Etruria and massacre the senators. 

6. To render their oaths more inviolable, 
the conspirators drank the blood of human 
victims slain for the purpose. Lentulus 
was to preside at the councils, Cethegus 
at their murders ; while Cicero, from whose 
mind and activity ihey feared the greatest 
opposition to their designs, was to be mur- 
dered in his bed. He, however, induced a 
woman named Fulvia, to obtain the secret 
from her lover, one of the conspirators ; 
and, with this information, hastened to 
warn the senate, and prepare for the de- 
fence of the city. 

7. They first offered a large reward for 
further discoveries and then prepared for 
public defence. Catiline bolmy presented 
himself to the senate, and declared his in- 
nocence ; but he was unable to bear up 
agaiDst the withering eloquence of Cicero, 
and left Rome b^ night for Etruria, where 
Manlius was raising an army for hun. 

8. Cethegus and Lentulus, who remained 
in Rome, were seized and executed. Cati- 
line, on learning the apprehension and 
death of his fellow conspirators, attempted 
to escape into Gaul, but finding himself 



completely encircled by determined oppo« 
nents, he resolved to throw his army of 
twelve thousand men into battle, and make 
a last desperate effort for success and life. 
His troops fought with bravery worthy of 
a just cause ; but they were completely de- 
stroyed and routed by Petreius, the lieu- 
tenant of the consul Antonius, he beinff at 
the time sick. In this action Catiline diodj 
the year B. C. 63. 

9. Of the battle, Sallust, who has wnt- 
ten an elegant and forcible account of the 
CQUspiracy, remarks : * On the termination 
of the conflict, you might justly estimate 
the recklessness and bravery which pre- 
vailed throughout the ranks of Catifine. 
The body of each soldier occupied in death 
the spot which he had chosen during the 
combat A few whom the praetorian cohort 
had charged, lay more dispersed, but yet 
with all their wounds in front' 



CHAPTER XL. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Pompey, crowned with laurels which 
he had acquired m the East, ere the lustre 
of his European and African fame was 
dimmed, returned to Rome, where the vari- 
ances between him and Crassus appeared 
to threaten protracted revolutions and dis- 
turbances. At this juncture, after an ab- 
sence passed in prosperity, Julius Cssar 
returned to Rome. 

2. This extraordinary man was possess- 
ed of ffreat talents, both for military and 
civil life. In Spain he had been quaestor, 
fedile, grand pontiff, and praetor. He re- 
solved to profit by the existing state of 
things. Professing a warm interest in the 
welfare of the people, he first offered his 
services to Pompey, and was kindly receiv- 
ed by him ; Crassus, already on favorable 
terms with him, was disposed to become 
yet more his friend. Kepresenting the 
uselessness and folly of their rivalry, he 
procured a meeting and a reconciliation, 
and the three, uniting their authority, the 
triumvirate, as it was called, began. 

3. Caesar, upon entering the triumvirate, 
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at once commenced the furtherance of his 
projects for empire. He obtained a le^ 
division of. the public lands among the citi- 
zens. He next shared the foreign pro- 
vinces with his confederates. Pompey 
chose Spain; Crassus, Syria; but Ciesar 
selected Gaul, which was then filled with 
fierce and warlike people. 

4. Numerous were the battles which 
CsBsar fought during the process of subju- 
gating states in his various expeditions, 
which lasted eiffht years. He first con- 
quered the Helvetians,* slayinff twenty 
thousand of them, but sending oack the 
survivors to their native forests. The 
Germansf lost thirty thousand men, and 
their princes escaped with life in a boat 
across the river RhincJ 

5. Such was the slaughter of the BelgiB,^ 
that marshes and streams were renderc^a 
passable by their slain. From the Nervi- 
ans,|| however, who fell upon the Romans 
with great fury, their army stood in dan- 

fer of defeat, till Caesar, catching up a 
uckler, rushed through his troops, ^unged 
amidst the enemy, and caused them to be 
cut off. 



* The Helvetii were an ancient nation of Gaul, 
whose country is the modern Switzerland. 

t The Germans, Gennani, inhabited Gennania, 
a larjfe country at the east of Gaul. They were 
fierce, warlike, uncivilized and superstitious. 
They erected no temples to their ffods. They paid 
the greatest respect 1o women, wliom they consid- 
ered as possessed of a spirit more than human. 
Their warriors and heroes were regarded and re- 
membered with veneration. 

J The Rhine, anciently called the Rhenus, one 
of the largest rivers of Europe, divided Germany 
from Gaul. It rises in the Rhoetian Alps, and 
falls into the German ocean. It was considered 
as a barrier between the Romans and Germans, 
and bore upon its banks a long range of castles. 
Civsar was the first to cross it. The Rhine was 
held sacred bjj the Germans. They used to throw 
their children into its stream, to brace their nerves 
or to prove their worth. It the child sank, it was 
considered as a degenerate scion, but if.it swam, 
acquired their confidence and affection. 

^ A warlike people of ancient Gaul, separated 
b\' the rivers Matrona and Sequana, from the 
Cfeltae. 

II ITie Nervians were a warlike people of Belgic 
tjktul. Their country now forms Hamault. 



6. The Celtic* Gauls, a naval nation, 
were next brought into subjection. Having 
overcome the Suevi,f Menapii^ and afl 
nations from the Mediterranean to the 
British sea, Csesar passed into Britain 
The inhabitants, terrified, sued for peace, 
which he granted upon the delivery of some 
hostages. 

7. His fleet, however, having been partly 
destroyed by a storm, they took advantage 
of this disaster to renew hostilities, but 
were again conquered, and again begged 
peace, which was granted as before. Csesar 
then returned to the continent, having in 
nine years conquered all the country be- 
tween the North sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, besides subjugating Britain.^ 

8. Caesar, aware of uie jealousies of 
Pompey, by way of trying his temper, and 
that of the senate, sobcited the consulship, 
and prolongation of his government in 
Gaul. The senate were now devoted 
wholly to the interests of Pompey, and they 
recalled the two legions of Caesar's army, 
which belonged to Pompey, home. But 
Julius, although he knew this was done 
with i\e intention of diminishing his 
power, having attached the oflicers by be- 
nefits, and the soldiers by donations, per 
mitted their return. 

9. The term of Caesar's government hav- 
ing nearly expired, the senate ordered him 
home, and directed him to resign the com- 
mand of his army. Curio, Cfesar's friend, 
proposed that Pompey should first set the 
example. A rumor circulating, that Ctesaar 
was beyolid the Alps, marching on the city 



* A nation that inhabited the countrv between 
the ocean and the Palus Meeotis. Though the 
nam6 of Celtae was anciently applied to Uie in- 
habitadts of Germany and QadI, it was ^Ven more 
particularly to the mhabitants of Gallia Celtica, 
which was situated between the rivers Sequana 
and Garumna, now the Seine and Garonne. 

t A people of Germany between the Elb6 and 
the Vistula. 

t A people of Belgic daul near the Mosa. 

$ Britain was discovensd to be an island by 
AgricolB, who circumnavigated it. It was a Ro- 
man province till the four hundred and forty- 
eighth year of the Christian era. The inhabitaots, 
in the time of Csesar, used, after the manner of 
our Indians, to paint their bodies, to reader theiB 
more terrible in the eyes of their enemies. 
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With his whole force, the consul went to 
the house of Pompey, presented lum with 
a sword, and commanaed him to oppose 
CfBsar, as the enemy of the commonwealth. 
Pompey expressed his readiness to obey. 

10. Cfl&sar, who was stiU in Gaul, was 
willing to cover his proceedings with the 
show of justice. Favoring the manage- 
ment of ms friends at Rome, he declared 
that he was ready to lay down his com- 
mand as soon as Pompey. The senate 
indignantly rejected this proposal. Cssar 
^1 delayed an open breach. From Ra- 
venna,* a city of Cisalpine Gaul, whither 
he marched irom the Alps, with Ms third 
legion, he sent a letter to the consuls, de- 
claring anew Ms readiness to resign all 
power, if Pompey would do the same. The 
senate decreed Cesar, in case of his refu- 
sal unconditionally to surrender his gov- 
emment, an enemy of the commonwealth. 

11. The self-possession of Cesar was 
eminently conspicuous the night before his 
expedition into Italy. Sitting at his table, 
he cheerfully conversed upon various sub- 
jects of literature and philosophy, for which 
he had a taste. A portion of his army had 
been dispatched to a place near Arminium, 
a city on the confines of Italy, wMther he 
went in Ms chariot by night 

12. He joined his army, five thousand 
Htrong, in the vicinity of'^the Rubicon, a 
Jittle river wMch separates Italy from 
Gaul, and which was considered by the 
Romans as the sacred boundary of their 
domestic empire. Aware of the conse- 
quences of the step he was about to take, 
Ccesar paused for a long while upon the 
banks of the river, absorbed in deep and 
melancholy consideration, and preserving 



* Situated on the Adriatic^ and celebrated under 
the Roman emj)erors for its capacious harbor, 
capable of contaiainr two hundrea and fifty shfps ; 
and for some time being the seat of the western 
empire. It stood on a small peninsula, and, as 
Martial tells us, was so ill supplied with water, 
that the element sold at a higher price than wine. 
It was founded by a colony of Tbessaltans, or. as 
some imagine, Sabines. It is now a wretcned 
(own, four miles from the sea, surrounded by 
marshes. By Cisalpine Gaul, the Romans under? 
stood that part of Uaul which lay in Italy, and by 
Transalpine, that beyond the Alps, in regard only 
to the iiuiabitaD«s of Rome. 



total silence. Ambition was now contend- 
ing with patriotism, public with private 
feelings; but the struggles of liis mind 
were not permitted to betray tliemselves 
upon Ms countenancer 

13. Calling to liim one of his generals, 
he said, *• If 1 pass this river, I shall briiiff 
misery upon my country. If I pause. 1 
am undone myself.'* He then plunged 
into the river, calling on his soldiers 1o 
follow Mm. They obeyed. The die was 
cast. Caesar passed the Rubicon and made 
Mmself master of Arminium. The news 
of this event spread consternation, all im- 
agining that he came to lay the city in tie 
dust, and, like an unrighteous spirit, to 
exult amid the conflagration, the ashes and 
the ruins of Rome. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ROM E—COXTINUED. 

1. Pompey left the whole of Italy in tne 
power of his formidable rival, without a 
town or army to oppose his victorious pro- 
gress. Csssar, finding that his own want of 
ships prevented him from pursuing Pom- 
pey, weitt back to Rome to secure tne pub- 
lic treasure, which ha^ been unguardedly 
left in Ms way. 

2. The door of the treasury was guarded 
by Metellus, a tribune, who, upon Cesar'a 
presenting himself, refused Mm entrance. 




Cssar, placing Ms hand upon Ms sword- 
hilt, threatened to kill him, adding, *it is 
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easier, young man, to do than to say this.' 
The tribune, influenced by tlie threat, re- 
tired, and Caesar took from the treasury 
three thousand pounds of gold, and a vast 
quantity of silver. - 

3. Having the necessary funds for the 
prosecution of the war, he marched upon 
Fompey's lieutenants, Afranius and re- 
treius, who had been a long time in Spain, 
commanding an army composed of tried 
veterans, who had been victorious under 
all their leaders. At first, he was unsuc- 
cessful, but by hunger and drought, he 
reduced them to the necessity of yielding. 
He returned to Rome, after having, m 
forty days, made himself master of the 
whole of Spain. He was created by the 
citizens dictator and consul, but resigned 
the first office in eleven days. 

4. Pompey, meanwhile, was in Epirus 
and Greece, making formidable prepara- 
tions for opposing Csesar. All the eastern 
monarchs declared themselves in his favor. 
He possessed in Italy nine effective le- 
gions ; he had a well-equipi>ed fleet of five 
hundred sail under Bibulus, an active and 
experienced commander, and was supplied 
with provisions, and all the other neces- 
saries of an army, by the tributary prov- 
inces. 

5. Numbers flocked daily to him from 
Rome. At one time, two hundred senators 
were with him, and among others, Cato 
and Cicero, themselves a host, who gave 
his cause great weight, by their earnest 
approval. He had beaten Antony and 
Dolabella, the former of whom he compelled 
to fly, and the latter, took prisoner. Thus 
fortune, at first, .declared In his favor, but 
his fate depended upon the issue of the 
hostile meeting between him and Cssar. 

6. The armies first came in sight of 
each other on the opposite banks of the 
Issue.* Pompey was unwilling to hazard 
a battle, and Csesar, although urged to con- 
flict by the impatience and coSSdence of 
his soldiers, resolved to await the arrival 
of his reinforcements. They at length 
landed amidst the congratulations of the 



* A river of Macedonia, falling into the Ionian 
nea between Djrrrachium and ApoUoiua. 



army, and Cesar found himself enabled 
to put his troops in motion* 

/. Pompey found himself compelled to 
retreat, and accordingly fell back upon 
Asparagus,* where his fleets which coasted 
Epurus could bring them the necessary 
supplies in abundance. Cesar's army were 
employed in works calculated to straiten 
ana confine their foes, while Pompey's men 
made every endeavor to enlarge and 
stren^en their position. Possessing the 
superiority of numbers, they annoyed 
Cesar's army by means of their arrows and 
missiles. 

8. Cesar, however, was mcessantly en- 
gaged in providing means of defence. He 
erected blinds or mantles, made of the 
skins of wild beasts, under cover of which 
his men were able to work safely ; and he 
also prevented the enemy from getting 
supplies of water, or forage for the horses 
of their cavalry. Thus circumstanced, 
Pompey determmed to break through his 
lines. 

9. Ordering his choicest infantry, hib 
best slingers and bowmen, on board his 
ships, he ^ave them directions to attack 
the enemy's camp by sea, where it wa« 
least defensible. Cesar seeing his design 
of blocking up the enemy frustrated, re- 
solved, at every hazard, to force Pompey in- 
to an engagement The battle commenced 
by an attempt to cut off a legion posted in 
a patch of wood, and a general engage- 
ment soon followed. 

10. The contest was fierce and animated, 
but the troops of Cesar, entangled in the 
old lines of intrenchment, ^nd pressed 
into the ditches and against the mounds, 
gave way in helpless disorder. Pompey, 
seeing lus advantajo^e, pushed them hard. 
Numbers perished in the trenches and on 
the banks of the river, and the victorious 
general pursued the routed forces as far as 
Uie camp of Cesar. 

11. That commander, whose defeat was 
by no means ruinous, marched immedi- 
ately to Gomphi,f a Thessalonian town, 
the inhabitants of which had promised him 

* A town near Dyrraehium. 

t Near the sources of the Peoeut. _ _t _ 
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obedience, but who, on leaxninff his mis- 
chance at Dyrrachium,* shut Sieir gates 
upon him. He was not, however, discour- 
aged, but resolved to punish their perfidy ; 
and firing his soldiers by a description of 
the wealth of the place, he captured it in 
a few hours. Making no pause, however, 
he went onward to Metropolis, which yield- 
ed without contest, and in a short time be- 
came master of all Thessaly, with the ex- 
ception of Larissa. 

12. Larissa was garrisoned by a leffion 
under the command of Scipio, who held 
the place for Pompey. The latter, contin- 
ually assailed by the importunities of his 
oflicers to give battle to the enemy, at 
length resolved, against the dictates of his 
better judgment, to comply with their 
wishes. He marched, a few days after the 
surrender of Gomphi, into the plains of 
Pharsalia,f where, on beinff joined by 
Scipio, he resolved to decide the fate of the 
empire by a single engagement with Csesar, 
whose arrival he awaited. 



CHAPTER XLIl. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Cffisar, having previously ascertained 
that his soldiers were confident and willing 
to engage again with Pompey's troops, led 
them into me plains of Pharsalia. The 
two armies, though differently situated 
and influenced, amved at the same conclu- 
sion. The soldiers of Pompey, confident 
in their numbers, thought only of the en- 
joyment of the victory ; those of Csesar 
considered the means of gaining it ^ On 
the one hand, there was a reliance oh the 
combined skill of several leaders ; on the 
other, a confidence in the resources and 
abilities of a single commander. The men 
of Pompey put faith in the justice of their 
cause ; those of Cesar alleged their many 

•Now DuraxxOf a large city of Macedonia, bor- 
deriog on the Adriatic, and founded by a colony 
from Corcyra; B. C. 623 : anciently called Epi- 
damnus. 

f In the neighborhood of Pbarsalus, a town of 
Tbtstaly. 



overtures for peace. Thus the reasons and 
the views of both parties were different ; 
but their anhnosity and ambition were the 
same. 

2. C»sar, ever active and alert, led out 
his troops m battle array; but Pompey, 
either placing little reliance in his men, or 
fearing an unfortunate result, kept back 
within his well-chosen position. Some- 
times, indeed, he drew out of his camp, 
but always remained under his trenches, 
and near the hill which overhung his posL 
Csesar, aware that he was better able to 
bear fatigue than his enemy, resolved to 
harass and wear out the forces of Pompey, 
and therefore gave orders to decamp. 

3. When the tents were struck, word 
was brought that Pompey's army had drawn 
out farther from their entrenchments than 
they had done before, and were posted in 
an advantaffeous position for attack. Cse- 
sar then ordered a halt, and, with a coun- 
tenance beaming joy, advanced to his sol- 
diers, and informed them that tiie joyful 
moment had at length arrived, which was 
to terminate the fatigues of the previous 
campaign, with a victory which would open 
to them a most brilliant future. 

4. In point of numbers, the annies were 
far from being equally matched. Pompey 
had forty-five thousand foot, and seven 
thousand horse ; Csesar, not more than 
twenty-two thousand foot, and one thou- 
sand horse. The deficiency of his cavalry 
had indeed filled him with anxiety, but he 
had remedied it, by training some of Ms 
nimblest and bravest foot-swdiers to fight 
between the ranks of horse ; they had been 
victorious in a skimush some days previ- 
ous, and, in fact, Caesar's one thousand 
equalled his adversary's seven tliousand 
horse. 

5. Pompey's hopes of success principal- 
ly rested on his powerful and numerous 
cavalry, which he thought would outflank 
and surround the enemy. Labienus ap- 
proved the plans of Pompey, and still fur- 
ther to animate and assure his soldiers, he 
swore not to return to the camp unless tri- 
umphant Under so fevorable an aspect 
did this distinguished general lead out his 
troops to combat. ^^ i 

.,.Dy Google 
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6. His order of battle was extremely 
good. Upon his two flanks, and in his 
centre, he posted his trusty and valiant 
veteran troops ; the fresh levies he placed 
between the main body and the wing; 
Scipio, commandinff the Syrian troops, 
held the centre; Domitius -^nobarbus 
headed the Spaniards on the right; the 
two legions which Caesar had restored, were 
upon the left, and led by Pompey himself; 
because, with them he intended to make 
tlie decisive attack — whence, in this quarter 
he assembled his horse, slingers, and 
archers, of which the right wing did not 
stand in need, being covered by the river 
Enipeus. 

7. Domitius Calvinus commanded Cae- 
sar's centre, Mark Antony his left ; while 
he himself led on the right wing which 
was to oppose Pompey's left;. Pompey 
showed the reliance he placed in the disci- 
pline of Caesar by putting himself at the 
head of the two legions trained by him, 
while Caesar commanded his own tenth 
legion, whose military fame was owing to 
his own instructions. 

8. As soon as Caesar perceived where 
the enemy's horse had congregated, and 
upon what point of Ms own army they pro- 
posed to act, he made a draught of six co- 
horts from his rear line, and hiding them 
behind his right wing, commanded them, 
on the approach of the hostile cavalry, not 
to fling tiieir javelins in the customary 
manner, but to push them directly in the 
faces of the horsemen, who, being mostly 
young Roman nobles, priding themselves 
upon their beauty, would endure anything 
to avoid an injury of theur features. He 
lastly ordered the cavalry to cover the 
tenth legion, and the third line to await his 
signal for advancing. 

9. As the armies made ready for battle, 
the two generals went about among their 
troops to encourage and inspire them with 
confidence and bravery. Pompey addressed 
his troops, with firmness and eloquence. 
*It is not,' he said, * without reason, that I 
anticipate a victory. You are possessed 
of every advantage of numbers and vigor, 
desides having been successful withm a 
^w days. These advantages will secure 



you an easy tnumph over men whose age 
enfeebles them, whose fatigues have worn 
them down, whose numbers are few, com- 
pared with yours, and who have recently 
sustained a dispiriting defeat Besides all 
these considerations, you have a just cause. 
Supported by your greatest patriots, the 
world looks upon you with enthusiasm, 
wishing you success ; while he against 
whom you contend, is an adventurer and 
an enemy to the liberties of his country, 
who, almost overwhelmed with crime and 
despair, will fall a speedy sacrifice.* 

10. Csesar, in his addresses to his army, 
possessed a serene countenance and a calm 
voice. He spoke frequently of his desire 
for peace, deplored the deaths of the many 
brave men that he knew must fall upon 
both sides, and lamented the wounds which 
his country must sustain whatever the 
event of the battle might be. His soldiers 
listened to him with admiration, and burn- 
ed for the signal of attack. As there was 
just a sufficient space for fighting between 
the armies, Pompey ordered his men to 
sustain the first attack without giving 
ground. 

11. The word upon Pompey 's side was 
Hercules the Invincible; upon Cresar's, 
Venus Victrix, or Victorious. The troops 
of Caesar advanced impetuously ; but per- 
ceiving their enemies to stand motionless, 
they halted for a short tune in their fiery 
career. The iron-breasted legions gazed 
upon each other with terror and severity, 
but without quailing. Again arose the cry 
of Venus the Victorious, and, discharging 
their javelins, Caesar's troops drew their 
swords and rushed to the attack. 

12. Pompey's soldiers followed the same 
course, and sustained themselves with 
bravery and vigor. Now Pompey ordered 
his vast multitude of horsemen, slingers, 
and archers to charge, and the troops of 
his enemy gave way directly. It was then 
that Caesar l)rought forward the six cohoits 
of reserve, with their javelins levelled at 
the hostile horse. *To their faces!* 
shouted Caesar sternly. 

13. The cohorts plunged their javelins 
as directed, and the cavalry were checked 
immediately. The young nobles, terrified 
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at the hideous wounds inflicted by this new 
mode of fighting, thought only how they 
mi^ht save their faces. The cavalry fled 
wiw the greatest precipitation and disorder 
to the neighboring mountains, and the 
archers and slingers, left to their fate, were 
speedily cut to pieces. 

14. Pompev's troops sustained bravely 
the charge of Ctesar m the flank, until he 
brought up his third line. Pompey's in- 
fantry, Jthus assailed by fresh troops in 
front, and furiously attacked in the rear by 
the victorious cohorts, could keep up the 
battle no longer, and fled to their camp. 
Cesar, when assured of victory, ffenerously 
called out to spare the Romans, out pursue 
the strangers ; the former accordingly laid 
down their weapons, and their safety was 
secured. 

15. The auxiliaries fled to the camp for 
shelter, and there the greatest carnage to(^ 
place. The battle had lasted from break 
of day till noon, and, fdlowmg up their 
victory, they routed the cohorts who were 
left to guard the camp, and who soon fled 
to the mountains. Cesar, on seeing the 
field covered with the corpses of his coun- 
trymen, was deeply aflected, and exclaimed 
mournfully, * They would have it so.' 

16. The camp was found to contain a 
proftision of articles of luxury, and seemed 
to give no evidence that a preparation for 
a battle had been made. Cesar's loss was 
two hundred in slain ; Pompey's, fifteen 
thousand Romans and auxiliaries. Twen- 
ty-four thousand surrendered prisoners, and 
tne greater part entered Cesar's army. 
His clemency in the use of his victory was 
great To those Roman knights and sena- 
tors who fell into his hands, he gave per- 
mission to retire whither they chose. Some 
letters to Pompey from persons who wish- 
ed to be thought neutral, being found in 
the camp, Cesar burned them unread. 
Sending for the legions which had passed 
the night in the camp to relieve the pursu- 
mg squadrons, he arrived the same day in 
Luissa. The battle of Pharsalia, so im- 
portant in its influences and resmt8,was 
fought in the year 48 B. C. 

6 
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1. During the battle of Pharsalia, ^chen 
the promising cavalry on which he placed 
his entire confidence was routed, Pompey 
lost his reason. Without thinking of mak- 
ing an attempt to remedy the disorder, he 
returned to his camp, which was soon at- 
tacked. On learning this, he exclaimed, 
' What ! are we pursued to our very in- 
trenchmentst' Then, perceiving that his 
heavy armor was unsuited to his circum- 
stances, he changed it for a light dress, and 
mounting a fleet horse, fled away to La- 
rissa. 

2. Passing through the vale of Tempo,* 
he followed the river Peneus, and passed the 
night in a fisherman's hut. Thence, leav- 
ing the shore in a bark, he soon descried a 
ship of some size preparing to sail. Gret- 
ting on board this vessel, he was treaied by 
the master with all the respect due his late ^ 
rank. Finding his a£&irs at Amphipolis 
desperate, he sailed thence for Lesbos to 
take in his wife Cornelia, whom he had 
left there at a distance from the seat of 
war. 

3. Cornelia had for a long time indulged 
herself in picturing the safety and triumph 
of her husband. The news of his reverse, 
conveyed by the tears rather than the words 
of Pompey's messenger, overwhelmed her 
with agony. When the man told her that 
she must haste if she would see her hus- 
band, that he had but one vessel, and that 
not his own, the force of her disappoint- 
ment was so great that she fainted, and lay 
for some time inanimate. 

4. On recovering her senses, she sprang 
to her feet and fled fleetly through the city 
to the sea. Pompey clasped her in his 
arms in silent despair, and the vessel bore 
away to the south-east, stopping only to 
take in provisions at the ports by which it 
lay its course. Pompey determined to ap- 



♦ A valley in Tbessaly, between mount Olympus 
and Ossa, through which the river Peneus flow* 
into the Mgean, So celebrated was it for it* 
beaaty, that all pleasant valleys are termed Tem* 
pebjthe poets. 
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ply to Ptolemy, king of E^rpt, a young 
man whose father he had heniended. 

5. Ptolemy being a minor, the govern- 
ment was in the nands of Photinus, an 
euntich, and Theodotus, a rhetorician, who 
determined that Pompey should be invited 
on shore, and slain at landing. Achillas, 
commander of the forces, and Septimius, 
formerly a centurion in Pompey's army, 
were deputed to receive him. Accompa- 
nied by some others, they rowed off in a 
small bark to Pompey*s ship, which lay 
about a mile from shore. 

6. Cornelia wept bitterly as she took 
leave of Pompey. Repeating a couplet of 
Sophocles, signifying that whoever trusts 
in a tyrant becomes a slave, he gave his 
hand to Achillas and stepped into 3ie boat, 
accompanied by two attendants. As they 
preserved a strict silence, he was willing 
to conuiience the conversation, and observ- 
ed to Septimius, whose countenance he re- 
cognised, *My friend, methinks we have 
been fellow-soldiers once.' Septimius an- 
swered only by a nod, and Pompey, taking 
out the sketch of a speech to the king 
which he had prepared, occupied himself in 
reading it until they landed. 

7. Cornelia watched the progress of her 
husband with intense anxiety. As she saw 
the people crowding to the shore, she hoped 
he would meet wit£ a favorable reception ; 
but her hope was of brief duration. As he 
rose, supported by the arm of his freedman 
Philip, Septimius stabbed him in the back, 
and Achillas seconded him. 

8. Pompey, seeing no hope of escape, 
resolved to die with decency. He covered 
) bds face with his robe, and resigned himself 

with a sigh to fate. At this distressing 
«pectacle, Cornelia shrieked so loudly as to 
*TO heard on shore. The mariners did what 
was best in her distressing situation ; the 
lantl-wind coming off strong, they raised 
"fheir soils, and fortunately eluded the pur- 
suit cff the swift Egyptian galleys. 

0. fPompey's murderers cut off his head, 
in order to embalm it, and preserve it as 
a present for Caesar ; but the body they left 
nsiked on the sea-shore, exposed to the view 
of all whom curiosity led Uuther. Philip, 
tJK3 freedman, hovered near the dishonored 



but loved remains of his brave but unfor* 
tunate master. 

10. When the crowd was dispersed, the 
faithful freedman washed the body care- 
fully in the sea, and then sought materials 
for a funeral pile. These he met with in 
the rotten remains of an old fishing-boat 
As he was building a pile, he was address- 
ed by an old Roman soldier, who had serv- 
ed under Pompey in his youth. 

11. *Who art thou,' said the veteran, 
* that art making these humble preparations 
for the funeral of Pompey ?' * One of his 
freedmen,' was the reply. * Permit me,' 
said the soldier, * to share the honor of this 
melancholy office. In my unhappy exile, 




it will be a last sad comfort to think that 1 
have been able to aid in the funeral of my 
old commander, and to touch the corpse 
of the bravest Roman general that ever 
breathed.' 

12. The last rites were shared between 
them : the ashes, carefully collected, they 
placed under a little heap of.-earth, scraped 
together with their hanas. Over this last 
sad resting-place was afterwards erected a 
tomb, with the following inscription : * He 
whose meriis deserve a temple, can now scarce- 
ly Jind a tonib: He died B. C. 48. 



CHAPTER XUV. 

ROME-CONTINUED 

1. Ccesar pursued Pompey to Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, where he landed with about 
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four thousand men. He soon heard of the 
assassination of Pompey, and when his 
head was presented to him, he turned away, 
witli horror, and poured forth a flood of 
tears. He caused a tomb to be erected to 
the memory of his unfortunate rival, and 
near the place of his death, a temple to 
Nemesis, &ie goddess who punished those 
who were cruel to unfortunate men. 

2. Photinus, it is said, attempted the life 
of Cassar, who dissembled his indignation 
until his army was reinforced, and mixed 
in the banquets and amusements of the 
city. The sovereignty of Egypt was then 
a subject of contest between Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, his sister, who, according to an 
impious law of the country, was his wife. 
She shared the power with him, but sighed 
for the entire command. 

3. Cleopatra and Arsinoe, her younger 
sister, had been banished to Syria ; but the 
former came to Alexandria to plead her 
cause. The brilliancy of her mind and the 
beauty of her person first struck Caesar: 
her unlimited caresses completed his capti- 
vation. He made war upon Ptolemy, who 
was killed, and Egypt subjected to the Ro- 
man arms. 

4. Phamaces, the son of Mithridates, 
raised a revolt in the Asiatic provinces, and 
Caesar was forced to march thither to sub- 
due it, which he did with the greatest alac- 
rity. This expedition was described by 
CaBsar to the Roman senate in three words. 
Vent, vidi^ vici — I came, I saw, I conquered. 
Italy being yet disturbed by the partisans 
of Pompey, Caesar returned home. 

5. During the absence of Caesar he had 
been created dictator for one year, consul 
for five years, and tribune of the people for 
life. His friend, Mark Antony, during his 
absence, had been very imprudent ; the city 
was a scene of debauchery and confusion, 
and the presence of Caesar was absolutely 
necessary. 

6. By his prudence and mildness, he soon 
restored tranquillity. Having restored his 
authority at Rome, he went with a small 
party to Africa, where Scipio and Cato had 
rallied the remains of Pompejr's partisans 
and troops, assisted by Juba, king of Mau- 
ritsnia. Cesar, being joined by the re- 



mainder of his army, soon took the field 
against them. 

7. Scipio shortly after received a deci- 
sive defeat, which was obtained by the vic- 
tor with little or no loss. His generals, 
Juba and Petreius, killed each other in de^ 
spair. Scipio, attempting to escape by sea 
into Spain, fell in with the enemy and was 
slain. Cato, of all the leaders, alone re- 
mained. 

8. This extraordinary man, who bore 
prosperity amd adversity with equal stoi- 
cism, after the defeat of Pharsalia, travers- 
ed burning deserts with the remains ot 
Pompey's army. He was now in Utica,* 
where, with a love even for the show ot 
Roman liberty, he had assembled the chief 
citizens into a senate, and resolved to de- 
fend the town. 

9. His friends, however, did not continue 
to feel that ardent love of liberty which 
inspired his breast He therefore advised 
some of them to seek safety by the sea ; 
others, to trust to the clemency of Caesar. 
Having supped with his friends, he retired 
to his apartment, where he behaved to his 
son and intimates with his ordinary tender- 
ness. 

10. On finding himself alone, he lay 
down, and taking up Plato's dialogue on 
the immortality of the soul, he read it 




Ca.t9 tuth^itkg hlmielf 



attentively for some time. Casting his 
eyes upon his bed, he found that his sword 

* Now SoUeoTf a noted city of Africa, on the coast 

I of the Mediterranean^ on the same bay as Carthage. 
Founded by a Tynan colony two hundred aao 
eighty-seven years before Carthage, 
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had been removed. He called his domes- 
tics, and insisted upon their restoring it 
His son, with tears in his eyes, besought 
him to change his determination, but, meet- 
ing wi Ji a stem reproof, was silent. When 
he received his sword, he observed that he 
was master of himself; and on being again 
alone, stabbed himself through the heart 

11. Upon the death of Cato, and the ter- 
mination of the African war, Cffjsar return- 
ed to Rome, where the splendor of his tri- 
umph eclipsed all which had preceded it 
It lasted four days ; the firat of which was 
for Gaul, the second for Egypt, the third 
for his Asiatic victories, and the fourth for 
his success over Juba in Africa. His vete- 
ran soldiers, with scarred bosoms and 
crowned with laurel, followed their general 
to the capitol. 

12. On each of his veterans, Caesar be- 
stowed a sum equivalent to five hundred 
dollars of our money ; to his centurions he 
gave twice, and to his officers four tunes 
that amount The citizens also were en- 
tertained at twenty thousand tables. In- 
toxicated with pleasure, they sought what 
new titles and honors they should bestow 
upon the victor. 

13. He was created magister mommy or 
master of the morals of the empire ; was 
styled its emperor and father; and, in short, 
upon him alone were heaped all honors and 
rewards, while his person was held sacred. 
He used his power for the public good. He 
created laws to restrain the prodigal luxu- 
ries of the rich ; he seciired tiie right of ju- 
dicature to the knights and senate alone ; 
he gaye rewards to such as had many chil- 
dren, and took the most prudent methods to 
re-people the city, which the late commo- 
tions and wars had almost depopulated. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ROME— CONTINUED 

1. By the activity and perseverance of 
Cesar, tranquillity was secured to the citi- 
zens, and this beuig accomplished, he found 
himself obliged to set out for Spain to op- 
pose Sextus^and Cneios, the sons of Pom- 



pey, who, with Labienus, his former gene- 
ral, had raised an army. Proceeding with 
wonderful celerity, he appeared before the 
enemy even while they thought him stUl in 
Italy. 

2. The sons of Pompey resolved, after 
the manner of their father, to protract tho 
war. After taking a number of cities 
Csesar forced them to do battle upon the 
plains of Munda. The shock of flie con- 
flict was dreadful, and the soldiers of Ciesar 
were beginning to yield, when he rushed 
forward, exclaiming, * What ! are you goin» 
to sacrifice your general, grown gray with 
fighting at your head, to a parcel of boys V 
The tenth legion, animated by this address 
charged furiously, and obtained the victory! 

3. In this battle fell thirty thousand men 
of the side of the two rompeys, among 
them Labienus, whose funeral waa con- 
ducted with the last honors paid a ^neral. 
Cneius Pompey escaped to the seaside with 
a handful of horsemen, but finding his re- 
treat cut off by Cesar's lieutenant, hid him- 
self in a cave, where he was taken, and 
suffered the loss of his life. His head waa 
cut off and borne to the victor. Sextus 
concealed himself so successfully as to 
avoid pursuit, and afterwards became a 
very noted piratical leader. 

4. The last victoiy in Spain terminatea 
the struggles of his avowed enemies, and 
on his return to Rome, Cesar occupied 
himself with vast projects for the benefit 
of the state. He sent colonies to Carthage 
and Corinth, which he rebuilt; he under- 
took to level some mountains in Italy ; to 
drain the Pontine marshes, and to cut 
through the isthmus of the Peloponnesus. 

5. His active mind could not content 
itself with a state of inactivity. He plan, 
ned an expedition against the Parthians* 

* Inhabitants of Parthia^ a celebrated country of 
Asia, bounded on the west by Media, south by 
Carmania, north by Hyrcania, and east by Aria, 
&c. — containing, according to Ptolemy, twenty-five 
large cities, the most capital of which Mras called 
Hecatompyl&s, from its hundred gdes. The Par- 
thians were, according to some. Scythians by ori- 
gin. Their peculiar mode of fighting, in which they 
were very expert, was to discharge their arrows 
while retiring at mil speed. They were very in* 
temperate and hixurious. 
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to avenge the death of Crassus, who, hav- 
ing penetrated too far into the country, was 
taken prisoner, and, as a punisliment for his 
avarice, put to death by molten gold poured 
down his throat 

6. Thence the conqueror intended to 
pass through Hyrcania* and enter Scyth- 
ia,t marchmg along the banks of the Cas- 
pianf sea, then to open a passage into Gaul 
through the vast forests of Germany, and 
in this way return to Rome. The exertion 
of a few individuals prevented the execu- 
tion of these vast projects. 

7. It began to be rumored that Ccesar 
was going to assume the title of king, and 
the people, although knowing that it would 
invest him with no more power than he 
already possessed, yet abhorred the name. 
Cffisar, when told of the various jealousies 
of many who envied his power, was heard 
to say that he had rather die at once by trea- 
son, than live in the continual fear of it 
When told to beware of Brutus, he disclos- 
ed his bosom covered with scars, and said, 
* Do you think Brutus cares for such poor 
pillage as this ?' 

8. Sixty senators, at the head of whom 
were Brutus and Cassius, whose lives had 
been spared by Caesar, conspired against 
his life. The conspirators put off the exe- 
cution of their projects until the ides§ of 
March, the day on which the crown was to 



* A large counlrv of Asia at the north of Parthia, 
and at the west of Media. 

t A larffe country situated on the most northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, and hence called Europe- 
an and Asiatic. Scythia comprehended the modem 
kingdoms of Tartarv, Russia in Asia, Siberia. Mus- 
covy, the Crimea, Poland, part of Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, the northern parts of Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, &c. 

i Caspium mare, or Hyrcaoum, a large sea in 
the form of a lake, which lies between the Caspi- 
an and Hyrcanian mountains at the north of Par- 
thia. The eastern parts are more particularly 
called the Hyrcanian sea, the western, the Cas- 
, pian. 

$ The Romans divided their months into three 
parts by kaUndSf nones, and ides. The first day 
of every month was called the kalends ; the fiflh 
day was called the nones; and the thirteenth day, 
the ides ; except in the months of March, May, July, 
and October, in which the nones fell upon the 
seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 



be offered to Oeesar. This d?iy the augurs 
had foretold would be fatal to him, and on 
the day preceding, hearing his wMe Cal- 

Ehumia lamenting in her sleep, he woke 
er, and she confessed that she had dream- 
ed he was assassinated in her arms. 

9. These omens finally shook tiie con- 
fidence of Caesar. On that day he had 
nearly determined not to go to the senate, 
when a conspirator coming in, represented 
to him the ridicule which would attach itself 
to his staying at home until his wife h&d 
lucky dreams, and the preparations which 
had been made for his reception : he then 
determined to go. 

10. On the way, a slave, who had infor- 
mation of the plot, endeavored to get near 
him, but in vain. One Artemidorus, a 
Greek philosopher, who had discovered the 
whole plot, gave him a memorial contain- 
ing all the particulars, which Caesar, with- 
out reading, handed to his secretary. 

11. On entering the senate-house, he 
encountered Spurina, the augur who had 
prophesied his peril. * Well, Spurina,' said 
he, smiling, * the ides of March are come.' 
* Ay, but not gone,' was the reply of the 
augur. As soon as he had taken his seat, 
the conspirators approached under pre- 
tence of saluting bun. Cimber, assuming 
a suppliant attitude, took hold of the bot- 
tom of his robe to prevent his rising. 

12. This was the proposed signal. Cas 
ca struck him from bemnd. Caesar turned 
and wounded the assassin in the arm with 
the steel with which he wrote upon his 
tablet The conspirators encircled him. 
After a second wound from an unknown 
hand, Cassius stabbed him in the face, 
Csesar yet bravely defended himself, rush- 
ing forward, and throwing down all who 
opposed him, until he saw Brutus advance 
from the crowd of conspirators. 

13. Brutus struck him in the thigh. 
Prom that time Ctesar thought no more of 
defence. Fixing his gaze moumflilly on 
the conspirator, he uttered that memorablo 
exclamation, ^Et tu BruteV * And thou, 
too, Brutus?' Covering his head, and 
spreading his mantle before hun, that he 
might die with decency, he fell at the foot 
of rompey's statue, having received from 
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the hands of those whom, until a moment 
before, he imagined faithful friends, twen- 




Ue«lk ttf Cniftr^ 



ty-three wounds. Cesar died in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, fourteen years after 
he began the conquest of the world. . 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The conspirators having accomplish- 
ed tlieir object, retired to the capitol, the 
avenues to which were closely guarded by 
a body of gladiators, whom Brutus had in 
pay. Finding the Roman people filled 
with horror at the murder, Mark Antony 
and Lepidus conceived the idea of paving 
the way to power by revenging his death. 

2. Csesar had made the Romans his heirs, 
bequeathing to them a large portion of his 
fortune, and their gratitude disposed Uiem 
to hear with peculiar favor an eulogy upon 
him. Antony had the bleeding body ex- 
posed in the forum, and delivered over it a 
funeral oration, which stirred up the people 
to such a pitch of indignation, tliat had not 
the conspirators escaped, they would have 
been sacrificed. 

3. Mark Antony now found himself in 
a fair way to rise to a height equal to that 
which had been attained by Cesar, when he 
found a very powerful rival in Octavius, af- 
terwards called Augustus. The latter was 
the grand nephew and adopted son of Ce- 



sar, who at this critical moment arrived at 
Rome. 

4. From his relationship to the late ruler, 
and his titles to regard, he easily won the 
senate to his interests, and the people were 
not disposed to view him unfavorably. 
Antony and Octavius now found it wisest 
to unite their interests, and, receiving into 
their confederacy Lepidus, whose power as 
governor of Gaul, and whose inexhausti- 
ble wealth gave him no insignificant au- 
thority, they commenced the second trium- 
virate. 

5. The effects of the second triumvirate 
were incalculably dreadful to the public 
welfare. The triumviri divided the prov- 
inces among themselves, and to make 
their union indissoluble, each sacrificed his 
best friends to the vengeance of his asso- 
ciates. Thus Antony doomed his uncle 
Lucius to death; Lepidus sacrificed his 
brother Paulus; Octavius betrayed his 
guardian Toranus, and his friend Cicero. 
By this proscription perished three hundred 
senators and three thousand knights. 

6. The Roman students at Atiiens were 
induced to declare in favor of liberty by 
Brutus and Cassius, who went thither from 
Rome. After procuring this declaration 
tliey separated ; the one going into Mace- 
donia, where he raised a powerful army, 
the other into Syria, where he became mas- 
ter of twelve legions, and reduced his op- 
ponent, Dolabella, to such a state that he 
lulled himself. 

7. When the two armies united at Smyr- 
na, the generals, between whom a mis- 
understanding had existed, now united 
more warmly ; and they who quitted Italy 
as fugitives, found themselves, not without 
some exultation, at the head of powerful 
and efficient forces. Brutus and Cassius 
now resolved to go against Cleopatra, who 
was making extensive preparations to as- 
sist their enemies. 

8. Learning that Augustus and Antony, 
with forty legions, were on their way to 
attack the conspirators, the plan of the 
Egyptian expedition was surrendered. Bru- 
tus wished to pass at once into Greece and 
Macedonia to await the enemy ; but Cassias 
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obtained an agjeement to his proposition 
of reducing the Rhodians andLycians.* 

9. In the speedy operations which fol- 
lowed, the most extraordinary exactions 
were made, the Rhodians having scarcely 
any thing but life left, the Lycians not even 
that They, shutting themselves up in the 
city of Xanthus,t defended the place 
against Brutus with desperation, and nei- 
ther entreaties nor force could induce a sur- 
render. 

10. The town took fire in an attempt to 
burn tlie Roman works, and Brutus, to his 
horror, saw that the inhabitants were in- 
tent on destroying themselves in the flames. 
He rode about the fortifications, stretched 
out his hands to the Xanthians, implored 
them to have mercy on themselves and 
spare their city, but in vain. They rushed 
into the flames, and the inhabitants, as well 
as their dwellings, were reduced to heaps 
of ashes. A reward for every living Ly- 
cian, which was proclaimed by Brutus, only 
procured one hundred and fifty of them. 

11. Brutus and Cassius again met at Sar- 
dis. They resolved to have a private con- 
ference, and shutting themselves up in a 
house, gave orders to their servants to pre- 
vent any visit. Brutus began by accusing 
Cassius of selling offices for gold which 
should be parted with to merit only, and 
with having overtaxed the tributary states, 

12. Cassius replied to this charge, which 
he felt to be groundless, with great bitter- 
ness. The dispute waxed warm, words 
rose to a high pitch, and finally they burst 
into tears. Their frieijds, who waited witli- 
out, hearing their voices raised, feared the 
most dreadful consequences ; but Tavonius, 
who prided himself upon his ready boldness, 
broke into the room with a jest, and re- 
stored the disputants to good humor. 

13. Cassius and Brutus spent the evening 
m entertaining their friends, and when Bru- 



* Lycia was a country of Asia Minoi^ounded 
by the Mediterranean on the south, Caria on the 
west, Pamphylia on the east, and Phrygia on the 
north. It was originally called M'dyas and ^re- 
mt/£C,rroni the Milyse or Solymi, a people of Crete 
who came to settle there. 

f A town of Lycia, on a river of the same name, 
about fiAeen miles from the sea-shore. 



tus returned to his tent, the following cir- 
cumstance is said to have occurred to him. 
Brutus saw an appearance, such as often 
results from a disordered mind,^-or which 
might have been one of those tricks which 
designing persons have often played. He 
thought that an enormous figure, with a 




Bratas and the Ghost. 



firightful aspect, was gazing on him with 
steady severity. 

14. « Who art thou V said Brutus to the 
spectre, * a demon or a man ?' * Thy evil 
spirit, Brutus,' answered the phantom. 
*WeU then,' rejoined Brutus, *we shall 
meet again.' * Yes, at Philippi ;'* and the 
phantom vanished. Brutus questioned his 
attendants, but they had seen nothing, no 
one. He resumed his studies. 

15. On the morrow, struck with the sin- 
gularity of so horrible an occurrence, he 
mentioned the apparition to Cassius, who,be- 
ing an epicurean, explained it by saying that 
it arose from too great vigilance and anxiety. 
Tliis solution satisfied me mind of Brutus. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. When Brutus and Cas««ius had advanc- 
ed to Philippi, where the forces of Antony 
and Augustus were posted to receive them, 
the world regarded the approaching conflict 

* A town of Macedonia, called after Philip, king 
of Macedon, anciently called Datos, situated at the 
east of the Strymon, on a rising ground abounding 
with brings and water. noalp 
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with terror and suspense. The republican 
army consisted of eighty thousand foot and 
twenty thousand horse ; that of the trium- 
viri amounted to one himdred thousand foot 
and thirteen thousand horse, a great supe- 
riority. 

2. Brutus declared his intention of com- 
mitting suicide in case the battle went 

X'nsi him : the generals -embraced each 
r and advanced to the attack. The 
army of the triumviri was commanded by 
A ntony, Augustus being sick. Brutus pen- 
etrated to their camp ; but the lines of 
CaBsius were broken, and that unfortunate 
leader, after vcunly attempting to rally his 
soldiers, finding dh hope lost, caused him- 
self to be slain oy one of his freedmen. 

3. Brutus, although saddened by the news 
of the death of Cassius, summoned all Ids 
energy for the emergency, collected the 
scattered bands of Cassius, and, to compen- 
sate for the plunder of their camp, promis- 
ed them two thousand denarii each. 

4. Brutus, at the expiration of twenty 
days, at the solicitations of his army, tried 
his fortune in another battle, and was com- 
pletely unsuccessful. The son of Cato and 
the brother of Cassius were killed at his 
side, and he was forced to flee. The two 
triumviri were intent upon the capture of 
Brutus, and a body of Thracian horse, who 

f)ursued him, fell in with his friend Luci- 
ius. * Take me to Mark Antony,* said this 
generous man, resolved to save his friend, 
* 1 am Brutus.' By the delay thus occa- 
sioned, Brutus escaped. Mark Antony, 
struck with the fidelity of Lucilius, par- 
doned him, and loaded him with benefits. 
These battles occurred in the year 42 B. C. 

5. Brutus killed himself in the following 
manner : having exclaimed, * O virtue ! 
[ have pursued thee as a substance, and 
found thee but a shadow!' he expressed 
a wish to die, and called for a slave to as- 
sist him in accomplishing it : but Strato, 
his tutor, cried, * Never be it said that the 
noble Brutus, in his last moments, stood in 
need of a slave for want of a friend. 
Averting his head, he held the point of his 
sword to Brutus, who threw hunself upon 
it and expired. 

G. The triumviri still earned on the 



work of proscription. In fact, but two 
were possessed of the authority, Lepidus 
having little influence with the army or 
the people. The scenes which were pre- 
sented daily at Rome were of the most 
shocking description. The most distin- 
guished men were either sacrificed or slew 
themselves. A senator and son being 
allowed to cast lots for their lives, refused ; 
the father giving himself up to the execu- 
tioner, and the son stabbing himself before 
his face. 

7. To another, begging for a grave, Au- 
gustus answered that he should find one 
in the vultures which should devour him. 
The head of Brutus was brought to Rome, 
and cast at the feet of Caesar's statue. His 
ashes were delivered to his wife Porcia, 
who resolved, after the example of her hus- 
band and father, to terminate her existence. 
Her friends removing all weapons from her, 
she swallowed coals of fire and expired. 
No one concerned in the death of C©sar 
came to a natural end. 

8. The triumviri, having accomplished 
their agffrandizement by the ruin of the re- 
public, determined to enjoy the pleasures 
their success placed before them. Antony 
went to Athens, where he received the adu- 
lation of the Greeks, then to Asia, where the 
eastern monarchs paid him homage, and 
finally to Egypt In the course of me pro- 

fxess, he established Herod on the throne of 
udea,* and Sisenes in the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia. 

9. Cleopatra, possessed of wit and beauty 
by nature, her charms heightened by art, 
determined to lead captive the conqueror. 
Finding that he was at Tarsus, a city of 
Cilicia,f she determined to pay a visit to 
his court Her galley was covered with 
beaten gold, and had sails of purple silk, 
while its silver oars beat the waters of the 
Cydnus, down which she sailed, to the soft 
harmonv of flutes, and the clank of golden 
cymbaW 

* Judea, a famous country of Syria, bounded 
by MabiA, Egypt. Phoenicia, the Mediterranean 
sea, and part of Syria. 

t Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor, on the sea* 
coast, at the north of Cyprus, the south of i 
TauruS; and the west of the Euphrates. 
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10. She herself, attired like Venus, sur- 
rounded by boys dressed as Cupids, and 
young women as nymphs, reclined upon a 
spangled couch on deck. Beautiful young 
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girls, in the character of river-nymphs, 
swam around the galley in its gliding 
course. Exquisite perfumes were burning 
on xhe shores of the stream. Antony fol- 
lowed the syren into Egypt, and indul^d 
in the luxurious and vicious ease to which 
his heart was prone. 

11. During the absence of Antony, Au- 
gustus settled the veteran troops in Italy, 
and for tiiis purpose dispossessed numbers 
of husbandmen and shepherds. Among 
many who made applications to retain their 
patrimony, was the poet Virgil, whose re- 
quest was granted. The people now felt 
the greatest distress, for Sextus Pompey, 
being master of the seas, cut off the usual 
RuppUes of com. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

• 1. Fulvia, the wife of Antony, enraged 
at his connection with Cleopatra, was re- 
solved to break it off by means of a rup- 
ture between her husband and AiWistus ; 
and her brother-in-law, the consul Lucius, 
enabled her to sow the seeds of dissension. 
The pretext was, that Antony should have 
a share in the distribution of lands. Au- 
gustus offered to make the veterans um- 
pires. Lucius refused, and having six 



legions at his disposal, hoped to compel 
Augustus to yield. He was conquered and 
pardoned, together with his followers. 

2. Antony, hearing that his wife was 
forced to leave Italy, and that his brother 
was defeated, determined to fight Augustus 
with all the power he coidd "muster. He 
had an interview with Fulvia at Atliens, 
reproached her with the disorders she had 
occasioned, and expressed the utmost con- 
tempt for her person. Leaving her on her 
death-bed at Sicyon, he went to meet Au- 
gustus, with whom he had an interview at 
Brundusium,* in which a reconciliation 
was effected. ' 

3. Antony married Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus: a new division of the empire 
was made between them, Augustus having 
the west, Antony the east, and Lepidus the 
African provinces. Sextus Pompey, one 
great obstacle in the way of the ambition 
of Augustus, WPS finally, after various suc- 
cesses at sea, which gave him the name of 
the son of Neptune, defeated on his own 
element, and fiyin? to Antony, was slain 
by his lieutenant, about 35 years B. C. 

4. Au^stus,Lepidus having been banish- 
ed for his imprudent conduct plainly per- 
ceived that the empire of the world would 
be his, if he could annihilate Antony. 
Luxury, and love for the Egyptian queen, 
had subdued the mind and manhood of 
Mark Antony. In a sea-fight with the 
Romans, he gave up all hopes of victory 
because Cleopatra fied from the action in 
her galley. In Uie fatal fight of Actium,f 
B. C. 31, the hopes of Antony were forever 
gone, and his defeat decisive. 

5. Au^stus pursued Cleopatra and An- 
tony to Egypt, where the base queen pre- 
ferred terms of accommodation to the con- 
queror, offering to surrender her kinffdom 
and abandon h^ lover ; but the victor deter- 



* Now Brindisi, a city of Calabria, on the Adri- 
atic sea, where the Appian road terminated. It 
was founded by Diomedes after the Trojan war, 
or, according^ to Strabo, by a Cretan colony under 
Theseus. It was the usual place of embarkation 
for Greece. It was noted for the birth of Pacu vius, 
the death of Virgil, and also for its excellent har- 
bor. 

t Now Axio, a town and promontory of Epinu. 
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mined that she and her children should 
walk heside his chariot-wheels in his tri- 
umph at Rome. The inhabitants of Alex- 
aniia were treated with clemency. 

6. Cleopatra shut herself up with a few 
female attendants in a tomb, into which 
Antony, who was dying of a wound he had 
given himself on a false report that Cleo- 
patra was no more, was drawn up through 
the windows. He expired at the feet of 
the beautiful queen for whom he had lost 
the world. She vowed to die also. After 
having dispatched a letter to Augustus, en- 
treating him to bury her in the same tomb 
with Antony, she received the asp, by which 
she killed herself, in a basket of flowers. 

7. The messengers of Augustus, dis- 
patched to save her life, found her dead, 
reclining on a gilded couch, dressed in her 




regal robes. Iras, a female attendant, had 
expired at her feet Charmion, who was 
dying, was placing the diadem upon the 
brows of her mistress. * Alas ! was this well 
done, Charmion?' asked one of the mes- 
sengers. *Ye8,' replied she, *it is well 
done : a death like this becomes a noble 
queen descended from a glorious ancestry.' 
As she pronounced these words, she expired 
on the body of her noble mistress. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Augustus, finding himself in undis- 
turbed possession of the empire, resolved 



to retain by the exercise of clemency what 
he had acquired by bloodshed. On his re- 
turn to Rome, his triumphant festivals, his 
sumptuous entertainments, and his shows, 
withdrew the public mind from the con- 
templation of his past cruelty. He had 
acquired his empire by his troops ; he re- 
solved to govern it by the senate. With 
the advice and instruction of Mscenas, his 
minister, he became gentle and affable, and 
renowned for his patronage of men of talent 
and learning. 

2. Being assured of the attachment of 
all ranks, he made a show of resigning that 
authority which he had acauired, and which 
the senate had confirmed. New honors, 
however, were lavished upon him ; he was 
then first called Augustus, a name by which 
he is usually distinguished in history; a 
laurel was planted at his gate ; he was styled 
the father of his country, and his person 
w?is declared sacred. 

3. When Augustus entered upon his 
tenth consulsliip, the senate placed him 
above the reach of the laws. They offered 
to swear to all the laws which he had 
made and should make in future, and it 
was determined that no man should suffer 
capital punishment on the days on which 
the emperor entered the city. In a time 
of great famine, the people in a body en- 
treated him to accept the dictatorship ; but 
altliough he readily became procurator of 
provisions, he *Vould not take the title of 
dictator, which had been abolished by a 
law made during the consulship of Antony. 

4. The multiplication of his occupations 
did not prevent him from faithfully dis- 
charging the duties of each. He caused 
the promulgation of many edicts tending 
to suppress the corruption of the eenate, 
and the licentiousness of the people. He 
ordered that no exhibition of gladiators 
should take place without an order from 
the senate, and even with Ihis sanction 
only tdice a year. This law had become ( 
necessary from the previous custom of sac- 
rificing multitudes of these unhappy men, 
who were brought upon the stage in whole 
armies, and paired to fight until one half 
was annihilated. 

5. It was now customary for kmghta 
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and ladies of distinction to dance m public 
at the theatre ; but Augustus ordered that 
not only they, but their cliildren and grand- 
children should be restricted from such ex- 
ercises. Those who refused to marnr at a 
certain age, were fined severely, while pa- 
rents, who had many children, were reward- 
ed. The senate were ordered to be held 
always in reverence. New laws were en- 
acted witii regard to the manumission of 
slaves. 

6. He subjected the lives of players to a 
very severe scrutiny, and punished the 
least licentiousness and indecency of ac- 
tion. He was a patron and friend of ath- 
letic sports and exercises ; but he thought 
it unbecoming the modesty of women to 
witness them, and accordingly proliibited 
their attendance as spectators. 

7. The character of a Roman citizen 
under the laws and example of Augustus 
became polished and refined. He was 
affable and easily accessible. Giving the 
laws their proper course, he sometimes 
personally pleaded for those whom he de- 
sired to protect . In a certain cause, one of 
his veteran soldiers desired his protection ; 
but Augustus requested him to apply to an 
advocate. * Ah !' replied the old veteran, 
' it was not by proxy that I served you in 
the battle of Actium.' This reply pleased 
Augustus ; he pleaded the cause m person, 
and gained it 

8. The complete change which had taken 
place in his disposition was in nothing 
more conspicuous than in his treatment of 
Cornelius Cinna, the grandson of Pompey, 
who had formed a plot against his lire, 
which was discovered just as it was ripe 
for execution. Resolved to mortify lie 
conspirator by his clemency and generosi- 
ty, he thus addressed him : * I have twice 
given you your life, sir — ^first as an enemy, 
now as a conspirator : I now present you 
with the consulship, and let the future show 
whether my confidence or your fidelity 
shall be victorious.' 

9. In hia private life, Augustus was un- 
happy. He had married Livia, the wife 
of Tiberius Nero, by permission of her 
husband, and was controlled by her impe- 
rious temper. Livia, by her first husband, 



had two children, Tiberius, her favorite 
and eldest son, and Drusus, bom after her 
marriage with the emperor. Augustus 
was forced to exile Tiberius to Rhodes, for 
five jrears, for although a serviceable gen- 
eral in foreign wars, he was an unquiet 
spirit in time of peace, 

10. The death of Drusus, on his return 
from his German expedition, filled Augus- 
tus with grief; but he was yet more unfor- 
tunate in tiie conduct of Julia, the daughter 
of his former wife, Scribonia. After di- 
vorcing her, he married her to one of hia 
generis, Agrippa, and after his death to 
Tiberius. By Agrippa she had two chil- 
dren of great promise, Caius and Lucius ; 
but they died young. 

11. Augustus, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, began to think of retiring from 
the fatigues of government, or at least of 
permitting a portion of them to devolve 
upon his son-in-law Tiberius. He desired 
the senate not to take it amiss that he could 
no longer give theni audience as formerly. 
Thenceforth Tiberius was united with him. 
Yet he still took a share in public affairs, 
and finding it impossible to come to the 
senate by reason of his infirmity, a privy 
council of one hundred members was as- 
signed him for a year, and their resolves 
had the force of law. He also delivered 
his will to the vestal virgins, sensible of 
his approaching end. 

12. He then solemnized the census by 
which the number of inhabitants was found 
to be four million one hundred and thirty- 
seven tiiousand. During the performance 
of the ceremonies by an immense conffre- 
gation of the people, in the Campus Mar- 
tins, an eagle is said to have flown several 
times round the head of the emperor,' and 
then perched over the name of Agrippa 
in a neighborinff temple ; this, the augurs 
thought, foretold the deatfi of the emperor. 

13. Augustus, soon after this, having ac- 
companied Tiberius in his march to IU3rna 
as far as Beneventum,* began to feel him- 

* A town of the Hirpini, twenty-eight miles from 
Capua, founded by Diomedes. Its original name 
of Maleventum, changed to the more auspicious 
one of Beneventum when the Romans settled 
there. ^^ | 
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self seriously ill. On his return, he stop- 
ped at Nola, and sent for his friends and 
acquaintances. Calling for a mirror, he 
ordered his hair to be arranged with unu- 
sual solicitude. 

14. He then asked his friends if he had 
played his part in life properly; and re- 
ceiving a reply in the affirmative, he cried 
with his final breath, * Then give me jrour 
applause ;' and thus, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, after a reign of forty-four 
years, he expired in the arms of Livia, 
biddinff her farewell, and entreating her to 
remember their marriage. His death took 
place, A. D, 14. 



CHAPTER L. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The death of the emperor Augustus 
was productive of the greatest grief. It 
was rumored that his will had some agency 
in it, in order to procure the speedy succes- 
sion of her son Tiberius. She kept his 
death concealed for some time, and finally 
declared it publicly, as well as the adoption 
of Tiberius to the empire. The funeral 
was conducted with great pomp and mag- 
nificence. Tiberius addressed the senators 
in a consolatory oration ; but, as if inter- 
rupted by overwhelming sorrow, he gave 
his notes to his son Tiberius, who read the 
speech to the senate. 

2. One of the late emperor's freedmen 
produced and read his will in the senate 
house. By this he had left Tiberius and 
Livia his heirs, and honored the latter with 
tho name of Augusta. Pour other writings 
of the emperor were produced. The first 
contained directions for his funeral ; the 
second, an account of his various exploits ; 
the third comprised an enumeration of 
the provinces, lorces, and revenues of the 
empire ; and the fourth, a schedule of 
directions to Tiberius, for governing it 
From these it was found that he was of 
opinion that it was unsafe to trust a man 
with too much power, lest he should be- 
come a tyrant, and that it was also impoli- 



tic to attempt enlar^ff the empire, the 
size of which made it dready difficult to 
retain. 

3. It was decreed that the women of 
Rome should mourn a year for Augustus, 
Stately temples were erected, and divine 
honors allotted to his memory. A certain 
senator, Numerius Atticus, willing to profit 
by the adulation of the day, received a very 
large sum of money for swearing that he 
saw the late emperor ascend to heaven. 
This his apotheosis was certified by a cre- 
dible witness, and there remained no doubt 
of his bein^ a divinity. 

4. Tibenus assumed the reins of go- 
vernment in his fifty-sixth year, A. D. 15. 
He was naturally of a cruel and base dis- 
position, but, preserving for a short time 
the profound dissimulation which he had 
practised under Augustus, the commence- 
ment of his reign showed only clemency, 
generosity and justice. The successes of 
his nephew Germanicus, among the Ger- 
mans, first roused his temper, and he con- 
sulted Piso on the best means of removing 
him. Piso was despatched on every occa- 
sion to Germanicus, and directed to pro- 
cure his removal from life by any means 
that offered. Soon after Germanicus died, 
it was thouffht, by poison. 

5. Soon, dreading no rival, he threw off 
the mask. Sejanus, a Roman knight, by 
cunning arts, overmatched his master in 
duplicity, and gained his entire confidence. 
In the twelfth year of his reign, Sejanus 
persuaded the emperor to follow the natural 
bent of his indolent and luxurious disposi- 
tion, and Tiberius, by no means with reluc- 
tance, retired to Capreae, adelightful island, 
three miles from Naples, where, in unhal- 
lowed delights, he remained, regardless of 
the miseries of his subjects. 

6. While here, he became more and more 
cruel, and Sejanus continually struggled to 
increase his distrusts. In this he so weD 
succeeded, that Nero and Drusus, the chil- ^ 
dren of Germanicus, were declared inimi-* 

cal to the state, and perished by hunger m 
confinement ; Agrippina, their mother, be* 
ing sent into banishment Sabinus, Asi* 
nius GaUus, and Syriacus, on very slight 
pretences, were condemned and executed^ 
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and thus Sejanus, removing daily some one 
who stood between him and the empire, 
increased in jjower with the senate, and in 
confidence with the emperor. 

7. Rapidly however as he rose, he fell 
with still greater celerity. Satirus Secun- 
dus had the hardihood to accuse him of 
treason ; Antonia, the mother of German- 
icus, seconded the charge, and the senate, 
exceeding the orders of Tiberius, sent him 
to execution, and not to prison. As he 
passed, he was loaded with curses and 
scoffs, his statues were cast down, and him- 
self strangled by the executioner. 

8. The next order of Tiberius was that 
all the accused should be executed witliout 
examination. The city was fiUed with 
mourning at the number of deaths. Tibe- 
rius, hearinff that a certain prisoner had 
killed himself to avoid the torture, exclaim- 
ed, * Oh ! how thai man has been able to 
escape me !' 

9. Tiberius, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, in the twenty-second year of 
his reign, chose Calimila for his successor, 
thinking the enormity of Caligula's con- 
duct would blot out the recollection of his 
own. At a house formerly belonging to 
Lucullus, on the promontory of Misenum, 
Tiberius fell into fainting fits, which were 
believed fatal. Caligula, supposing him 
dead, caused himself to be proclaimed em- 
peror by the prsBtorian bands, and went 
forth amidst die applauses of the multi- 
tude. 

10. He returned to find Tiberius alive. 
Caligula was thunderstruck, expecting in- 
stant death ; but Macro, who was hardened 
in crime, ordered the dying emperor to be 
smothered with the pillows of his bed. In 
this way perished Tiberius, A. D. 39, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age, after a 
reiffn of twenty-two years. During the 
ei^teenth year of his reign, our Savior 
was crucified. 

CHAPTER LL 

ROBfE-CONTIN UED. 

J. For eight months after the succession 
of Caligula to the supreme authority, his 



furious passions, his cruelty, his eztrava* 
gant wickedness, were concealed ; but at 
the expiration of that time, they burst forth 
unrestrained. He first assumed the title 
of Ruler, which was only granted to kings, 
and he would have seized upon the regal 
crown and diadem, had he not been per- 
suaded that he was superior to all the mon- 
archs of the world. 

2. He claimed divine honors, and assum- 
ed the name of those divinities whose na- 
ture, he thought, most resembled his. He 
caused the heads of Jupiter and some other 
divinities, to be taken off*, and his own busts 
to be erected in their places. He would 
change his divinity with his dress : some- 
times he was a Mars, and sometimes a Ve- 
nus ; at one time, he imitated Jupiter and 
his thunder ; at another, he stepped forth as 
Diana, the huntress. 

3. He even erected a temple to himself, 
in which his golden statue was dressed in 
robes similar to those he wore. His priests 
were numerous, the most opulent men of 
the city claiming the honor. He was ab- 
surd enough to be his own priest, and com- 
pleted his extravagant folly, by admitting 
his horse Incitatus, and his wife, to divine 
honors. With imitations of tliunder, he 
used to dare Jupiter, exclaiming in a speech 
from Homer, * Subdue me, or I will conquer 
you.' 

4. In his sauces he frequently had pearis 
and very precious gems dissolved, and often 
his guests were presented with dishes filled 
with gold instead of meat He used to 
bathe m perfumes. He built a magnificent 
stable of^ marble, with a manger of ivory, 
for his horse Incitatus, and on tlie night 
preceding the day on which the animal was 
to run, he posted sentinels about his stable, 
that his slumbers might not be disturbed- 
Incitatus had a house, furniture, and a 
kitchen, that he might be able to treat his 
guests with respect 

5. Often he invited his horse to dine 
with him, and on these occasions the em- 
peror presented him with gilt oats and wine 
in a golden cup. He frequently swore bj 
the safety of his horse, and had not hu 
death intervened, he would have appointed 
him to the consulship He slew numbeiv 
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of the senate, and then cited them to ap- 
pear. 




Calif Hi* tflTin^ W(a« la 



6. Many decrepit old men, and infirm 
house-keepers, he gave to be devoured by 
wild beasts, affirmmg that Rome had no 
need of such useless citizens. Every tenth 
day, he sent off those he had condemned, 
to be ^ven as food to his wild animals, 
and ^is, he facetiously termed, clearing his 
accounts. One of these unfortunate men 
declaring that he was innocent, the tyrant 
ordered his tongue to be cut out, and then 
thrown into the amphitheatre. He took a 
real pleasure in seeing men expire by slow 
torture, and valued himself on his unre- 
lenting severity during an execution. It 
was tms man, who, incensed with his sub- 
jects, wished that the Roman people had 
but one neck, which he might sever at a 
blow. 

7. It is not to be 'supposed that a love of 
liberty was yet entirely extinct in Rome. 
Many secret conspiracies were formed 
against Caligula, which were deferred on 
account of his proposed expedition to Brit- 
am and Gaul, which was undertaken A. D. 
41, the third of his reign. 

8. The levies which tJie emperor made 
in all parts of the empire, and the deter- 
mination witli which he spoke of his pro- 
posed exploits, induced the opinion that he 
would be everywhere successfid. But the 
subjection of Britain ended in his granting 
protection and an asylum to a fugitive 
British prince ; and with regard to Ger- 
many, he merely marched his troops to 
tlie sea-shore of Batavia, where he drew up 



his engines and arranged lis men with 
great solemnity. 

9. Goinff on board his galley, and coast- 
ing along, he gave orders for the trumpeters 
to sound a blast, ss if for an engagement, 
when the soldiers, who had received pre- 
vious instructions, began at the signal to 
gather shells, witii which they filled their 
helmets, calling tfiem spoils of the captive 
ocean, and worthy to adorn the capitol. 

10. There was one man, Cassius Chierea, 
a tribune of the prsBtorian bands, who re- 
solved to become the instrument of freeing 
his country from the tyrant Besides 
graver reasons for animosity, he hated 
Caligula for the disrespect with which he 
treated him. Whenever Chcerea demanded 
the watchword from the emperor, the latter 
would give him Venus or Adonis, or some 
other word implying softness and effem- 
inacy, for he accused the tribune of cow- 
ardice, merely from the gentleness of his 
voice. 

11. Chsrea acquainted some senators, 
whom he knew the tyrant had wronged, 
Vith his design, and while they were con- 
sidering upon the surest and speediest 
method of execution, a circumstance which 
was unlooked for, gave new nerve to the 
conspiracy. 

12. An informer accused Pompedius, 
a senator of distinction, of having spoken 
disrespectfully of the emperor. The charge 
was denied, and Quintilia, an actress, was 
summoned to bear witness against the de- 
fendant. She resolutely denied the fact, 
and still persisted in the truth, through the 
horrors of the rack by which her limbs 
were dislocated. 

13. It was resolved to attack Caligula 
during the celebration of the Palatine 
games, which were of four days' duration. 
Chserea anxiously sought an opportunity 
during those of the three first aays, but 
none offered until the fourth, when Caligula 
was to pass tiirough a private gallery to • 
his bath. 

14. While Chaerea was waiting in ex- 
treme anxiety, Asprenus, a conspirator, 
found means to persuade the tyrant to 
take refreshment in the bath. On his as- 
senting to the proposal, the conspirators 
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kept off the throng and entered the gallery, 
fiiirrounding Caligula, whom Chierea was 
the first to strike to the ground, crying out, 
* Think upon this, tyrant ! ' 

15. The other conspirators rushed upon 
him, and while he continued to resist and 
exclaim that he was not yet dead, they 
pierced him with thirty wqfunds. This was 
the deserved reward of the crimes of Caius 
Caligula, who died after a three years' 
leign, at the age of twenty-nine. Seneca 
says of Mm, that nature seemed to have 
brought him forth to show what was pos- 
sible to be produced ftom the greatest vice, 
supported by the greatest power. 



CHAPTER LIl. 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

1. The city was thrown into a state of 
the greatest disorder by the news of the 
deafi of Caligula. The conspirators, who 
had only thought of killing an emperor, 
not of providing one, hid themselves away 
in various quarters. Some soldiers chanced 
to discover Claudius, Caligula's uncle, hid 
den in a secret part of the palace. This 
person, hitherto overlooked for his imbecil- 
ity, they resolved to create emperor, and 

4he senate sanctioned their choice. 

2. Claudius was fifty years old when he 
began to reign, which he did with all the 
fair promise of the former bad emperors. 
He passed an act of oblivion for all former 
words and deeds, and annulled the cruel 
edicts of his predecessor. He was solici- 
tous for the welfare not only of Italy, but 
of the provinces. 

3. As Caligula had taken the province of 
Judxea from Herod Antipater, who had put 
John the Baptist to death, Claudius restor- 
ed it to Herod Agrippa, nephew of Antipa- 
ter, whom he bamshed. Cflaudius restored 
all princes who had been unjustly dispos- 
sessed of their dodiiuons ; but he enslaved 
the Lycians and R^diana, who had cruci- 
fied some citizens of Rome. 

4. The people were clamorous for for- 
eign concftiests, and the Britons, seeking 
the mediation of the Romans to quell their 



intestme troubles, Cla^udius determined to 
extend the Roman victories in that quarter. 
Bericus, a Briton, who wished to subject 
his native island to Rome, persuaded the 
emperor to^ake a descent upon it Plau- 
tius, the praetor, having marched through 
Gaul, and persuaded his soldiers, who were 
at first averse, to embark, gained several 
victories over the Britons. 

5. Claudius, under pretence that some 
of that nation were yet seditious, and had 
not surrendered some Roman deserters, 
went over to Britain, where he remained 
sixteen days, which were spent rather in 
receiving homage than in extending his 
victories. On fis return, a splendid tri- 
umph was decreed him, triumphal arches 
were erected, and annual games estab- 
lished to commemorate his successes. 

6. Plautius, with the aid of his lieutenant 
Vespasian, vigorously prosecuted the war. 
The latter, according to Suetonius, in thirty 
engagements with the enemy, succeeded in 
annexing a part of Britain to Rome, as a 
province, A. D. 51. But under Ostorius, 
the successor of Plautius, hostilities began 
anew. The Britons either despised the 
want of experience in the new commander, . 
or hoped to intimidate and defeat one just 
come over to the island. 

7. The resistance offered by the Iceni* 
and Brigantes,f was powerful, but ineffec- 
tual, while the Silures, or men of South 
Wales, under tlie command of their brave 
king, Caractacus, presented the most for- 
midable opposition which the Romans had 
yet encountered. This gallant barbarian, 
with great skill, removed the seat of war 
to the inaccessible and impregnable for- 
tresses of the country, and for nine years 
kept the enemy in a state of lively appre- 
hension. 

8. When he found himself forced into 
an engagement by Ostorius, he addressed 
his people resolutely, and told them that 
their liberty or bondage depended on the 
event of the. battle. Having animated hia 

* The Iceni inhabited the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, &c. 

t The Brigantef belonged to the northern part 
of Britain. 
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troops, they perfonned all which undisci- 
plined bravery could accomplish against 
the matchless conduct of the Roman le- 
gions. The Britons were defeated, and 
3ie wife and daughter of Cara(^us taken, 
while he himself, having sought refuge 
with Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
was treacherously surrendered to the 
victors. 

9. At Rome, Caractacus, the object of 
universal curiosity, from the fame of his 
bravery, and his long resistance of the 
Roman arms, betrayed no timidity or base 
subjection. On observing the splendor of 
the buildings, he cried, * How is it possible 
tliat a nation, possessing so many palaces, 
could envy Caractacus an humble cottage ! * 

10. Before the emperor, he was intrepid 
and upright *If I had yielded to you 
immediately,' said he, * I should not have 
gained glonr, and your victories would have 
ceased. If you now spare my life, I shall 
continue an example of your clemency.' 
Claudius pardoned him. 

11. Although, in the beginning of his 
reign, he had given hopes of something 
better, he soon began to appear less inter- 
ested in the affairs of the public, and gave 
their management into the hands of his 
favorites. Having been from infancy in 
leading-strings, this imbecile emperor was 
now unable to act without the help of 
others. Under the guidance of his wife 
Messalina Valeria, whose name has become 
a common title for abandoned women, he 
committed many cruelties, until her de- 
baucheries were discovered, and she and 
her paramour, Caius Sitius, suffered capital 
punishment 

12. The second wife of Claudius was 
Agrippina, the daughter of his brother 
Germunicus, a woman of a haughty spirit 
and cruel disposition. She thought of 
nothing but procuring the succession of 
Nero, her son by a former marriage. She 
treated her husband with great haughti- 
ness, and he declared, while flushed with 
wine, that he was forced to suffer the dis- 
orders of his wives, and to be at once their 
husband and their executioner. Hearing 
this, Agrippina determined to poison him. 

13. Having consulted Locusta, a person 



infamous for her skOl and practice in 
poisoning, she mixed the fatal substance 
with a dish of mushrooms, of which Clau- 
dius was particularly fond. As soon as he 
had finished eating, he fell insensible. This 
caused no consternation, for it was cus- 
tomary with him to eat rnitil he had com- 
pletely stupefied |himself\ when he was 
obliged to be borne off to bed. His strong 
constitution appearing to struggle success- 
fully with the poison, Agrippina procured 
a physician to thrust a poisoned feather 
down his throat, under pretence of procur- 
ing a vomit, and thus they despatched him. 

^j ^OME- CONTINUElxJI 

1. Nero, at the age of seventeen, com- 
menced his reign, A. D. 55. In the begin- 
ning, he was afiable, liberal, and just. 
When they brought him a warrant for the 
execution of a criminal, which he was to 
sign, he exclaimed, * Would to Heaven I 
had never learned to w^rite !' 

2. All hopes, however, founded on his 
early conduct, proved fallacious. With his 
increase of years, came a proportionate 
increase of crime. The murder of his 
mother Agrippina was the first horrible 
proof of his inherent cruelty. Failing in* 
procuring her death at sea by drowning, he 
ordered her to be killed in his palace, and, 
surveying her dead body, declared that he 
never knew his mother was so fine a 
woman. 

3. A part of the city was consumed by a 
fire, of which he, as most historians be- 
lieve, was the author. Certain it is, that 
he surveyed the conflagration from a high 
tower with delight, and he set on foot no 
active measures to suppress the flames. 
He accused the Christians of being the 
incendiaries, and this was a sufilcient ex- 
cuse for putting them ^^eath by the most 
cruel tortures. He soMl^mes' caused them 
to be clothed in Hie skins of wild beasts, 
and thus hunted to death by dogs. 

4. Some were crucified, and ^me burnt 
alive. * When the day was no^ sufficient 

L^igitized by vj v_. ^-^ ^ ^^ 
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For their tortures,* says Tacitus, ' the flames 
in which they perished served to illumi- 
nate the night' Among others who died 
durinff this persecution, were^t Paul, who 
was beheaded, and St Peter, who was 
crucified with his head downward, this 
method being chosen by himself, as a death 
more dishonorable than that suffered by his 
master. 

5. Nero's abominable cruelties raised a 
conspiracy against him, headed by Piso, 
an excellent and powerful man ; but the plot 
being prematurely disclosed, only served 
to involve many noble fcunilies in ruin. 
Among the suflrerers whose deaths were 
remarkable, were Seneca, the philosopher, 
and Lucan, the poet 

6. Seneca calmly received the tribune 
sent him by the emperor, to inform him 
that he was suspected of bein^ an accom- 
plice. *Tell your master,' said he, *that 
my welfare depends upon no man ; that 
not having heretofore accustomed myself 
to indulge the errors of the emperor, I shall 
not do so now.' When the tribune de- 
scribed the scene to his master, Nero find- 
ing that Seneca displayed no fear of death, 
said, <Go to him again, and tell him he 
must die.' 

7. The philosopher was far firom being 
discomposed at the second message. His 
wife Paulina being resolved to die with 
him, the veins of both their arms were 
opened, that they might bleed to death. 
The blood of Seneca, who was enfeebled 
by age, and the austere rigors of his life, 
flowed slowly, and he called for poison to 
terminate his agonies. This and the warm 
bath proving ineffectual, he was placed in 
a dry stove, the vapor of which soon killed 
him. The arms of Paulina were bandaged 
by her domestics, and she survived her 
husband some years, unforgetful of her 
love. 

8. Lucan opened the veins of his arms. 
Finding them and his legs dead, while the 
vital parts were yet vigorous, he repeated 
a beautiful passage m)m his Pharsalia, 
describing a person perishing under similar 
circumstances, and died during the reci- 
tation. 

9. Petronius, an Epicurean, the author 

7 



of a book entitled Satyricon, perished in 
a remarkable manner, A. D. 66. He wa» 
committed to prison on a charge of being 
accessory to the conspiracy of Piso. Un- 
able to endure suspense, he opened hili 
veins. He sometimes closed and then re- 
opened them, not only firmly, but even 
cheerfully. In neither conversation nor 
behavior, did he seem a ^ing man. 

10. The execution of Barea Soranus'and 
Paetus Thrasea, Tacitus terms an attack 
upon virtue herself. Thrasea died, encir- 
cled by his firiends and intimates, con- 
versing on the nature of the soul. Ner- 
micius Thermos was put to death, as well 
as Corbulo, a valiant man who had gained 
for Nero many victories over the rarthi- 
ans. The death of the empress Poppaea 
followed next 

11. The world seemed now resolved to 
remove the monster of cruelty, who had so 
fiiUy disgraced human nature. Sergius 
Galba, a orave and wise man, then gover- 
nor of Spain, who had avoided war for 
sometime, at this crisis accepted the invi- 
tation of Vindex, and marched on Rome 
with a resolute and formidable army. 

12. Nero was at supper when the news 
of Galba's approach was brought him. He 
was completely beside himself, and m de- 
spair cried out that he was undone. Call- 
ing on Locusta, who fiimished him with 
poison, he retired to the ServDian gardens, 
resolving to retreat into Egypt The re- 
volt becoming general, he was prevented 
from accomplishing his plans ; all doors 
were shut against him, and, in despair, he 
called upon his favorite gladiator to dis- 
patch him. On the man°s refusal, Nero 
cried, * Have I neither fiiend nor foe ? ' 

13. He rushed to plunge into the Tiber, 
but his courage failed ; and accepting the 
off*er of his country-house fi*om Pharon, 
one of his freedmen, he mounted a horse, 
and hiding his face, departed. His brief 
journey of four miles was crowded with 
adventures. The lightning flamed in his 
face ; round him he heard the voices of 
the soldiery imprecating vengeance on hia 
head. He met a man who asked him if 
he had heard any news of Nero ; and was 
told that hctfsemen were in pissuit of tuxn. 
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Leaving nia horse at a distance^ he entered 
a tiiicket, MJid crept Uiruu^h brambles and 
a ~ 




briars to a door at the back part of Pharon's 
house. 

14. The praetorian bands having declared 
themselves in favor of Galba, the senate 
confirmed their choice, making him empe- 
ror, and condemning Nero to death ^more 
majorum^ in the manner of the ancient 
laws. This pmiishment, the messenger 
of the senate explained to Nero, as bein£^ 
the scourging to death of the criminal^ 
whose head was fixed in the pillory, and 
whose body was stripped naked. 

15. Nero, terrified at this, resolved to 
die, and yet wished some of his attendants 
to set him the example. Ashamed of this 
cowardice, he yet was hesitating, when the 
approaching tramp of the horses of his 
pursuers determined him. With the as- 
sistance of his freedman Epaphroditus, he 
set a dagger to his throat, and gave him- 
self a mortal wound. The centurion who 
entered found him yet alive, and pretending 
he came to assist him, endeavored to stop 
the bleeding with his cloak. * You come 
too late,' said the dying tyrant; 'is this 
your fidelity ? ' With eyes glaring fmd 
starting from their sockets, ^e med a 
frightful spectacle. His reign lasted thir- 
teen years, and he died at the age of thirty-, 
two. ' , 
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ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Galba was seventy-two years old when 
he was made emperor, A. D. 69. At 
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that time he was absent from Rome, and 
with his legions in Spain. He ivas fond 
of private life, and found his ascension to 
the throne the beginning of trouble and 
inquietude. Conscious that his age and 
want of an heir created disrespect, he de- 
termined to appoint a successor. 

2. His favorites resolved to choose an 
heir themselves, and Otho made applica- 
tion for himself; but Galba, determined to 
consult the public good, made choice of 
Piso Lucinianus, who was every way wor- 
thy of the honor. Otho, who was disap- 
pointed severely, corrupted the fidelity of 
the soldiers, whom he assembled secretly, 
and harangued on the cruelties and avarice 
of the emperor. 

3. The seditious troops heard him with 
approbation ; elevating Otho on their shoul- 
ders, and encircling him with naked wea- 
pons, they carried him into the camp, 
declaring him emperor. Galba, upon theur 
approach called up his fortitude, bent his 
head, and desired the murderers to strike 
it off. They did so, and OUio ordered it 
to be paraded upon the point of a lance, 
while the body lay exposed in the streets, 
until a slave performed the rites of se- 
pulture. Galba died in his seventy-third 
year, A. D. 69, after a reign of seven 
months, distinguished by his «wn virtues, 
and the vices of his favorites. 

4. Otho, elected emperor, began his rexst^ 
by pardoning Marius Celsus, a man who 
had been favored by Galba, and he advanced 
him to high honors, declaring that fidelity 
deserved the highest reward.' The egions 
in lower Germany, bribed by the gifts, and 
inflamed by the promises of their general 
Vitellius, declared liim emperor in spite 
of the senate, alleging an equal right with 
the Roman cohorts, to choose a ruler. 

5. Otho departed from Rome to meet 
Vitellius m battle. The army of the latter, 
who had retired into Gaul to lead up the 
remaining troops, was seventy thousand 
strong, and commanded by Valens and 
Cecinna. Such was the impatience of both 
parties, that in three days, as many battles 
were fought, and decided in favor of Otho. 
Valens and Cecinna finally uniting their 
forces, defeated Otho in a general engage- 
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ment, shortly after which, he killed him- 
self; his reign having lasted three months 
and five days. 

6. The senate confirmed the choice of 
Vitellius as emperor, as soon as his party 
became the strongest, A. D. 69. Vitellius 
was a glutton, besides being addicted to 
other vices. He had acquired a habit of 
throwing off his food, that he might be able 
to renew nis meals when he chose. Thus 
he soon became burthensome to himself 
an3 the empire. The legions of the East 
resolved to create Vespasian emperor. 

7. Vitellius commanded Valens and Ce- 
cinna to make aU possible speed with their 
preparations to resist the threatened inva- 
sion. Cecinna met Antonius Primus, who 
led the first hostile army into Italy, near 
Cremona,* and was induced by a negotia- 
tion to declare himself in favor of Vespa- 
sian. 

8. The army of Cecinna, repenting, im- 
prisoned that general, and attacked the 
army of Antomus during the night On 
the morrow, as the soldiers of Vespasian 
were saluting the rising sun, as was their 
custom, the Vitellians thinking that they 
saw the approach of reinforcements from 
the East, precipitately fled, with a loss of 
thirty thousand men. 

9. VitelliiA offered to resign the empire 
to Vespasian if he would spare his life and 
grant him an income sufficient for his sup- 
port He came out of his palace in deep 
mourning, surrounded by his weeping at- 
tendants, thinking this spectacle would 
induce his opponent the more readiljr to 
grant his request In the mean time, 
Sabinus, who had advised Vitellius to re- 
sign, perceiving the situation in which he 
was placed, and determined to oblige 
Vespasian by a bold step, seized upon the 
capitoL 

10. The soldiers of Vitellius, however, 
prevailing by numbers, in their furious 
attack, soon laid the beautiful building in 
ashes. Vitellius, feasting in the palace of 



* A town of Cisalpine Gaul, on the Po, near 
Mantaa. It suffered much during the invasion of 
Hannibal, at which time it was a Roman colony. 
It is now famous for the manufacture 6f violins, 
whack are highly esteemed for their superior tone. 



Tiberius, beheld tlie conflagration and 
attack with the highest delight Sabinus 
was taken prisoner, and executed by order 
of the emperor, as were all who had sur- 
vived the flames, with the exception of 
young Domitian, the nephew of Sabinus 
and mture emperor, who made his escape 
in the habit of a priest 

11. On the arrival of Antonius, Vespa- 
sian's commander, before the city, the 
troops of Vitellius determined to defend it 
to the last extremity, and being driven in, 
after a bloody battle which lasted a day, 
they were slaughtered in crowds. Vitellius, 
taken from his obscure hiding-place, en- 
treated the soldiers to spare his life until 
the arrival of Vespasian. They refused 
his request, and, binding his hands together, 
led him by a halter into the forum, where 
he was beaten to death. His body was 
afterwards dragged through the streets and 
thrown into the Tiber. 



CHAPTER LV. 

ROME-CONTINUED. 

1 . Vespasian was declared emperor by 
the unanimous consent of the army tmd 
the senate, A. D. 70. After continuing 
some months at Alexandria, he gave the 
command of the army to his son Titus, 
and went to Rome. At some distance 
firom the city, the senators, and nearly one 
half of the people of Rome who had gone 
forth to meet him, rejoiced at gaining an 
emperor of so much worth and virtue, gave 
him the most flattering reception. His 
clemency in pardoning, and his generosity 
in rewarding, convinced all that flieir hopes 
were well founded. 

2. The Jews had for a long time resolved 
to resist the J>ower of the Romans, relying 
upon divine Assistance. Their own histo- 
rian describes them at this time as having 
arrived at the hiffhest pitch of crime, 
while famine, earmquakes, and prodigies, 
appear to warn of their approaching pu- 
nishment and destruction. They robbed 
and murdered each other, and yet during 
all their guilty acts, boasted of^ their firm 
adherence to th^ aq^estrd reU^^^^ 
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3. At the head of one party was an in- 
cendiary named John, who affected sove- 
reign power,, and filled the holy city* 
ana its neighboring towns with tumult 
and pillage. One Simon now raised and 
head 3d a new faction; and gathering 
crowds )f murderers and robbers, he suc- 
ceeded in conquering all Idumea.f At 
length he was admitted into the city, where 
Jolm was possessed of the temple, and 
they were mutually exasperated. 

4. Titus commenced the siege. Jerusa- 
lem was fortified by three walls, except 
where it was defended by deep valleys. 
Titus battered down the outward wall, 
throughout his operations showing the 
greatest clemency to the infatuated Jews, 
and promising them protection. He next 
made a breach in the second wall, and 
though driven back, he speedily regained 
his ground, and made preparations for le- 
vellmg the third. 

5. Titus first sent their countryman 
Josephus to the citizens, exhorting them to 
yield, and exposing the hopelessness of 
their resistance ; but he was only loaded 
with abuse. The siege now took a still 
more vigorous and determined turn. Bat- 
teries being destroyed immediately upon 
their erection, Titus encircled the whole 
city with a deep trench, thus cutting off 
all supplies from abroad. The desperate 
Jews, unsubdued by famine and pestDence, 
determined to hold out 

6. Titus, cutting down all the woods in 
the vicinity, now erected more batteries, 
and beating down the wall, in five days 
made a forcible entry into the citadel. 
Even at this point, the Jews entertained 
the most absurd and futile expectations, 
and false prophets declared that they 
should receive the interposition of God. 
Around the inner wall of the temple, Uie 
conflict raged with dreadfbl fiiry. 

7. Titus wished to preserve this beauti- 
fiil building ; but the conflagration of some 
adjacent houses, which were &red by a 



* Jerusalem, called Hierosolvma, a city of Pa- 
lestine, and the capital of Judea. Pompey took 
k before Titus besieged it. 

fOr Idume, a country of Syria, famous for 
peln-trees. Its capital was Gaza. 



soldier, spread to the temple, and in a very 
short time this magnificent edifice was in 
ruins. This struck terror and despair to 
the hearts of the Jews, who now saw that 
Heaven had deserted them. The dying 
raised their eyes to bewail the loss of tlie 
cherished structure which they valued far 
beyond life itself. 

8. Titus soon made himself master of 
Zion, the highest and strongest part of the 
city, which was very resolutely defended. 
John and Simon had concealed themselves 
in vaults, but were discovered and dragged • 
forth. The former was doomed to impri- 
sonment for life, and the latter was reserv- 
ed to grace the victor's triumph. 

9. The siege had lasted six months, and 
the city was now completely destroyed. 
According to Josephus, a million of men 
perished in the siege, and nearly a hundred 
thousand were made captives. Titus re- 
turned to Rome in triumph, with his 
father. Among the magnificent spoils, were 
vast quantities of ffold, taken from the tem- 
ple ; the book of tne holy law was the most 
remarkable trophy. This was the first time 
that father and son triumphed in Rome. 

JO. An arch was erected, inscribed with 
all the Jewish victories of Titus, which 
remains, mostly entire, to the present day. 
Vespasian also erected a temifle to Peace, 
which formed the deposit of the principal 
parts of the Jewish spoils. The temple 
of Janus, which had been open for five or 
six years, was now closed by order of the 
emperor, he having tranquillized all parts 
of the empire. 

11. At the termination of ten years, dur- 
ing which Vespasian had reigned to the 
satisfaction of all, he found himself seized 
with a sudden indisposition, which he felt 
would have a fatal termination. Saying 
that an emperor should die standing, he 
lifted himself upon his feet, and expired 
clasping the hands of his attendants. 



CHAPTER LVl. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Titus, the valiant conqueror of Jemsa* 
lem, was made em|>erpi) A^D. 79. luring 
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the reign of his father, Titus had been 
accused, and not without reason, of prod- 
igality, cruelty and lust ; but on his acces- 
sion to the throne, he determined to distin- 
guish himself by justice, moderation, hu- 
manity, and a totol abandonment of his 
former vices. 

2. He had long been warmly attached to 
Berenice, sister of Agrippa, a woman of 
exquisite beauty and great allurement ; but 
b^g convinced that a connection with her 
would displease the Roman people, he sent 
her away, though she tried every art to 
induce him to change his resolution. Titus 
punished informers and false witnesses, 
who had their oriffin in the corruption of 
former reigns, with great severity. 

3. His clemency was great Two noble- 
men being convicted of forming a conspir- 
acy aeainst him, were pardoned, and the 
next day, sitting beside them in the theatre, 
he put into their hands the swords with 
which the gladiators fought, and asked 
them if they were of the right length. 
Even Christian writers have commemo- 
rated his courtesy and readiness to do 
good. One night, recollecting that he had 
done nothing that day to benefit mankind, 
he exclaimed, * Oh, my friends ! I have lost 
a day I' 

4. During the reign of Titus occurred 
the first memorable eruption of mount 
Vesuvius,* in which Pliny, the naturalist, 
having ventured too near, to examine the 
phenomena, lost his life. The volcano 
threw its ashes upon places more than a 
hundred miles distant, and the lava over- 
whelmed many towns. There also hap- 
pened at Rome a fire, which lasted three 
da^rs and three nights, and a pla^e, during 
which ten thousand men were interred in 
a single day. The emperor endeavored to 



* A mountain of Campania, now called mount 
Somma^ about six miles east of Naples. The 
writers of the Au^stan age spok% of Vesuvius 
as a place covered with vineyards and fruit-trees, 
of which the middle was barren. The eruption, 
during the reign of Titus, was accompanied by an 
earthquake which buried Pom))eii and Hercula- 
neum. The perpendicular height of Vesuvius 
is three thousand seven hundred and eighty feet. 



mitigate the sufferings of the people, and 
declared he would take the loss occasioned 
by the fire upon himself. 




5. But' the Romans, while disastrous at 
home, lyere successful abroad. Areola, 
who had been sent into Britain, during the 
latter part of Vespasian's reign, succeeded 
in subduing the refractory natives, and 
civilizing uose who had formerly been 
subjugated by the Roman arms. The in- 
habitants of North Wales submitted first 

6. He then descended upon Mona,* on 
the isle of Anglesea, which surrendered 
witliout contest Having thus mastered 
the country, he labored to restore discipline 
to his army, and introduce Roman man- 
ners and politeness among the nations he 
had conquered. He exhorted them to erect 
stately buildings and temples, and to in- 
struct the sons of their nobles m the liberal 
arts and sciences. He had them taught 
the Latin language, and they gradually 
assumed the dress and luxurious living of 
their conquerors. 

7. Titus was saluted emperor for the 
fifleentii time, on account of the British 
successes. He did not survive this honor a 
great while, dying in the forty-first year 
of his age, having reigned rather more than 
two years. Some suspicion attached to 
Domitian, the brother of the emperor, of 
having hastened the death of Titus. 



* An island between Britain and Hlbemia, an- 
ciently inhabited by Druids 
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CHAPTER LVIL 



ROMB-CONTINUED. 



1. Domitian's reign beffan, A. D. 81, with 
all tiie characteristics of tJe former reign, — 
clemency, liberality, and justice. But hardly 
had the people ceased to congratulate them- 
selves on having so worthy a successor to 
Titas, when the new emperor began to 
di^lay the low propensities and the natural 
de^4Ation ana vice .of his tnind. Instead 
of naitating hift lath^aupid! brother in the 
cultivation of fiteiuture, 'he #accustomed 
Ilimsftlf^lbQaBer^piarsmts^^ucE'as archery 

2. Of the first he was particularly fond, 
and so skilful a marksman, that he used 
frequently to make a slave, standing at a 
distance, hold his hand out as a marK, and 
would aim his arrows so exactly as to stick 
them all between his fingers. Every five 
years he had contests in music, horseman- 
ship, and wrestiing; but all philosophers 
and mathematicians were exiled. 

3. He entertained the people with more 
expensive shows than any former emperor 
or king. He himself distributed the re- 
wards, sitting as president, decorated with 
a crown and rich purple robes, and having 
the college of Flavian priests and those 
of Jupiter around hun. Although in public 
thus ostentatious, the meanness of his pri- 
vate life was contemptible. He used to 
pass his time in catching flies, and impaling 
them on a bodkin, which gave rise to the 
answer of a servant to some one inquiring 
if Domitian were alone, that not even a fly 
was with him. 

4. He treated Agricola with great injus- 
tice, being jealous of his military reputa- 
tion. He made a pretended expedition 
against the Catti, a people of Germany, 
and without coming in sight of the enemy, 
he resolved, in his return to Rome, to have 
a triumph. He bought a parcel of slaves, 
whom he dressed in German habits, and 
entered the city amidst the concealed con- 
tempt and outward rejoicing of the people. 

5. Agricola subdued Caledonia,* over- 
came Galgacus, at the head of thirty thou? 

* Now Scotland. 



sand men, and, sending out a fleet to explore 
the coasts, first discovered that Britain was 
an island. He also discovered and con- 
quered the Orkney islands, and made a 
Roman province of the whole. Domitian, 
thinking the activity of Agricola a practi- 
cal satire on his own indolence, gave him 
external marks of approbation, but recalled 
him under pretence of making him gover 
nor of Syria. 

6. Agricola surrendered his province to 
Salustius LucuUus, but he found the gov- 
ernment of Syria disposed of otherwise 
Returning by night to Rome, he was very 
coolly received by the emperor, and dying 
soon after, in retirement, Domitian was 
believed to have caused his death. The 
tyrant soon felt the want of so experienced 
a general, to repel the invasions of the 
barbarians on the confines of the empire. 

7. The European and Asiatic Sarmatians* 
made a terrible irruption, annihilatinff a 
legion and Roman general. Decebaius, 
king of the Dacians,f defeated the Romans 
in several battles, and finally led off his 
men in consideration of a sum of money 
Domitian, however, had a triumph on the 
occasion, and took the title of Germanicus, 
for subduing a people with whom he had 
never fought 

8. He was daily more despised ; but aa 
ridicule increased, his pride and demand 
of adulation grew in proportion. He would 
permit the use of no baser metals than gold 



* Sarmatia was an interesUnff country at the 
north of Europe and Asia» divided into European 
and Asiatic Sarmatia. The European was boundec 
by the ocean on the north, Germany and the Vistula 
on the west, the Tanais on the east, and the 
Jazygse on the south. The Asiatic was bounded 
by Tanais, Hyrcania and the Euxine seas. The 
former contained the modem kingdoms of Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania and Little Tartary ; the latter, 
Great Tartary, Gircassia, and the neighboring 
country. The Sarmatians painted their bodies, to 
appear terrible in war. They were noted for 
licentiousness, and passed among the Greeks and 
Latins by the name of Barbarians. Their only 
habitation was their cliariotSf whence they have 
been called Hamax obii. They subsisted by phui- 
der, and fed upon milk mbtecf with the blood of 
horses. 

t The Dacians were a very warlike nation. 
Dacia now forms the modem countries of Wala* 
chia, Transylvania and Moldavia. 
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and silver in the composition of his statues ; 
he claimed divine honors, and caused him- 
self to be addressed with the titles used to 
the divinity. Many illustrious senators 
were put to death upon the slightest pre- 
tences. 

9. Lucius Antonius, the ffovemor of 
Upper Germany, knowing now odious 
Domitian had become, resdved to make a 
bold step, and assumed the imperial insig- 
nia. He had under him a very powerml 
anny, but that beinff divided by an over- 
flow of the Rhine, Normianus, the empe- 

.ror's general, attacked him and put him to 
flight 

10. Domitian's cruelties were increased 
in his attempts to discover who were of 
the adverse party. He cut ofl" the hands 
of some, and thrust fire into others, who 
fell under his suspicions. He was guilty 
of hypocrisy also, as he never pronounced 
a sentence without a preamble full of be- 
nevolence and mercy. The niffht preced- 
ing the crucifixion of his steward, he treated 
him with the greatest apparent kindness, 
and sent him delicacies firom his own 
table. 

11. Aretinus Clemens was carried in a 
litter with the emperor the day on which 
he resolved upon his death. He frequently 
threatened to exterminate the whole body 
of the senate and nobility, who stood in the 
greatest fear of him. He once invited 
uiem to a public entertainment, where 
they were ushered into a spacious hall, of 
which the black hangings were gloomily 
illuminated by a few dim lamps. Placed 
around were coffins, each bearing the name 
of a senator. A body of men, with black- 
ened bodies and drawn swords, entered and 
danced around. While they were expecting 
death to terminate their agony, the doors 
cpened, and a slave of Domitian came and 
cave them leave from the emperor to with- 
oraw. 

12. Domitia, the wife of the tyrant, a 
woman whom he had taken away from 
her husband iElius Lama, was one of those 
whom he at the same time caressed and dis- 
trusted. Happening to get a sight of the 
tablets on which Domitian carefiiUy in- 
scribed the names of his mtended victims, 



she started on observing her own name 
with those of Norbanus and Petn>nius, 
prefects of the prsBtorian bands, who, with 
Stephanus, comptroller of the household, 
entered into the conspiracy on bemg in- 
formed of the circumstances. 

13. Stephanus, having obtained permis- 
sion to speak to the emperor in private, en- 
tered with his hand in a scarf, to conceal his 
dagger, as none were permitted to approach 
Domitian armed. He handed the tyrant a 
paper containing the particulars of a pre- 
tended conspiracy, and while he was eagerly 
reading it, gave mm a severe but not mor- 
tal wound. Domitian threw down the as- 
sassin and shouted for help. Partiienius, 
his freedman, a gladiator, and two subaltern 
officers, entered and dispatched the empe- 
ror, with seven wounds. Thus perished 
Domitian, A. D. 96, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age, and the fifl;eenth of his reign. 

14. Apollonius Tyaneus, an impostor pro- 
bably, was lecturing in Asia Minor on the 
day of Domitian's death. Stoppinff sud- 
denly, he cried out, * Courage, Stephanus, 
strike the tyrant' He then added, * Rejoice, 
my friends, this day a tyrant dies. Nay, 
the very moment in which I keep silence, 
he suffers for his crimes.' 



CHAPTER LVn. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The soldiers on whom Domitian had 
lavished money, were the only class who 
regretted him ; the senate loaded his mem- 
ory with reproaches, and on the day of his 
death, chose as his successor, Cocceius 
Nerva, a Spaniard of illustrious family, who 
was sixty-five years old, and famous for his 
wisdom, virtue, and moderation, and regard 
for the laws. 

2. The people, who suffered so much 
firom bad men, regarded the illustrious and 
mild Nerva witii delight He swore that 
no senator should be put to death during 
his reign, and kept his oath so strictly that 
when two senators conspired against him, 
he carried them to the theatre, and placing 
a dagger in the hand of each, desired tliem 
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lo strike, dncJaring that he would not ward 
off the bltTf. 

3. He passed many excellent acts, one 
of which provided for the execution of all 
slaves who had, during the past reign, in- 
formed against their masters. He suffered 
no statues to be erected to him, and Con- 
verted those of Domitian into money. In 
«pite of his generosity and benevolence, 
he had enemies among those who ever 
struggle against virtue. Virgilius Rusus, 
who opposed him, was pardoned and ap- 
pointed to the consulship. He contented 
himself with banishing CaJpurnius Cras- 
8U3 and others, found guilty of conspiracy. 

4. The greatest insurrection was that of 
the prsetonan bands, who swore to revenge 
the assassination of the emperor Domitian. 
In vain did Nerva use all his power to stop 
the revolt ; in vain did he present his bosom 
to the troops, and tell them to strike there 
alone. They not only seized Petronius and 
Parthenius, and shamefully slew them, but 
they compelled the emperor to approve of 
tlieir insurrection. 

5. This constraint had the happy effect 
of causing the choice of Trajan for a suc- 
cessor. About three months after, the ef- 
fects of passion caused by Regulus, a sena- 
tor, threw Nerva into a fever, of which he 
died, after a reign of a little more thai, dne 
year, having passed the age of seventy-one. 
He was the first foreign emperor who reign- 
ed in Rome, and was iustly celebrated for 
his generosity and mildness. 

6. Trajan, the successor of Nerva, de- 
scended from an Italian family, was bom at 
Seville, in Spain. On his return to Rome 
from Germany, which he governed, he as- 
cended the throne, A. D. 98. Plutarch, the 
philosopher, had the honor of being his 
master, and from Plutarch he heard the 
Hrst lecture addressed him on his arrival at 
Rome. 

7. This excellent emperor was forgiving 
to his enemies, was faithful in discharging 
the duties of business, liberal in his rewards 
of merit, and economical in his expenses. 
When, according to custom, he presented 
the sword to the prefect of the prajtorian 
bands, he used this remarkable and forcible 
expression: ^Take this sword and use it, if 



I have merit, for me : if otherwise, agaloBt 
me.' He tfdded, that he who made the lawi 
should be the first to observe them. 

8. During the reign of Domitian, Dece- 
balus, king of t»ie Dacians, had led them 
on, invading and desolating the Roman ter- 
ritories. Trajan's first expedition with a 
powerful army was against these Dacians; 
but, under the conduct of their king, they 
long baffled his most vigorous efibrts. De- 
cebalus was finally defeated in a general 
battle, and came into the Roman camp to 
offer peace on the most advantageous terms. 
As the Romans wanted linen, their empe- 
ror tojre up his robes to bind their wounds. 

9. On his return to Rome, aft^er the cus- 
tomary triumphs, Trajan was surprised to 
hear of the renewal of hostilities by the 
Dacians. Decebalus was a second time 
declared the enemy of Rome, and Trajan 
invaded his dominions with an army equal 
to the former one ; but the Dacian king had ■ 
grown cautious, and avoided an engage- 
ment. He took prisoner Longinus, and 
sent to Trajan, threatening to kill his cap- 
tive, unless peace was granted. Trajan 
replied that war and peace did not depend 
upon a single individual. Longinus de- 
stroyed himself, and his fate gave a new 
vigor to the operations of the emperor. 

10. He constructed a bridge of more 
than twenty-two arches, an hundred and 
fifty feet high, and seventy broad, whose 
ruins yet remain, over the deep, wide, and 
rapid Danube.* He then subdued, in spite 
of determined resistance, the whole of Da- 
cia, and annexed it, as a province, to the 
Roman empire. The head of Decebalus, 



*The greatest river in Europe: according to 
Herodotus, it rises near the town of Pyrene, in the 
country of the Celtae, and after flowing through 
the greater part of Europe, falls into the Euxine 
sea. The Greeks called it Ister. The Romans 
distinguished it by the name of Danube from the 
commencement till the middle of its course ; thence 
to its mouths, they gave it the Greek name. Its 
fall into the Euxine is by seven mouths, or six, 
•according to others. Herodotus says five, bul 
modern travellers discover but two. The Danube 
was worshipped as a deity by the Scythians. Il 
was supposed to be the northern boundary of the 
Roman empire in Europe, and castles were erected 
on its banks as defences against the barbarians. 
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vrho killed himself was sent to Rome, to 
certify his fate. Ambassadors came, even 
from me interior parts of India, to congratu- 
late Trajan upon his success, and to acquire 
his friendship His triumph, with the re- 
joicings' of the Romans, lasted one hundred 
and twenty days. 

11. The peace and prosperity of Trajan's 
sway procured for him the love, admhration, 
and almost adoration of his subjects. The 
city, by his orders, was embellished with 
public buildings, and freed from men noto- 
rious for their vices, while persons of merit 
were admitted to the friendship of the em- 
perof » His persecution of the Christians, 
A. D. 107, was a blot upon Trajan's char- 
acter. It ceased upon the assurance of 
Pliny, the consul of Bith^a, that they 
were innocent and inoffensive in their way 
of hving. 

12. During the absence of Trajan on an 
expedition against the Armenians,* the 
Jews raised a general insurrection in all 
parts of the empire, and massacred all the 
Greeks and Romans they could seize upon, 
with savage fury. This rebellion began in 
Afripa, and thence spread to Egypt and 
Cyprus. These places were almost depop- 
ulated. The Jews eat the flesh of their 
enemies, wore their skins, sawed them 
asunder, forced them to Mil each other, 
and enacted the most studied tortures in 
putting them to death. 

13. However, the governors of the re- 
spective provinces, by the most vigorous 
measures, put an end to these outrages. 
The Jews were put to death like wild 
beasts. It was enacted that no Jew should 
set foot in Cyprus under pain of death, 
since in Cyprus they practised their abomi- 
nable cruelties. 

14. Trajan, meanwhile, was pushing his 
successes in the east to an extent never 
before reached by the Roman arms. After 
resolving to return to Rome, he found him- 

* Armenia, a largre country of Asia, divided into 
Upper and Lower Armenia. TJppfir Aimenia, called 
also Major, has Media on the east, Iberia on the 
north, and Mesopotamia on the south. Lower 
Aimenia, or Minor, is bounded by Cappadocia, 
Armenia Major, Syria, Cilicia. and the Euphrates. 
Armenia Major is now calleu Turcomaiua, and 
Minor Aladulia. 



self too weak to proceed, and bemg carried 
by water to the city of Selinus, there died 
of the apoplexy, A. D. 117, in the sixty- 
third year of his age, after a reign of more 
than nineteen years. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

ROME—CONTINUED. 

1. Adrian, the nephew of Trajan, was 
elected to succeed lum by all orders of the 
state, although he was then absent at An- 
tioch,* ascommander-in-chief of the forces 
in the East Satisfied with preserving the 
ancient boundaries of the empire, he resolv- 
ed that his reign should be remarkable for 
its peace. 

2. He had no sooner ascended the throne 
than incursions were made by the barbari- 
ans of the north, who found safe means of 
annoyance by issuing from then: forests, 
and retreating into the depths of these 
sanctuaries, on the approach of an army. 
Adrian had thought of^ giving up the re- 
mote provinces of the empire, which he 
thought hardly tenable ; but he was over- 
ruled by his friends. Thou^ yielding to 
their remonstrances, he broke down the 
bridge upon the Danube, as oflering a path 
for ue incursion of enemies, as well as for 
the march of an army to pursue them. 

3. Adrian resolved to visit the whole em- 
pire, and taking with him a splendid court, 
he first entered Gaul, passing thence into 
Grermany, Holland, and Britain. In the 
last place, he built a wall of wood and 
earth, from the river Eden, in Cumberland, 
to the Tyne in Northumberland, to protect 
the inhabitants against incursions of the 
Picts,f and other barbarous nations. 

4 On his return through Gaul, he visited 



* A city of Syria, once the third in the world 
for beauty, greatness and population. It was built 
by Seleucus Nicator, partly on a hill and partly 
in a plain, and named for his father. There 
were several cities of the name. 

t The Picts were originally Scythians, called 
also AgathyrscBy from paintin? their bodies to 
render them more terrible. A colony of these, 
according to Servios, emigrated to the northern 
parts of Britain. 
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Spain, and thence went to Rome, where 
he prepare 1 for his visit to the East, which 

?uellea.the insurrection of the Parthians. 
n Asia Minor he visited Athens, where he 
was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
considered the most sacred of the pagan 
rites, and assumed the office of archon, or 
chief magistrate of the city. 

5. Gronianus, the proconsul of Asia, here 
representing to him the innocent Uves of 
the Christians, he put an end to the severi- 
ty of their persecutions, and was so favora- 
bly disposed to them as to think of receiv- 
ing Christ among the gods. After remain- 
ing for a winter at Athens, he visited Sicily, 
and noticed its various curiosities. 

6. From Rome, to which he returned to 
prepare ships, he went to Africa, where he 
spent some time in the reformation of abus- 
es, ordering the government, and building 
splendid emfices. He ordered Carthage 
to be rebuilt, and called it, after himself, 
Adrianople. A^ain returning to Rome, he 
thence passed urough Greece into Asia 
Minor, then into Syria, and finally to Pales- 
tine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he ordered 
the renewal and decoration of Pompey's 
tomb, whicn had grown defaced, and was 
almost buried with sand. 

7. The Jews, assisting in the re-building 
of their temple at Jerusalem, which was 
ordered by Adrian, the work was soon ac- 
complished, and the Jewish people enter- 
tained expectations of being restored to 
their old kingdom. Finding, however, that 
liberties were granted to pagan worship- 

Sers in their city, they arose and put all the 
Romans and Christians of Judea to the 
sword. 

8. Adrian, who was at Athens when this 
dangerous rising took place, sent Julius 
Severus at the head of a powerful force 
against the insurgents. Severus was final- 
ly successful in many bloody engagements, 
and the war, which lasted two years, was 
closed with the destruction of above a thou- 
sand fine towns, and the loss in battle of 
SIX hundred thousand men. All the Jews 
were banished from Judea, and a law was 
made forbidding their coming in sight of 
their native land. 

9. The Jewish insurrection was tbllowed 



by a dangerous incursion of the northern 
barbarians, who entered Media and devas* 
tated the track through which they passed 
through Armenia as far as Cappadocia. 
Adrian, wishing to preserve peace, pro- 
cured it by bribing them with money, with 
which they returned to their wilds to medi- 
tate fresh incursions and new extortions. 

10. Adrian returned to Rome after hav- 
ing spent thirteen years in travelling 
through and reforming the abuses of his 
empire. Finding; his duties increasing, and 
his health declinmg, he determined on the 
adoption of a successor. He selected Titus 
Antoninus, afi;erwards surnamed the Pious ; 
but being obliged to adopt two others, Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Lucius Verus were chos- 
en, all of whom succeeded in the empire. 
Adrian died in the sixty-second year of his 
age, having reigned prosperously twenty- 
two years. 



CHAPTER LX. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. Titus Antoninus was a native of the 
city of Nismes, in Gaul. When elected 
emperor, he was about fifty years of age, 
and had filled several of the most impor- 
tant offices of state with integrity and 
appUcation. He was surnamed the Pious 
for his tenderness to Adrian in his dying 
moments, and for his attachment to hS 
religion. 

2. He bestowed great rewards upon emi- 
nent men of learning. Having adopted 
Marcus Aurelius, who had married his 
daughter, as a son, he sent for Apollonius, 
the stoic philosopher, to instruct him. 
When Apollonius had arrived at Rome, his 
attendance was required; but he replied 
haughtily that it was the scholar's duly to 
wait upon his master, and not the part of 
the instructor to wait upon the pupil. An- 
toninus sent Marcus Aurelius to him, but 
observed that it was strange, having come 
all the way from Greece to Rome, he should 
object to walking from one part of the city 
to another. 

3. In the midst of his plans for the bene- 



THE VIRTUOUS AURELIUS AND PROFLIGATE VERUS. 
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lit. of mankind, this excellent emperor was 
seized with a fever at Lorium, and, sensi- 
ble of his approaching end, desired the 
attendance of his friends and principal 
officers. In their presence he confirmed 
his choice of Marcus Aurelius, makinff no 
mention of Lucius Verus, whom Adrian 
had joined with him in the succession. 
Then directing the golden statue of For- 
tune, which was placed in the chambers 
of the emperors, to be removed from his 
apartment to that of Marcus Aurelius, he 
died in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
after a reign of more than twenty-two years. 

4. Marcus Aurelius voluntarily took Lu- 
cius Verus as an associate in discharging 
the duties of government, A. D. 161. ThJe 
father of Aurelius was Annius V^rus, of 
an illustrious family, whose antiquity rested 
on their claim of a descent from Numa. 
Lucius Verus was the son of Commodus, 
who had been appointed to succeed by 
Adrian, but died before he could obtain 
the honor. 

5. Aurelius possessed virtues and accom- 
plishments ; his partner was only noted for 
debauchery and fiery passions. In the com- 
mencement of their reign, the invasion of 
the Catti was repelled, and the revolt of 
the Britons put down ; but the Parthians 
made so dreadftd an mruption that Aurelius 
and Verus went in person to oppose them. 

6. At Antioch, Verus gave up his duties 
to his lieutenant, and plunged mto the ex- 
cesses for which he was naturally disposed. 
In the course of four years, the Parthians 
were subdued, but the Roman army re- 
turned, havipff lost half their numbers by 
pestilence and famine. During this time, 
Aurelius was active in producing the hap- 
piness of his subjects at home. Mortified 
and shocked at hearing the enonmties of 
his colleague, he yet hoped to reclaim him, 
and for that purpose sent him his daughter 
LucUia, a lady of wonderful beauty, whom 
Verus married at Antioch. 

7. Aurouus, finding this marriage unable 
to reform his colleague, hoped that his 
presence would awe verus on his return 
to Rome. His expectations were fruitless. 
Taking advantage of the calamities of the 
Romans, while a plague was depopulating 



the western world, the barbarians extended 
their ravages into Italy. In vain did the 
priests, to avert the vengeance of heaven, 
offer up all the sacrifices, and celebrate all 
the rites which had been ever known at 
Rome. These enthusiasts finally ascribing 
the public calamities to the impiety of the 
Cluristians, all of that faith were persecuted 
throughout the empire, and Justin, St. 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and many 
others, suffered the most cruel martyrdom. 

8. Aurelius, taking his colleague, march- 
ed against the Marcomanni* and Quadi.f 
Near AquileiaJ they came up with the 
Marcomanni, put them to flight, pursued 
them over the Alps, defeated them in sev- 
eral battles, and returned to Italy, without 
considerable loss on the part of the Romans, 
A. D. 169. Verus, on a journey from 
Aquileia to Rome, was seized with apo- 
plexy, of which he died at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

9. Public tranquillity and prosperity hav- 
ing been restored by the strenuous exer- 
tions of the emperor, news was brought 
that the Scythians and northern barbarians 
were in arms invading the empire. Aurelius 
determined to expose his venerable person 
at the head of his devoted troops. He 
occupied himself for three days in giving 
advice to his people, and directions for their 
conduct He then departed, accompanied 
by the wishes, prayers and lamentations 
of his people. He was seized with the 
plague at Vienna, where he died in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, after a reign cf 
nineteen years. 

CHAPTER LXT. 

ROME— CONTINUED 

1, Commodus, who was elected from 
the merits of his father, was a man of 

* A people of Germany on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

t An ancient German nation near the Marco- 
manni. Their comitry was a part of the empire 
now called Moravia. 

X A town founded by a Roman colony, called, 
from its magnificence and grandeur, RomaSecunda; 
situated at the north of the Adriatic sea, on tht 
confines of Italy. 
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unbounded licentiousness and cruelty. He 
frequented taverns, and plunged into the 
most guilty excesses. Sometimes, as a 
petty chapman, he went to market with his 
wares; sometimes he appeared as a horse 
courser: and for amusement drove his 




Coinmadui tliividi^ & 1 1 C ti n r >i o l' 



own chariot, dressed as a slave. He fought 
with gladiators, and prided himself on his 
eldll m killing wild oeasts in the amphi- 
' theatre. 

2. Any man could purchase of Commo- 
dus leave to kill his enemy. He command- 
ed one to be killed for reading the life 
of Caligula, another to be thrown into a 
fiery furnace for overheating his bath by 
accident. When very good-natured, he 
turned barber, and would slice off noses for 
a joke ; yet so suspicious was he, that he 
was obliged to burn his own beard, fearing 
to let otliers shave him. 

3. At the feast' of Janus, he resolved to 
fence naked, as a gjladiator. Lsetus, his 
general, Electus, his chamberlain, and 
Marcia, of whom he was very fond, re- 
monstrated with him on this conduct, and 
he was so incensed as to resolve upon their 
destruction. Marcia, getting hold by chance 
of the paper on which' their names were 
inscribed by him as devoted victims, show- 
ed it to LflBtus and Electus, and they re- 
solved upon his death. Commodus was 
strangled in the thirty-first year of his age, 
after a wicked reign of about twelve years, 
A. D. 192. 

4. Helvetius Pertmax, a virtuous and 
brave man, had been fixed upon to succeed 
Commodus. previous to his assassination. 



On being carried into the camp, he was 
proclaimed emperor, and Commodus term- 
ed an enemy to the gods, a parricide, and 
a blot upon nature. The citizens saluted 
Pertmax, and swore to obey him. 

5. Just and gentle, however, as was this 
good monarch's reign, he found enemies 
and opposition. The prcBtorian bands who 
had experienced the prodigal indulgence 
and profusion of Commodus, found fault 
with the economy and discipline which 
Pertinax introduced among them. They 
paraded turbulently through the streets, and 
entering the palace unopposed, a foreign 
soldier lulled the monarch at a blow. His 
character was blameless, and his reign 
lasted only three months. 

6. The soldiers now gave out that they 
would sell the imperial fignity to the high- 
est bidder. Of two claimants, Sulpician 
and Didius, the latter produced enormous 
sums of money, and obtained the ofiice. 
Being conducted to the senate house, he 
thus laconically addressed the few senators 
who were present : * Fathers, you want an 
emperor ; I am the fittest person you can 
choose.' He was recognised as such in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. 

7. As Didius was avaricious after hia 
exaltation, the soldiers, who had chosen 
him for his wealth, hated him; and the 
people, who were never in his favor, now 
heaped him with execrations whenever he 
ventured from his palace gates. Severus, 
an African by birth, being proclaimed em- 
peror by his army, and having rejected the 
offer of half the authority, which was made 
by Didius, obtained the sanction of the 
senate. They acknowledged him, and sent 
messengers to dispatch Sie incumbent in 
oflSce. 

8. Severus conquered his competitors, 
Niger and Albanus, and secured his power 
by loading his soldiers with rewards anrf 
benefits. He was noted for his acquire- 
ments, his wit, and his prudence, but 
equally notorious for his perfidy and cru- 
elty. The Parthians were, at that time, 
making an invasion of the empire, and 
Severus opposed them. He forced a king 
to submission, he laid in ruins several cities 
of Arabia, he plundered the famous city of 
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Ctesiphon,* and returned to Rome througrh 
Palestine and Egypt in triumph. 

9. Appointing ms two sons, Geta and 
CaracaUa, successors, he took them with 
him in his expedition to Britain, where the 
Romans were threatened with destruction. 
His army suffered greatly in this expedi- 
tion. Tniey were forced to drain marshes, 
to erect bridges, and to hew paths through 
unshorn forests. In consequence of sick- 
ness and fatigue, fifty thousand men per* 
ished. Severus himself, after forcing the 
enemy to purchase peace with the cession 
of half liieir country, died in Britain at the 
age of sixty-five. His vigorous but cruel 
reign lasted eighteen years. 

10. Caracalla and Geta, acknowledged 
emperors, A. D. 211, early showed a natu- 
ral hatred. Caracalla led some ruffians 
into Geta's apartment, where they stabbed 
him in his mother's arms. Caracalla re- 
peated in his reign all the enormities of 
the former immoral and cruel emperors, 
till at length his general Macrinus pro- 
cured Martial, a brave and powerful cen- 
turion, to despatch him. This the centu- 
rion did with a stab, and Caracalla expired 
immediately. 

11. Macrinus, who was chosen by the 
soldiery, and recognised by the senate, 
made his son Diadumenianus his partner in 
oflice. Diadumenianus also was acknowl- 
edged. Macnnus was fifty-three years 
ola when he ascended the throne. By 
mere rotation in office, he had become first 
prefect of the praetorian bands. He con- 
cealed successfully the treason by which 
he had attained his dignity. 

12. Mosa, for the sSke of her ^andson 
Heliogabalus, opposed Macrinus. Defeated 
by a revolt of some of his own legions, he 
Hi d with his son into Chalcedon,t where 
both of them were put to death after a 
reign of one year and two months. 



* In Assyria, on the banks of the Tigris, now 
Elmoddin. From the mildness of the climate. 
ft was the winter residence of the kings of 
Parthia. 

t Or Chalcedonia, now Kadi-Keai, an ancient 
city of Bithynia, opposite Byzantium, built b^ a 
c<Mony from Megara, under the conduct of Argias. 
B. C. 685. It was first called Procerastis, and 
afterwards Colpusa. Its situation was ill chosen. 
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ROME-CONTINUED. 



1. The citizens and senate confirming 
tiie appointment of the soldiery, Heliogaba- 
lus ascended the throne at the age of four- 
teen, A. D. 218. His brief reign was 
crowded with his acts of lust, effeminacy, 
cruelty, and extravagance. He married 
six times in the course of four years,, and 
divorced all his wives. 

2. He built a senate house for women, 
at which his mother presided. They met 
several times, and their debates always 
turned upon the fashions of the day, and 
the different formalities and ceremonies to 
be made use of in society. Heliogabalus 
used to say that dishes which were cheaply 
obtained were not fit to eat He en- 
deavored, after the manner of the haru- 
spices, to foretell events by inspecting the 
entrails of young men whom he ordered to 
be sacrificed, choosing for that purpose the 
most beautiful in Italy. 

3. The soldiers finally rose and put him 
to death. His body, after having been 
exposed to every indignity, was suiS in the 
Tiber by heavy weights, that no one might 
find it and give it the rites of burial. 
Heliogabalus died in the eighteenth year 
of his age, after a reign of four years. 

4. Alexander, the cousin of Heliogabalus, 
succeeded him without opposition. The 
senate, with the adulation by which they 
sought to propitiate all newly-chosen em- 
perors, wished to heap titles upon him ; but 
he declined them all. He was a virtuous 
and accomplished man. At the age of 
sixteen, he was an exact mathematician 
and geometrician, and a fine musician ; he 
also understood painting and sculpture 
and in poetry excelled almost all of his 
time. 

5. During his rei^the Upper Germans 
and barbarians of me north poured upon 
the Romans in masses ; they crossed the 
Rhine and Danube, and threatened the 
subversion of Italy. Alexander repelled 
them ; but in the course of his campaign 
he lost his life in a mutiny of tlie turbulent 
troops. He died in the thirty-ninth year 
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of his age, having reigned prosperously 
thirteen years. 

6. Maximin, the chief promoter of the 
sedition, was chosen emperor, A. D. 235. 
He for some time followed the profession 
of his father, who was a Thracian herds- 
man ; but, enlisting in the Roman army, 
was soon noted for tremendous strength 
and undaunted courage. This giant was 
eight feet and a half high. He wore the 
bracelet of his wife as a thumb-ring, and 
was able to draw with the greatest facility 
a carriage which two oxen could not 
start 

7. He was able to knock out a horse's 
teetii with a blow of his fisl^ and break his 
thigh-bone with a single kick. He daily 
consumed forty pounds of flesh, and drank 
six gallons of wine. He neither feared 
nor regarded any human being. Cruel 
and unrelenting, he delighted to sport with 
the terrors of man. He gained several 
battles over the Germans, and carried fire 
and sword into their country, to the extent 
of four hundred miles. 

8. Finally, his own soldiers, worn out 
with his excessive cruelties, and the cala- 
mities he created, resolved to put him to 
death. Fear of his great strenffth deterred 
them for some time ; but at length, win- 
ninff ov§r his sentinel, they set upon him 
whue sleeping in his tent, and slew him. 
Thus diea mis remarkable man, after 
reigning three years. 

9. The body of the cruel giant was 
thrown to dogs and birds of prey, and 
Pupienus and Balbinus reigned for some 
time tranquilly, A. D. 238. The prsBtorian 
soldiers, however, hated them, and, on the 
event of a quarrel between the emperors, 
while their guards wef e intent upon the 
Capitoline games, the soldiers seized them, 
dragged them towards the camp, and hav- 
mg slain them, left their bodies in the 
street 

10. As the mutinous troops hurried along 
through the streets, they accidentally met 
Gordian, whose grandfather was slain in 
Afhca, and at once made him emperor, 
A. D. 238. Although but sixteen years old 
when be began his reign, Gordian made 



up for his want of experience by virtue. 
He endeavored to unite the citizens and 
soldiers by friendship. 

11. The praetorian bands were the first 
to murmur, and Philip, their prefect, an 
Arabian, artfully increased their dissatis- 
faction. He was made equal in command 
to the emperor, and finally invested with 
the sole power, of which the first use he 
made was to put his long-purposed cruelty 
into effect by slaying Gordian, in tlio 
twenty-second year of his age, after reign- 
ing virtuously six years. 



CHAPTER LXni. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. PhUip was made emperor, A. D. 243. 
He made his boy, six years old, his partner 
in the government of the empire. Afaking 
peace with the Persians, he led his army 
to Rome, in order to strengthen himself in 
that quarter. The armv at length revolted 
in favor of Decius. Philip was killed by 
his general and one of his sentinels, who, 
at a blow, clave his head asunder, separat- 
ing the upper from the under jaw. He 
died in the forty-fifth year of his age, hav- 
ing reigned five years. 

2. Decius, who was declared his succes- 
sor, was a wise and active man, whose 
exertions were directed towards preventing 
the total decay of the Roman empire. The 
senate voted him not inferior to Trajan. 
But the disputes between the Christians 
and the pagans within, and the irruptions 
of barbarous nations from without the Ro- 
man empire, doomed its fall, and foretold 
its inevitable fate. Decius fell by an am- 
buscade of the enemy, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, after a reign of two years and 
six months. 

3. Gallus, the betrayer of the Roman 
army, was declared emperor by that part 
of it which escaped after tJ^e defeat, A. D. 
251. He was forty-five years old when he 
commenced to reign, and was the descend- 
ant of a noble family. He bought a dia- 
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fftaceful peace by stipulating to pay the 
GoUis* a large annual tribute. 

4. GaUus permitted the pagans to perse- 
cute the Christians throuffhout the empire. 
A pestilence which raged for seven years 
followed these calamities, and a civil war 
between Gallus and his general iEmilia- 
nus, who, having gained a great victory 
over the Goths, was proclaimed emperor 
by his troops. 

5. Gallus roused awliile from his plea- 
sures, and prepared to oppose iEmilianus ; 
but tlie latter slew him and his son in a 
battle fought in Mcesia.! He died in the 
forty-seventh year of his age, after a dis- 
turbed reiffn of but little more than two 
years, justiy detested for his vices. 

6. The senate refusmg to recognise 
^milianus as emperor, tlie army stationed 
near the Alps chose their general. Valerian, 
to succeed Gallus. Valerian determined 
to make a reformation in the state, although 
it seemed next to an impossibility to achieve 
it The Persians invaded Syria, and their 
king Sapor took Valerian prisoner as he 
was making preparations to oppose them. 

7. For seven years did the unfortunate 
Valerian endure the utmost cruelty from 
Sapor, who invariably used him as a foot- 
stool in mounting his horse, and to his 
harsh conduct added the most bitter taunts. 
Sapor finally commanded his eyes to be 
torn out, and had his prisoner flayed alive. 

8. Gallienus, his son, promising to a- 
venge the injuries of Valerian, was chosen 
emperor, A. D. 259, at the age of forty-five. 
Having conquered Ingenus, a commander 
m PannoniaJ he gave himself up to sloth 



*^ Gothi, a noted nation of Germany, called also 
Gothones, Gutones, Gythones, and Guttones. They 
were a race of warriors. 

t Moesia— divided into Upper and Lower Moesia. 
Lower Moesia lay upon the borders of the Euxine, 
and contained that tract of country named Pontus 
from its vicinity to the sea, and which now forms 
part of Bulgaria. Upper Moesia lies beyond the 
other, in the inland country now called Servia. 

t Pannonia was divided by the ancients into Up- 
per and Lower Pannonia, and bounded on the east 
by Upper Moesia. south by Dalmatia, west by 
Noricum, and north by the Danube. Its inhabitants 
were originally Celtee. Sirmium was the ancient 
capital of Pannonia, which contains the modern 



and luxury. At this time, when the licen- 
tiousness of Gallienus roused tlie general 
hatred, there were no less than thirty as 
pirants to the imperial purple. • 

9. Gallienus being fairly forced into the 
field by necessitv, led an army against 
Milan,* which had fallen into the hands of 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, as they were^M 
called. There he was murdered by J lis ^^ 
troops ; Martian, one of his generals 
heading the conspiracy against him. 

10. Flavins Claudius, nominated succes- 
sor to the late monarch, was cheerfully — — 
accepted by all classes, A. D. 268. Flavius — — 
was a courageous man and a skilful leader, ^ 
and was of the greatest service in repelling ^ 
the furious irruptions of the Goths. In an V^ 
expedition against this people, he died of 

a pestilential fever, much regretted by his 
subjects. 

11. Aurelian being acknowledged empe- 
ror, ascended the throne at the age of fifty- 
five, A. D. 270. His parents were poor 
and obscure people of Dacia, and he had 
risen by regular gradation in the course of 
his long service m the army. He is said 
to have killed eight hundred of the enemy 
with his own hand, and, possessing all JjxQ 
courage, only wanted the clemency <^ 
Julius Csesar, to equal him in every way. 

12. Among others, he took captive the 
celebrated Zenobia, queen of Palmyra,! 
whose country he subdued, whose city he 
laid in ruins, and whose person was re- 
served to grace his triumph. Her secre- 
tary Lon^mus, the celebrated critic, suf- 
fered death by Aurelian's order. Zenobia 
was afterwards allowed territory and in- 
come almost sufficient to maintain her form- i 
er splendor. The severities of Aurelian | 
caused his assassination in the sixtieth year 

of his age, after a reign of nearly five years. 

countries of Croatia, Camiola, Sclavonia, Bosnia, 
Windisch, March, with part of Servia, and the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Austria. 

* Formerly Mediolanum, capital of Ijisubria,on , 

the Po. 

t The capita] of Palmyrene, a country on the 
eastern boundaries of Syria, now called Theude- 
mor or Tadmor. Its ruins are yet magnificent, 
and are daily examined by curious and learned 
travellers. ^-^ | 

digitized by CjOOgle 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 



ROM E— CONTINUED. 



1. Tacitus, a man of great merit, and 
possessed of no ambition, was chosen to 
succeed Aurelian upon the throne, A. D. 

^B75. He was then seventy-five years old. 
During six months he governed with pru- 
dence, and gave hopes of a continued reign 

* of great prosperity ; but he was seized with 
a fever, of which he died in his expedition 
to repel an invasion of the Scythians and 
Persians. 

2. Probus, a man of noble parentage, a 
native of Sirmium, in Pannonia, bred a 
soldier, ascended the throne at the age of 
forty-four, upon the death of Tacitus. In 
the army he was ever foremost in deeds of 
daring, nor did he lay aside his activity and 
courage when he assumed the robes of 
emperor. Calamities pressed heavy on the 
empire, and irruptions multiplied during 
his active reign. He was finally slain by 
his mutinous troops on their way to Greece, 
after he had ruled rather more than six 
years. 

3. Carus, prrotorian prefect to Probus, 
was chosen emperor by the army, A. D, 
282. He associated with him his sons, 
Carenus, a vicious, and Numerian, a virtu- 
ous person, to stren^en his authority. 
Carus, shortly after his election, was killed 
by lightning in his tent Numerian wept 
so bitterly at losing his father, that he was 
forced to be carried in a close litter from 
which all light was shut out 

4. Aper,hi8 father-in-law, conceiving a 
plan by which to seize upon the empire, 
fiired a ruffian to stab Numerian in his 
litter. The crime was concealed until the 
offensive effluvia of the dead body discov- 
ered it. In the midst of the tumult excited 
by this circumstance, Diocletian offered 
himself, was chosen emperor, and with his 
own hand put Aper to death. Diocletian 
was a great commander, but of mean 
parentage, and bom atDioclea,* whence he 
received his name. He began his reign 
at the age of forty, A. D. 284. 



* A town of Dalmatia. 



5. Diocletian and Maxiraian, his partner 
in power, after many brilliant victories, and 
in the midst of triumph, resigned their 
authority in the same day, having reigned 
twenty years. Constantius Cmorus, ^c 
called from the paleness of his complexion, 
a brave, virtuous, and moderate man, and 
Galerius, a brave but brutal and vicious 
person, were chosen successors to Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, who had indeed select- 
ed them. To avoid disputes, they divided 
the empire between them, Constantius 
taking the western parts. Galerius was 
carried off by a singular disorder, having 
lingered a year in torments. Constantius 
died in Britain, appointing his son Con- 
stantine successor. 

6. Constantino, afterwards sumamed the 
Great, among other competitors in the 
opening of his reign, was opposed by Max- 
entius, a firm pagan, at that time master 
of Rome. We are told that Conptantine 
was converted to Christianity as he march- 
ed against the usurper, by a wonderful ap- 
pearance in the heavens. Praying for 
divine assistance to guide him through his 
difficulties, as the sun was declining, a vast 
cross of bright light appeared in the sky, 
with this inscription, * In this conquer.' 

7. Constantino caused a royal standard 
to be made in the form of that which he 
had seen in the heavens ; and having at- 
tached his Christian soldiers to his interest, 
he advanced upon Rome with ninety 
thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, 
while Maxentius came out' to meet him 
with one hundred. and seventy thousand 
foot, and eighteen thousand horse. Con- 
stantino was victorious, and Maxentius 
killed by the breaking down of the bridge 
by which he attempted to cross the Tiber 
Constantine bestowed offices of trust upon 
Christians, and did what he could for the 
revival of letters and piety. His reign was 
disturbed by Maximin, the enemy of Con- 
stantino and the Christians, but being de- 
feated by Licinitts, he died of madness, 
which the Christians ascribed to a judg* 
ment of Heaven. 

8. A rupture took place between Con- 
stantino and Licinius. After several suc- 
cesses on the part of Constantine, and a 
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truce, which was hroken, Licinius was 
finally defeated, and surrendered on his life 
being assured by the oath of the conqueror. 
This oath Constantine broke ; fearing or dis- 
covering fresh conspiracies in which Li- 
cinius was engaged, he put him to death. 

9. Constantine assembled an ecclesiasti- 
cal council, in which the tenets of Arius 
were condemned almost unanimously, and 
the heresiarch with his associates, were 
banished to a remote part of the empire. 
The most plausible account of the execu- 
tion of Crispus and Fausta, the son and 
wife of Constantine, by his order, is this : 
Fausta failing in her attempts to obtain 
from Crispus, the son* of Constantine by a 
former wife, a return of the passion she felt 
for him, accused him to the emperor. The 
father having put his son to death, on dis- 
covering that he had been deceived by 
Fausta, caused that infamous woman to be 
executed. 

10. Constantine did the empire an irre- 
parable injury in transferring the capital 
from Rome to Byzantium,* which he beau- 
tified by the erection of many magnificent 
buildings. He dedicated it solemmy to the 
God of martyrs, and removed thither two 
years afterwards with his court The city 
was called after him Constantinople. 

11. Constantine repressed the incursions 
of the Goths, who pressed forward when 
they found that the Romans had withdrawn 
their garrisons from the castles on the 
Danube, with a loss to the enemy of one 
hundred thousand men, that number of the 
Goths perishing by cold and hunger. 

12. Constantine committed the error of 
dividing the empilre among his sons, where- 
by an inferior force being left at each sta- 
tion, the Goths, though often defeated, 
finally conquered by superior numbers. 
Constantine, at the age of sixty, finding his 
health declining, went to Nicomedia,t 



* Situate on the Thracian Bosphorus, founded 
by a colony from Megara, under the command of 
Efyzas^ 6^. According to Paterculus, it was 
founded by the Milesians ; Justin says, by the La* 
cedeemonians ; and Ammianus, by tne Athenians. 

t Now Is-nikmid, a town of Bithynia, founded 
by Nicomedes I. It was the capital of Bithynia, 
ind for beauty and greatness was compared to 
"" e, Antiocn, or Alexandria. 
8 



where, having received the sacrament and 
rites of baptism, he died, A. D. 337, afl»r 
an active reign of thirty-one years. 



CHAPTER LXIV 

ROME— CONTINUED 

1. After^Constantine, the Roman empe- 
rors dwelling m the east lived with all the 
enervating luxury of oriental manners, and 
had neither morjd nor physical courage to 
oppose to the leaders of the Goths, who 
brought into the empire men of robust con- 
stitution and undaunted bravery. 

2. Constantius, who reigned thirty years, 
was timid, weak and irresolute, governed 
by his wives and eunuchs. Julian, sur- 
named the apostate, from his relapse into 
belief in paganism, was a valiant and vir- 
tuous prince. He dispossessed the barbari- 
ans of fifty towns upon the Rhine, which 
they had taken, and made himself feared 
by them ; but he died after a reign of two 
years. 

3. Jovian and Valentinian were brave 
and valiant The latter occupied himself 
with raising fortifications on the banks of 
the Rhine, and making levies ; but an un- 
foreseen occurrence assisted the general 
destruction. A tract of land lying between 
the Palus McBotis,* the mountains of Cau- 
casus and the Caspian sea, was inhabited 
by a warlike and fierce nation, called the 
Huns or Alaiii. Thinking it an impossi- 
bility to cross over the Palus McBotis, they 
knew nothing of the Romans. 

4. Some imagine that the slime deposited 
by the river Tanais, gradually formed an 
incrustation on the Cimmerian Bosphorua. 
over which tiie Huns passed. _ Others tell 
a story of two young meniirpursuit of a 
heifer, swimming over an arm of the sea, 
and, on their return, relating the wonders 
of the lands they had discovered. An im- 
mense body of the Huns then passed these 
straits, and compelled the Goths whom 
the met, to fly. The Goths entreated 
the protection of Valens, who assigned 
them portions of land in Thrace, but gave 



' Now the sea of Azoph. 
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them no necesswry provisions. In conse- 
quence of this nefflect, they rose and de- 
stroyed Valens and most of his army, in a 
dreadfiil battle fought near Adriajiople.* 

5. They graduafly mastered the eastern 
parts of the empire, and Italy became the 
frontiers of its own possessions. Theodo- 
sius, a brave and wise prince, for a tune 
averted tiie ruin which tnreatened the em- 
pire. On his deatJi, however, the thunder- 
liolt felL An immense number of Goths 
imder the command of Alaric, their king, 
had been called in to assist the Romans. 
Alaric, courageous and enterprising him- 
self, perceiving the weakness of the state, 
declared against his employers, and ended 
by pouring an overwhelming force over the 
Alps into the delightful valleys of Italy. 

6. Most of the antique spirit which would 
have defied the invaders in death, was ex- 
tinct; the emperor Honorius, within the 
walls of Ravenna, thought onlv of keeping 
his empty title and his robes of state, while 
the people saw the ravages of the invaders 
with horror. The city of Rome, crowded 
with inhabitants, and the seat of famine 
and pestilence, was in a dreadful condition. 
The senate sent ambassadors to Alaric, 
desiring peace or leave to fight him in the 
open field. To this the Gothic monarch 
sternly returned answer that * thick grass 
was more easily citt than thin ;' meaning 
that men cooped wUhin the walls of a city 
were more readily destroyed than when 
extended in array of battle. 

7. He agreed to give them peace on their 
surrendering all their wealth and all their 
slaves. Being asked what He meant to leave 
them, he replied, * Their lives.' A treasure, 
procured by taxation and by stripping the 
heathen temples, procured a brief peace. 

8. Alaric soon returned, and took and 
plundered Rome. The capital of the Cbb- 
sars, the queen of cities, fell beneath a 
dreadful doom. Monuments of taste and 
learning were destroyed ; but the Christian 
churches were spared,and the pagans found 
safety in applying to the Christians for 
protection. The devastation lasted three 
days. 'Genseric, king of the Vandals,t 



* A town of Thrace on the Hebrus. 
i A people of Gennany. 



completed the destruction of what Alanc 
left unruined — for fourteen days, his pitiless 
soldiers ravaged the city. Privacy was 
disregarded, publicity contemned, while 
neither age, sex, or religion were protected 
against uie attacks of licentiousness and 
avarice. 

9. The western emperors for some timo 
feebly held the show of power, while bar- 
barians from the remotest parts of Eurcpe 
overran fair Italjr. Honorius lived till he 
saw himself stripped of his dominions, 
wliile the inhabitants of Rome attempted 
to take the power into their own hands. 
The very name of emperor of the west 
became extinct upon the resignation of 
Augustulus, and Odoacer, king of the He- 
ruli, assumed the title of king of all Italy 

10. Thus perished the Roman empire 
Victorious by its arms, it was no less so 
by its wisdom ; raised to eminence by tem- 
perance, it fell by luxury ; established by 
patriotism, it sank to ruin when it became 
so extensive that a Roman citizen was but 
an empty name. Its final dissolution hap- 
pened 522 years after the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, and 476 after the birth of Christ It is 
vain to seek in modem Italy for the exist- 
ence of the bravery which inspired Horatius, 
or the stem patriotism which filled the soul 
of Brutus. In the better days of Rome, it 
was joy enough to die for her, glory enough 
to be a Roman citizen. The Roman em- 
pire perished through luxury, and the 
same luxury characterizes Rome at pres- 
ent Her very language is the degenerate 
scion of a noble stock ; — soft and eftemi- 
nate, its accents are more fitted to the 
strains of an improvisatore than the inspired 
denunciations of a patriot While her sons 
devote themselves to the arts of peace, 
while, without a thought of freedom, the 
marble lives, the canvass glows, and the 
lyre breathes beneath their hands, thero 
sometimes wakes a reminiscence of former 
grandeur, vain as it is transient • The Ro- 
man girl yet sings of faded fame, amidst 
the ruins of the Coliseum: 

Roma, Roma, Roma! 
Non a piu come era prima. 

Rome, Rome, thou art no more 
What thou bast been ! ^^ j 

.y_.oy Google 
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rhe ruins of the Immense amphitheatres 
and temples, the splendid baths and aque- 
ducts, the villas, the obelisks and the tri- 
umphal arches which yet remain, although 
decayed and shattered, excite the deepest 
attention, and awaken thoughts which lead 
to ffood results. The history of Rome is 
an instructive lesson, and deserves to be 
deliberately read. 

CHAPTER LXV. 

ROME— continued. 

1. The city of Rome was built upon 
seven hills, the names of which were 
Palatinus, Capitolinus, Quirinalis, Vimi- 
nalis, Esquilinus, CcbHus, and Aventinus.* 
The Roman kings resided on mount Pa- 
latine, and on the Capitoline hill were the 
capitol and the Tarpeian rock. Heaps of 
rubbish, collected during more than two 
thousand years, fill up the spaces between 
the hills, and render tiiem hardly distin- 
ffuishable. The summit, of tlie Capitoline 
hill, in particular, is only about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet above the level of the 
Tiber. 

2. The Pantheon, or temple of all the 
gods, built by Agrippa in the time of 
Augustus, bidis fair^ from its solid construc- 
tion, to endure many centuries longer. 
Ruins of the theatres of Pompey and Mar- 
cellus yet remain. The Coliseum, or Fla- 
vian amphitheatre, for shows of gladiators 
and wild beasts, was built to contain one 
hundred thousand spectators, and the ruins 
are still the most remarkable in Rome. 
The columns of Trajan and Antoninus, the 
baths of Titus and Caracalla, although in 
ruins, are objects worthy of admiration and 
curiosity. 

3. The immense tomb of Adrian is now 
the castle of St Angelo, and has under- 
gone many alterations to adapt it to the 
papal taste. The triumphal arches of 
Severus, Titus and Constantine, are yet 
ornaments to the ancient forum. In this 
large open place, which wa49 oblong in 
shape, tne assemblies of the people were 



* Three more, the Janieukun, Vaticaous, and 
Hertulorum, were afterwards added. 



held, justice was administered, and public 
business transacted. It was encompassed 
with arched porticoes, enclosing spacious 
halls, where courts of justice sat and de- 
cided upon the causes of individuals. 

4. Besides the division of the people into 
tribes and curise, they were separated into 
patricians and plebeians, and afterwards, 
equites or knights. A more minute de* 
scription than has already been given of 
these classes, will be here, perhaps with 
greater proprietjr, presented. 

5. The patricians received their name 
from the patres or fathers, as the senators 
were called ; they were also termed j^crfronw, 
patrons. The plebeians were so named 
from plebs, the common people ; they were- 
also termed clientes or clients, because they 
were to look to patricians as their coun- 
sellors or advocates, and were bound to 
assist these latter with money, if necessary, 
and to pay them the utmost respect 

6. The kniffhts (eqtdtes) at first were not 
a distinct order, but were chosen by the 
censor promiscuously, from th^patricians 
and plebeians, and furnished with a horse 
and a gold ring at the public expense. 
They were required to have reachea their 
eighteenth year, and to possess a fortune 
of three thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-nine pounds. 

7. Other distinctions were made among 
the people. Those whose ancestors had 
been consuls, pnetois, censors, or curtde 
BBdiles, were called nobUes, or nobles. They 
could make images of themselves, which 
were transmitted with care to their descen- 
dants, and carried out at flmerals. Those 
who owed no honor to hereditary descent, 
but who were the first of their family to 
fill any of the above oflices, were called 
homiries rutvi — ^new men, or upstarts. 

8. The ii^enui were those whose parents 
had always been free ; slaves who had been 
made free were called liberti 9Xid' libertinu 
The slaves of the Romans were men whose 
misfortune in being made captives in war, 
lost them their liberty forever, or who were 
bom m a state of servitude, or reduced to 
slavery as a punishment for some etimc. 
Slaves were publicly sold in the market* 
place, and the purchaser had absolute 
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power over them, the;^ beinff considered as 
things or eflfects, not in the light of human 
beings. 

9. The history of the senate, the original 
and final number of its members, &.c. has 
been already given ; a few more remarks 
nill be made upon their dress and privi- 
leges. The senators were distinguished by 
an oblong stripe of purple sewed on the 
front of the senatorial gown ; and by black 
buskins reaching to the middle of the leg, 
with the letter C inscribed in silver on the 
top of the foot 

10. The chief privilege of the senators 
was their right to a seat in the orchestra 
at public spectacles; this was next the 
stage at a theatre, and next the arena or 
open space in the centre of an amphi- 
theatre. 

11. The badffes of the Roman kings were 
a robe adorned with stripes or fringes of 

f»urple, an ivory sceptre, a curule chair, 
which was a seat of state formed of ivory) 
and the attendance of the lictors. The 
consul andprsBtor had the same dress as the 
kings, with the exception of the crown. 
The dress of the ©diles was similar. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

ROME— CONTINUED 

1. Roman citizens were not only the 
original residents in the city, or Roman 
territory, but the freedom of the city was 
granted to several foreign towns, whose in- 
habitants enjoyed all the public and private 
rights of die Romans. Of the private 
riffhts, the first was the right of liberty 
which protected the citizen from tyranny, 
and the unjust severity of magistrates ; it 
was illegal to pass or execute any sentence 
upon a Roman citizen without tne concur- 
rence of tHe whole Roman people ; and the 
single exclamation, * I am a Roman citi- 
zen !' stayed the uplifted hand of the agent 
of tyranny. 

2. The second private right of a citizen 
was that of family. Each clan (gena) had 
certain rights which were transmitted by 
inheritance. No one could pass from a 



patrician to a plebeian family, or the con* 
trary, without a regular form of adoption 
made before an assembly of the people. 

3. The right of marriage compelled a 
citizen to marry one of his clan, and pro- 
hibited him from union with a slave, a 
barbarian or a foreigner, except with the 
express permission of the people. The 
right of a father gave him absolute power 
over the life and death of his children. 
The sons, however, were generally manu 
mitted, which was done m the following 
manner : The father brought his son before 
the pnetor and sold him three times to a 
friend, who sold him again to his father. 
The latter then claimed the rights of citi- 
zenship for his son, who, on receiving 
these, was his own master. 

4. By the righl of property, the right of 
transferring property, of going on foot and 
driving animals, or a wain, through the 
land of another, and of conveying water 
through, was guaranteed. The nght of 
inhentance implies that none but Roman 
citizens could make or witness a will, or 
inherit any property by one. 

5. The right of wardship, or tutelage, 
gave a father permission to choose a guar- 
dian for his wife or children, without whose 
concurrence they were not allowed to act. 
By their public rights, Roman citizens were 
allowed to have their names inserted in the 
books of the censor, to serve in the army, 
to pay taxes only in proportion to their 
estates, and to vote in the assemblies of 
the people. 

6. Roman citizens were eligible to offi- 
ces, civil, military, or religious, and were 
allowed to worship their family gods. Fo- 
reigners were allowed to reside in the city ; 
but they could be expelled thence by a 
magistrate, without the right of appeal. 
They enjoyed none of the rights of citizens. 
They could neither dress like Romans, nor 
acquire property, nor make a will. These 
were original distinctions, i^rhich were af- 
terwards abolished. 

7. The assembly of the whole Roman 
people, convened to ^ve their vote upon 
any question, was caBed comtHcu l%ere 
were three Iand0/-'4iie curiatOy the cenfii* 
riaUtf and the trtbuta. Some magisCrale 
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Bummoned the comitia, for the election of 
magistrates, the passing of laws, or the de- 
claration of war or peace ; or, in certain 
cases, to try persons guilty of grave offences. 

8. The comitia curiata were an assembly 
of resident Roman citizens, who were di- 
vided into thirty curicB. Matters of impor- 
tance being laid before them, were decided 
by a majority of these curiae. The comitia 
centuriata were composed of the people, 
who gave their votes by centuries, into 
which they were divided by the census. 
At the comitia tributa,the people voted by 
tribes, according to their wards. 

9. Julius Ctesar first abridged the liberty 
of the comitia, after they had been assem- 
bled for upwards of seven hundred years. 
Augustus also, like Ciesar, shared with the 

?eople the right of creating ma^strates. 
'iberius, among other acts of mjustice, 
deprived them altogether of the nght of 
election. 



CHAPTER LXVIl. 

ROME-CONTINUED 

1. The principal laws of the Romans 
were those of the Twelve Tables ; but the 
increase of riches gave rise to a number 
of crimes, and consequently to a multitude 
of laws, which bore the names of the per- 
sons who proposed them, and the crimes 
to which they referred. Judicial proceed- 
ings were eimer dvU, that is, such as con- 
cerned private causes, or differences l^e- 
tween individuals, and criminal, such as 
concerned actions directly or indirectly pre- 
judicial to the commonwealth. 

2. Civil cases were tried before the 
praator in the forum, criminal actions were 
brought before the comitia centuriata and 
tributa. The Roman punishments were 
fine, imnrisonment and fetters ; scourging 
with roas, or the infliction on tiie criminsJ 
of the same injury which he had committed 
on the person of another ; public penance, 
banishment, slavery and death. 

3. Criminals sentenced to death, were 
executed either by being beheaded, stran- 
gled in prison, or thrown firom the Taxpeian 



rock. Crucifixion was considered as the 
most disgraceful of capital punishments, 
and therefore slaves and tiie m.^anest per- 
sons suffered death by the cross. Parri- 
cides, after being scourged, were sewed up 
in a leathern sack with a cock, an ape, a 
serpent, and a dog, and cast into the sea 
or a deep stream. 

4. Among the priests, the augurs, fifteen 
in number, interpreted dreams, oracles, 
and prodigies. They pretended to obtain 
a knowledge of the future from the most 
trivial as well as grave occurrences — from 
appearances of the heavens, such as thun- 
der and lightninff, and other natural phe- 
nomena, — from the song or flight of biros, — 
from the eating of chickens, — from quad- 
rupeds, firom hearing strange voices, stum- 
bling, sneezing, spimng.the salt, or seeing 
apparitions, &c. 

5. The haruspices derived omens of ftitu- 
rity from the appearance of tlie entrails of 
the beasts sacnficed at the altar, from the 
flame and smoke of the burnt offerings ; 
from other circumstances, the approach of 
the victim without resistance, his fall by a 
single blow, his bleeding freely, &c. These 
were favorable omens, the reverse unfavor- 
able. 

6. The worship of the^ods among the 
Romans consisted principally of prayers, 
vows, and sacrifices. The Romans usually 
prayed with their heads uncovered, and 
their faces turned to the east. A priest 
pronounced the words of the supplication, 
which the person who prayed repeated, 
frequently touching the altar and prostrat- 
ing himself. 

7. The vows of gifts, temples, games, 
sacrifices, &c. were made with much so- 
lemnity. They were written on tablets of 
wax and paper, and fastened with wax to 
the knees of the images of the gods, these 
parts being thought to be the seat of mer- 
cy. In the early ages of the republic, 
criminals guilty of certain crimes were 
sacrificed to Pluto and the infernal gods. 
Even after its prohibition by the senate, 
100 years B. C, numbers were frequently 
sacrificed, and many cast alive into me sea, 
as offerings to Neptune. 

8. Altars and temples, among the Ro- 
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mans, afforded refuge to slaves fiymg from 
cruel masters, to insolvent debtors escapmg 
from their creditors, and to criminals. Al- 
though it was unlawful to drag them forth, 
their pursuers forced them out by encircling 
their lurking-place with fire, or by shutting 
up and unroonng the temple, leaving them 
to expire. 

9. The Romans had stated festivals. 
The feasts in honor of Janus were cele- 
brated in January. On tiie 13th of Febru- 
ary were the Lupercalia, feasts in honor of 
Pan. In this month, also, the Fertdict, in 
honor of ghosts, took place. People car- 
ried little offerings to the graves of their 
departed friends, and relatives and intimates 
ended any differences by a feast of peace. 

10. In March, happened the Matronalia, 
the feast kept by the Roman wives, on the 
occasion of which, they had presents from 
their husbands; and me Quinquatia, the 
feast of Minerva, at which time the young 
prayed for wisdom, and boys brought pres- 
ents to their masters. The feast of Ceres 
occurred on the 19th of April. The Satur- 
nalia, or feasts of Saturn, took place the 
I7th of December, lasted seven days, and 
were the most noted of all the ancient 
feasts. Slaves enioyed liberty on these 
occasions, and all was merriment The 
Saturnalia abounded in all the extravagant 
gayeties of a modern carnival. 

11. The dies fasti, on which courts were 
held, the dies neJasH, when they were 
closed ; the nundince on market-days, the 
dies comiticdes, on which public assemblies 
were held ; the pr(Eliares B.nd.non'pr{Bliares, 
days of hostility and peacefulness, were 
each observed differently by the Romans. 
The year was so filled with sacrifices and 
holidays, that the emperor Claudius, in the 
year 46, abridged their number. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

ROME— CONTINUED. 

1. The Roman games were always con- 
secrated to some god. They were stated, 
or vowed by generals in' time of war, or 
celebrated on extraordinary occasions. The 



exhibitions in the circtis maxbnus consisted 
of chariot and horse races, contests of agil- 
ity and strength, skinnishes on horseback, 
combats of wild beasts, representations 
of battles on horse and on foot, and at 
sea. 

2. The charioteers were divided into four 
parties, and distinguished by tlie colors of 
their dress. The spectators sided with a 
particular color, as fancy or whim directed 
them. Thirty thousand men lost their 
lives at Constantinople during the time of 
Justinian, in a quarrel between the parti- 
sans of the colors. 

3. The exercises of ability and strength 
were running, leaping, Doxing, wrestling, 
and throwing the quoit Boxers fought 
with gloves loaded with lead or iron, to 
increase the weight of a stroke. Wild 
beasts were either matxshed against each 
other, or arrayed against men who fought 
as a pumshment, like the primitive Chris- 
tians, or voluntarily, to exhibit their bra- 
very, or for hire. 

4. The sea-fiffhts were at first mock 
battles, instituted for the purpose of ac- 

?[uiring naval discipline ; afterwards, male- 
actors or captives composed the crews, 
and fought to death unless spared by the 
clemency of the emperor. The combats 
of gladiators, men who fought for public 
entertainment, appear to have origmated 
in the custom of slaying captives on the 
tombs of those who fell in battle, to ap- 
pease their manes. 

5. Gladiators were at first malefactors, 
ce^ptives and slaves, trained for the com- 
bat ; but in the degraded days of Rome, 
freebom citizens, and even senators, vo- 
luntarily engaged in this dangerous and 
disgraceful pursuit. The Roman tragedy 
and comedy was whollv taken fipom the 
Greeks. 

6. All persons above seventeen years of 
age were summoned to meet at the capitol 
by the military tribunes, who were twenty- 
four in number, and chosen by the consuls 
as soon as they entered upon office. War 
was declared by a priest, who, having asked 
redress from the nation by whom the Ro- 
mans thought themselves injured, on their 
refusal to grant it, flung a bloody spear into 
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llieir temtorv, and fonnally pronouqped 
war against tnem. 

7. The principal military officers were 
the commander-in-chief, the legati or ^n- 
eralB, the trihmies and centurions. The 
Roman legion, a body of six thousand men, 
was composed of four kinds of foot soldiers. 
The hastati^ young men in the flower of 
life, formed the first line, the principeSj mid- 
dle-aged men, the second line, the triariij 
old soldiers of acknowledged bravery, the 
third. The vdites, young and inexperienced 
troops, fought in detached parties before the 
ranks. 

8. Their arms were the galea or helmet 
of brass or iron ; the lorica or coat of mail 
made of leather, covered with scales of 
iron, silver or gold ; greaves worn upon the 
right leg made of the same material ; the 
sword; the pilum or dart, and the shield 
which was composed of wood covered with 
bull's hide, and protected by a boss of iron. 
Theprincipal ensign Was a golden eg^gle. 
--"^STTfie triuittph decreed to a general, 
was the greatest military reward. The 
punishments of the common soldiers were 
beating with rods, slavery, and the bastina- 
do with clubs : soldiers were also stoned to 
death, or killed by other means. The mi- 
nor punishments were, giving the delinquent 
wheat instead of barley, depriving him of 
his belt, shaming him in public, &c. Among 
the military machines were the battering 
ram, a long beam armed with iron, in the 
form of a ram's head, driven forward against 
walls ; the balista, an engine to cast stones, 
and the catapulta to send darts of an enor- 
mous size. 

10. The Roman vessels were divided into 
slups of war and ships of burthen. The 
ships of war were rowed by oars, and the 
vessels were named firom the number of 
banks; as, triremis, a galley with three 
tiers of oars, qimdriremis, one with four, &c. 
Ships of war had usually three, four, and 
five banks of oars. None had more than 
one mast 

11. The ships of burthen had a basket 
hung from the mast as a sign, and an orna- 
ment in the shape of a fish's tail erected 
at the stem, supported the flag-stafl^ The 
■harp beaks of the war-galleys were cov- 



ered with brass, and had three points with 
which they damaged or sunk the hostile 
ships. The war-gdleys were decked, while 
the ships of burthen were open. When 
about to engage, towers were erected upon 
deck, whence stones and other missiles were 
discharsred in the action by means of ma- 
chines. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 



ROME-CONTINUm 

1. The Roman dress consisted of a toga 
and tunic. The toga was loose and flow- 
ing, without sleeves ; it was arranged in a 
graceful manner, and covered the whole 
person* The toffa was worn by Roman 
citizens alone : slaves and exiles were pro- 
hibited the use of it The toga mrUia was 
assumed bv young men at the age of sev- 
enteen. The tunic was the under-dress of 
the Romans ; it was a white woollen vest 
reaching to the knees before, and the mid- 
dle of Sie leg behind, with and without 
sleeves, and belted round the waist 

2. The females wore the stola^ a vest 
reaching to the ankles, and when they went 
abroad, they cast over it a paUa^ along open 
robe which covered them ; their heads were 
decorated with ribbons, and the Roman 
ladies wore ear-rings, necklaces and arm- 
lets. The ancients had their heads cohered 
only on particular occasions, when they 
wore either a woollen cap or a round cover- 
ing shaped like a helmet 

3. The feet were protected by the calceiLS, 
a covering like our shoes, laced round the 
foot, and the sandal, which was fastened by 
straps or strings. 

4. The principal meal of the Romans 
was supper, which they took at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The ancient Ro- 
mans fed and drank frugally and sparingly ; 
but when wealth enabled them to do it, 
they gratified every appetite. They then 
reclined at their meals, and had their 
wines mixed with aromatics and spices. 
The Romans bathed daily, and used a great 
deal of athletic exercise. 

5. Marriage was a ceremony much re- 
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spected by the Romans. Its validity rested 
on the legal age of the parties, and the con- 
sent of tiieir parents. Boys were marri- 
ageable at fourteen, girls at twelve. Nu- 
merous were the ceremonies attending a 
Roman marriage. The auspices were con- 
sulted, and oiferings made to the gods. 

6. The Roman funerals were conducted 
with great pomp. When the body was 
burnt upon a funeral pile, perfumes and 
wine were cast into the flames. Animals 
and slaves were anciently killed and heap- 
ed upon the pile, and gladiators made to 
fight to death at Minerals, as blood was 
thought to be an acceptable offering to the 
spirit of the departed. 

7. The Romans generally had three 
names to mark the different clans, fami- 
lies, and individuals of tlie same family. 
These were the prftnomen, answering to our 
Christian name, the nomen, which marked 
the clan, the co^omeri, which denoted the 
family. SomeUmes an agnomen, or fourth 
name, given from some illustrious action, 
was conferred ; as Scipio was termed •^fn- 
eatius for his conquests in Africa. 

8. The fame of the Grecian literature 
first roused the Romans to emulation ; and 
by degrees they arrived to a very high de- 
gree of perfection. The writings of the 
Augustan era would be considered equal 
to me happiest efforts of the Greeks, if they 
had the same originality. Livius, Androni- 
cus, Plautus, Ennius, CsBcilius, and Ter- 
ence, were early but excellent comic wri- 
ters. Catullus and Horace were great lyric 
poets. The first was the earliest, and the 
last the best Latin writer in their depart- 
ment. Virgil, Ovid, Sallust, Livy and 
Cicero, were all distinguished writers in 
different styles. The last was the greatest 
orator of Rome. 

9. In the fine arts, tlie Romans showed 
an aptness to imitate, if not a genius to 
invent. The names of fow Roman artists 
occur.^ Vitruvius wrote the only archi- 
tectural work of the ancients which is ex- 
tant In mechanic arts, the Romans dis- 
played great ingenuity. Although the 
Roman houses had neitner glass windows 
nor chimneys, they made use of inffenious 
expedients to supply the want The houses, 



at ^t mean and coarse, came at length to 
be perfect palaces. Pliny the younger haa 
left us a description of his own villa. Villas 
abounded in the environs of Rome, and 
were indeed magnificent 



CHAPTER LXX. 

MYTHOLOGir 

1. Ancient mythology contained an im- 
mense number of deities, each of whom 
had so many names, forms and attributes, 
that it would be impossible to enumerate 
them, or give any definite account of each, 
A sketch of the principal gods, however, 
may not be unimportant The heathen 
deities were divided into superior and infe- 
rior gods. The great celestial deities were 
twelve in number. 

2. Jupiter, the rulpr of gods, was the 
son of Ops and Saturn, and was brought 
up in the island of Crete. He dethroned 
his father, and divided his kingdom with 
his brothers. He gave Neptune the com- 
mand of the sea ; Pluto, the empire of the 
infernal regions ; the heavens and earth he 
reserved to himself. He overcame the 




Titans, ^ants who piled up mouniams to 
scale heaven. He governed all things but 
the ParcflB or Fates, and shook heaven with 
his nod. He is commonly represented 
seated upon a throne of ivory, holding in 
his right hand a sceptre, and thunderbolts 
in his left ; an eagle with expanded wings ia 
at his feet Juno, the q^pe^fJiQ^^ftj^as 
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the sister and wife of Jupiter, and was de- 
scribed as lofly, graceful and magnificent 
Juno was implacable in her resentments,and 
with reason, jealous of her husband. Her 
worship was the most scdemn of all the 
heathen deities, as she presided over pow- 
er, command and wealth, marriage and 
childbirth. She was represented seated on 
a throne, holding a sceptre in one hand, 
and a distal' in the other, wearing on her 
head a radiant crown, sometimes surround- 
ed with colored rays. Her car was drawn 
by peacocks, which were therefore held 
sacred to her, and attended by nymphs. 

3. Iris was the messenger of Juno, and 
the personification of me rainbow, on 
which she is represented descending with 
wings, lovely in face and person, her li^ht, 
vari-colored dress floating in the wmd, 
and beams of splendor playing round her 
head. Her ofiSce was to carry the com- 
mands of Juno, to create dissensions, and 
to release the souls of females firom the 
pangs of death. 

4. Minerva, called Athena and Pallas by 
the Greeks, the goddess of wisdom, sprang 
armed from the brain of Jupiter, whose 
skull was opened for the birth by Vulcan's 
axe. Minerva was the wisest of the god- 
desses, the adviser of Jupiter, and almost 
his equal She was chaste, ^d, and the 
patroness of liberal and useful arts ; the 
personification of fortitude, courage, strat- 
agem and policy. She appears generally 
in the form of a woman of large size, ex- 
cellent proportions, and a grave and com- 
posed countenance. Armed with a helmet 
and breast-plate, her left hand holds a spear, 
her ri^ht the ©gis, a shield covered with 
the skin of the goat Amalthea by which she 
was nursed, given her by Jupiter. The 
Central boss of the buckler was the head 
of the Gorffon Medusa, with snaky hair, 
which had me power of turning the gazer 
into stone. An olive- wreath encircled the 
helmet which shadowed her blue eyes. 
Her emblems were the cock, the owl, the 
basilisk, and the distal Her assistance 
was invoked by statuaries, painters, and 
artists in general ) in fact, by all ranks of 
society, since her influence eictended over 
alL 



5. Vesta was the goddess of fire, and the 
guardian of houses and hearths. At Rome 
she luui a circular temple/onnded by Numa, - 
who instituted seven priestesses, called 
Vestal Virgins, to attend upon it Tlieir 
duty was to keep the sacred fire on the 
altar continually burning. The virgins 
were chosen between the ages of six and 
ten, and vowed to remain unmarried tUl 
the end of thirty years. If the vestal fire 
expired, it was thoujffht to presage calami- 
tv, and if the vow of celibacy was violated, 
the offending vestal was buned alive. The 
flames were renewed by ihe sun during the 
kalends of March. Vesta is represented 
veiled, clad in a flowing robe, with a lamp 
or two-eared vase in one hand, and a jave- 
lin in the other. 

6. Ceres, the goddess of com, first taught 
mankind to cultivate the earth. The influ- 
ence she exerted in this respect, caused 
men to pajrher adoration. Pluto, the god 
of the infernal regions, having carried ofiT 
her daughter Proserpine, Ceres applied to 
Jupiter to compel him to restore her. Ju- 
piter promised that she should be restored 
if she had eaten nothing during her stay 
in Tartarus. Unfortunately, she had par- 
taken of the seeds of a pomegranate. 
Ceres. turned the informer into an owl, a 
bird, which, firom its watchfulness, Minerva 
afterwards adopted. Jupiter, to comfort 
the goddess, permitted Proserpine to reside 
six months in heaven, while the other six 
she was forced to pass beneath the earth. 
The Eleusiman mysteries were rites of 
Ceres, celebrated in Greece, into which her 
worship was introduced by Erechtheus. 
Ceres is represented as a tali, majestic 
woman, crowned with wheat and ears of 
com ; in one hand she beafs a bunch of 
poppies and com, in the other a torch, 
which having lighted at mount iEtna, she 
carried over the earth in her search for 
her daughter. 

7. Neptune, the brother of Jupiter, receiv- 
ed firom his hands the dominion of the sea, 
at the time Jupiter assumed the command 
of heaven and earth. The sea-god was at 
first dissatisfied at this arrangement, and 
as a punishment for his rebellion, was con- 
demned by his brother to build the walk 
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of Troy. Rh ers, as well as the sea, were 
subjected to him; he could cause earth- 
quakes, and raise islands from the bottom 
of the ocean. Neptune contested with 
Minerva the right or giving a name to the 
city of Athene. Neptune produced a horse 
by striking the earth with his trident, 
Minerva raised an olive ; which last being 
thought most serviceable, the city was 
called Athens, from the Greek name of the 
goddess of wisdom. The Isthmian games 
of the Greeks were in honor of Neptune, 
as were the Consualia of the Romans : at 
both of these, horses were led in proces- 
sion, because Neptune produced the horse. 
Neptune is usually depicted black-haired 
and blue-eyed; he has an azure mantle, 
holding a trident in his right hand, and 
clasping his queen Amphitrite with the 
left, ^metunes he stands upright in his 
chariot, composed of a huge shell and 
drawn by dolphins and sea-horses ; at other 
times, he appears seated, while his car 
glides rapidly over the surface of the swells 
mff waters, 

o. Venus, the goddess of love, beauty, 
and laughter, the mother of Cupid, sprang 
from the froth of the sea near Cythera,* 
on which she landed from a shell, and roses 
bloomed beneath her feet, and zephyrs 
played around her as she walked. Juno, 
Venus, and Minerva, had a contest for the 
prize of beauty, which Paris, who was 
judge, awarded to Venus. She was so 
beautiful that Momus, god of mirth, and a 
great satirist, found no defect in her per- 
son, and only complained that she maae a 
noise in walking, as she retired from his 
presence. Her statues represent her as 
perfectly beautiful, with great grace of 
attitude, jyid an interesting and encour- 
aging expression of countenance. She 
was noted for the cestus, or girdle, which 
made the charms of the femde who wore 
it irresistible to the lover she desired to 
captivate. Venus is represented in a cha- 
riot drawn through the air by doves, swans, 
or sparrows. Sometimes, borne in a grace- 
flil shell, she sports upon the waters, sur- 



* Now Cerigo^ an island on the coast of Laco- 
nia. The Phoenicians erected a famous temple to 
Venus there. 



rounded by loves, ddphins and nyiiq>haL 
Her drapery is light, and she is accompa^ 
nied frequently by Hymen and the Graces ; 
the former ({residing over marriage, and 
the latter giving zest to beauty. 

9. Cupi<f representing the mud and sweet 
passion of love, was a charming boy witii 
transparent wings, armed with a light bow 
and quiver full of arrows. His arrows 
represent the shafts of love, whose power 
it is not in the nature of man to resist 
The bandage frequently placed over his 
eyes, indicates the perversion of the senses 
which prevents a lover from seeing the 
defects of his mistress ; while Cupid has 
wings, because inconstancy is no infre- 
quent trait of affection. 

10. Vulcan was the god of fire, and 
patron of all artisans who worked in the 
metallic arts. He was brought up in 
heaven. He was kicked out of heaven by 
Jupiter for relievinff his mother Juno, who 
had been suspended from heaven by a gol* 
den chain. Vulcan was nine days in fidl- 
ing, and struck Lemnos with such force 
that he was made a cripple for life. He 
worked for Jupiter, assisted by the Cyclops, 
servants of gigantic stature, with one eye in 
the centre of the forehead. Vulcan made 
Jove's thunderbolts, and forged arms for 
Achilles, at the instigation of Venus, his 
wife. He also made arms for the gods and 
demi-gods, and the furniture and carving 
of the golden chambers of heaven were his 
workmanship. Vulcan is usually repre- 
sented standin? naked at his anvil ; in his 
left hand holding a thunderbolt with 
pincers, which he is preparing to strike 
with the hanuner in his uplifted right 
hand. 

11. Mars was the god of war, and, ac- 
cordinff to Ovid, the son of Juno alone. 
His education was intrusted to the god 
Priapus, who tauffht liim dancing and war- 
like exercises. Mars was the patron of 
all that was bloody, fierce, and cruel. His 
priests at Rome were called the Salii, and 
were twenty-four in number. To them 
were intrusted the sacred bucklers, one of 
which was believed to have dropped from 
heaven. He was represented as an arm- 
ed warrior, of a fierce aspect, eactending 
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in one hand a spear, and brandishing in 
the other a blood-stained sword. Some- 
times he is seen riding in a chariot drawn 
by furious horses, called fiight and terror^ 
which are driven by a mad woman — ^the 
genius of discord flymg before him, that of 
clamor and dread rushing on behind. 

12. Bellona, the sister of Mars, was 
goddess of war. She had a temple at 
Rome, in which the senate usually received 
ambassadors of foreign nations. 

13. Mercury was uie messenger of the 
gods ; the god of eloquence, the patron of 
merchants, the inventor of the lyre, the 
guardian of poets and men of talents, and 
5ie conductor of departed spirits to their 
dwelling. He led the ghosts to the boat 
of Charon, who ferried them over the river 
Styx to the realm of Pluto ; whence they 
were, after some time, permitted to revisit 
the earth. Mercury had a cap witli 
wings, and sandals furnished with wings ; 
his wand, called caduceus, was winged and 
entwined with two serpents. This had 
the power of lulling to sleep any waking 
person whom it touched, and of awaken- 
ing any sleeper to whom it was applied. 
He touched the dying with it, and the soul 
gentiy separated from the body, — ^he laid it 
on the dead, and they arose to life. 

14. Apollo, the son of Jupiter and La- 
tona, was bom at Delos, which is fabled to 
have risen for the purpose. He was the 
god of music, poetnr, prophecy, the fine 
arts, and archery. His banislmient from 
heaven was for killing the Cyclops ; and 
he was obliged to hire himself to Admetus, 
a shepherd of Thessaly, in whose service 
he continued nine years. He is depicted 
as a tall young man with a faultless per- 
son, holding in his hand sometimes a bow 
and sometimes a lyre, his head crowned 
with laurel, and encircled with resplendent 
beams of light 

15. Diana, twin-sister of Apollo, was 
goddess of hunting. She was sumamed 
Triformis, as she was called Diana on 
earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate in 
Tartarus. Actseon accidentally coming 
upon the goddess as she was solacing her- 
self by bathing with her attendant nymphs 
after the pleasures of the chase, Diana. 



throwing water in his face, transformed him 
to a staij, and he wai? hunted to death by 
his own doy^a, Diana is sculptured a^ a 




tall, a finely-formed female, lightly, but 
modestly attired, her feet shod in buskins, 
with a bow in her hand, and a ftdl quiver 
gracefully depending from her shoulder. 

16. Saturn was the ffod of time, and the 
chief of the Titans. Titan, his brother 
gave up the kingdom to him on condition 
Siat he would bring up no male children. 
Saturn used therefore to devour his male 
offspring, but Jupiter and others were con- 
cealed from him, and Titan, considering 
the condition violated, made war upon 
Saturn, who was dethroned, and fled into 
Italy. The golden age, in which the earth 
sent up her productions spontaneously, is 
supposed to have been during the reiffn of 
Saturn. He is represented as a feeble and 
infirm old man, with a scythe in his hand, 
or a serpent biting off* its own tail. 

17. Janus, the god of the year, presided 
over the gates of heaven. His temple, 
open in time of war, and closed in time 
of peace, was shut only twice during the 
republic. He had two faces, looking before 
and behind, as at the past and future. 

18. Rhea, the wife of Saturn, called also 
Ops, and by other names, was painted as a 
matron with a castle on her head, drawn 
by lions harnessed to her chariot. 

19. Pluto, the Mnff of the infernal re- 
gions, dwelt in a palace of gloomy mag- 
nificence, excluded from the light of heaven. 
Proserpine, his queen, was the goddess of 
death, and no one could die unless she cut 
off" one of the hairs from his head They 
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are depicted seated on a throne of sulphur, 
^ and riding over the streams of hell. This 
god's countenance was dismal, and he held 
a sceptre in his right hand, and a bunch of 
keys in his left. 

20. Bacchus, the god of the vintage and 
of wine-bibbers, was frequently called 
Lib3r, or yrcc, because wine frees the mind 
from care. He is represented as a plump 
young man, with an effeminate look, 
crowned wiUi vine and ivy leaves, holding 
a thyrsus, or spear, twined with ivy. To 
his chariot were harnessed a lion and a 
ti^er. His rites were performed every 
third year in the night 

21. Hercules belonged to the class of 
deities commonly called inferior. He was 
the son of Jupiter and Alcmena, and famous 
for strength and skill, by which he was 
able to perform the twelve labors imposed 
upon him by Eurystheus. His principal 
exploits were, killing the Nemcean lion, the 
Lemean hydra, the Erjrmanthian boar, the 
brazen-footed stag, the stymphalides,l( vora- 
cious birds,) Diomedes and his horses who 
fed upon hilman flesh, the wild bull of the 
island of Crete, cleansing the Augean sta- 
bles, subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, 
dragging Cerberus, the tiiree-headed dog, 
from hell, carrying off the oxen of the 
three-bodied Geryon, fixing pillars in the 
straits of Gibraltar, bringing off the gold- 
en apples of the Hesperides, and kSling 
their guardian dragon, slaying the giant 
Ant8Bus, and the huge chief Cacus. Her- 
cules is represented as a very muscular 
man, leaning on the club with which he 
slew the lion, and clad in the beast's skin. 

22. Castor and Pollux sprang from Leda's 
egg ; the first was an active wrestler, the 
last excelled m horsemanship. They both 
received the gift of immortality, living and 
dying six months alternately. The temple 
of Castor at Rome was dedicated to these 
twins. They were represented with caps 
upon their heads, riding on white horses, 
a star burning over each. 

23. Pan was the god of shepherds, and 
exclusively a rural deity. He presided over 
fields, valleys, trees and mountainii. Hav- 
ing goats' legs joined to the muscular body 
of a man^ with a dark-colored skiiii horns 



upon his head, and a beard, the gods were 
much amused with his ludicrous appear- 
ance when his fatlier introduced him in 
heaven. He appeared clothed in leopard 
skin, holding a shepherd's crook, and a 
pipe formed of unequal reeds. He was 
supposed to be the author of strange sounds 
heard in solitary places. Hence causeless 
fear was called panic. At his festivals, liis 
Roman priests ran naked through tiie 
streets, lashing all they met with whips. 
Women put uiemselves in the way wil- 
lingly, for it was believed that all females 
who felt the lash would be happy mothers. 

24. iEsculapius, the god of « medicine, 
was worshipped at Rome under the form 
of a serpent, because a serpent was believed 
to be the longest lived of all animals. — A 
few more only, selected from the multitude 
of deities, wiU be noticed here. 

25. The Fauni were believed to cause 
the nightmare. Vertumnus presided over 
merchandise and the change of seasons, 
and had the gift of transformauon. Pomona, 
the goddess of gardens and fruit trees, made 
a vow of perpetual celibacy, and devoted 
herself to the occupation of agriculture. 

26. Flora, the goddess of flowers, was 
a deity acknowledged by the Sabines before 
the foundation of Rome. She is repre- 
sented under the figure of a most beautiful 
woman bearing a horn of plenty, and pro- 
fusely crowned with garlands and flowers. 
The Romans celebrated her festivals in 
the season of flowers, with loose rites. 

27. The temple of Terminus, the god ot 
boundaries, was open at the top. The cele- 
bration of the festivals of Pales, an inferi- 
or goddess of sheep-folds and pastures, was 
distinguished for the spirit of its rustic 
gayety. The peasants perfumed their flocks 
with olive, pine, rosemary, laurel and sul- 
phur. MUd cheese, milk, and boiled wine 
were the offerings, and the worshippers 
finished by leaping over and dancing round $ 
fires made of straw. 

28. The Muses were nine beautiful vir- 
gins who presided over the sciences and 
arts in the following manner: Clio was 
the muse of history ; Euterpe, of music 
and the modulation of sounds ; Thalia, of 
comedy and pastorals ;^Melgomene, of 
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tragedy ; Terpsichore, of dancing ; Erato, 
of poetry, Ijrric, divine, and amatory; 
Polyhymnia, of rhetoric; Calliope, of 
epic poetry ; and Urania, of astronomy. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

SPAIN-SICILY. 

1. A brief account hf^ already been 

fiven of many of the prmcipal tribes of 
urope in the notes to the history of 
Rome, in the peceding portion of this 
work. The ancient European tribes were 
conquered or warred against almost as soon 
as they were discovered by the Romans, 
who, like Julius Cesar, came, saw and 
conauered. When ambition filled the 
minds of the Roman people, no country 
was so poor as to prevent its captivity. 
The meanest, as well as the highest domin- 
ions fell under their power. We are often 
tempted to exclaim with the British chief, 
'■ Can men who possessed such splendid 
palaces at home have envied the humble 
dwelling of Caractacus ? ' 

2. Hispania,orHispani8e,wasthe ancient 
name of Spain. The poets, part of whose 
vocation it is to multiply epithets, called it 
also, Iberia, Hesperia, and Hesperia Ultima. 
The adventurous and mercantile Phoeni- 
cians first discovered Spain, and from their 
hands it passed into the power of the Car- 
thaginians. The Romans, who obtained 
Spain at the termination of the second Car- 
thaginian war, divided the country into d- 
terior and vUerior, hither and farther Spain. 

3. Hispania ulterior was afterwards part- 
ed into Boetica and Lusitania, and Citerior 
was named Tarraconensis. Corduba, now 
Cordova, was the most famous ci^ of 
Boetica. It was situated on the Boetis, 
now the Guadalquiver, and was the birth- 
place of the poet Lucan, and the two 
Senecas. Tarraconensis, whose capital 
was Tarraco, now Tarragona, was fkmous 
for its wines* 

4. The inhabitants were a hardy and 
valiant race, to whom life appeareatobe 
given for mcessant action. When age and 
tnfinnities fell upon them, they voluntarily 



destroyed themselves. The mines of theii 
country jdelded gold and silver ore in abun< 
dance. The Romans employe d forty thou- 
sand men in working them, and are said to 
have received as 3ie proceeds of their 
labor, twen^ thousand drachms daily. 
Quintilian, Martial, Mela and Silius, wenj 
bom in Spain. 

5. Sicil3r* was a delightful island, botli 
from location and fertility. The origmal 
inhabitants of Sicily are feiffned by the 
poets to have been Cyclops, me assistants 
of Vulcan, whose forges were placed upon 
this island. The Sicanians,f a people of 
Spain who passed into Italy, and thence to 
Sicily, gave this island the original name 
of Sicania. 

6. The Siculi, having been driven from 
their settlements in Italy by the Opici, set- 
tled in Sicania, or Sicily, where, having 
conquered the Sicanians, they gave their 
own name to the island. This occurred 
about 1059 years B. C. Three hundred 
years after this, the Greeks and Phoenicians 
settled in Sicily. The Romans came into 
possession of Sicily, which they took irom 
the Carthaginians, their predecessors in 
the place, in the second Punic war. 

7. Syracuse, the most celebrated and 
magnificent of the Sicilian cities, was 
founded by Corinthians. The kingly go- 
vernment was abolished on account of the 
tyranny to which it gave rise in the diflTe- 
rent cities subjected to that form. Syra- 
cuse, however, was governed by Dionysius, 
a talented but tyrannical man, who, al- 



* Sicily, at the southern extremity of Italy, wai 
the largest and most celebrated island in IheMedi- 
terranean sea. Besides its other name;!, it was 
caHed Trinacria and Triquelra. On the plains of 
Enna in this island, Proserpine was gatbcrns 
flowers when stolen away by Pluto. The air ol 
these plains was so filled with the perfume of 
odoriferous plants, that, according to Diodorus, the 
hounds lost their scent in huntin|^ there. Some 
suppose that Sicily originall;^ formed a part of 
Italy, from which it was disjoined by a couvulsiuii 
of nature. 

f The Sicanians were so named from Sicanus, 
their king, or from the river Sicanus, which wa- 
tered their « possessions in Spain. When th^ 
passed into Italy, they conferred the name of then 
native country on it. 
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tliou^h driven from the city more than once 
for his mal-administration, not only found 
means to regain his sceptre, but to transmit 
jt to his soRi 

8. Dionysius the younger was educated 
by Plato ; but he remembered none of the 
precepts of his virtuous master. During 
the exile of Dion, his brother-in-law, he 
married his wife to one of the courtiers, 
and thereby exasperated Dion, who found 
means to raise an army, dethrone Diony- 
sius and recover his Tfife. Dion, who ruled 
over Syracuse with ability and justice, was 
murdered. 

9. Dionysius regained the throne, but 
finally resigned his authority when Timo- 
leon came to Sicily. Marcellus besieged 
and took Syracuse, and subjected the island 
to the Roman sway, 212 years B. C. In 
their mode of life, the Sicilians were very 
luxurious, and the allusion to the SicultB 
menstB, Sicilian banquets, grew into a pro- 
verb. Ceres and Proserpine were the 
rhief deities worshipped in the island. 



CHAPTER LXXll. 

GAUL. 

1. The location and geographical divi- 
sions of ancient Gaul* have been already 
described. It remains to speak of some 
of the habits and peculiarities of the in- 
habitants. They were so warlike that 
their complete subjugation occupied the 
time and skill of Jmius ('ssar for ten 
years. 

"2, The Gauls imagined that they were 
descended from Pluto, the god of the shades, 

* Gallia Belgica, the largest province, was bound- 
ed by Germany, Gallia Narbonensis, and the 
German ocean. It contained the modem country 
of Alsace, Lorraine, and Picardy. with part of the 
low countries of Champagpe and the isle of France. 
Gallia Narbonensis contained what are now Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, Dauphinb and Savoy Grallia 
Aquitania contained the modem Provinces of Poi- 
tou, Santonge, Guienne, Berry, Perigord, Quercy, 
Limasin, Gascony, Auvergne, &c. Gallia Celtica 
contained the present Lyonnois, Touraine, Franche 
Comt^, Senenois, Switzerland, and part of Nor- 
mandy. 



and in consequence of this belief, tliey com^ 
puted time not by days, but by the nimibei 
of nights. Their funerals were the most 
splendid rites among them. Not only valr* 
uable articles were thrown into the names 
which wrapped the pile, but cattle and 
slaves were sacrificed to the departed. 

3. The children of the Gauls never ap- 
peared before their fathers until they were 
able to do military duty. The priests both 
of the Gauls and Britons were termed 
Druidffi, or Druids. They were divided 
into six classes : the Bardi, Euba^es, the 
Vates, the Semnothei, the Sarronides, and 
the SamotheL 

4. The Bardi were held in spreat repute 
by the Gauls. It was their ^ace to sing ' 
to the accompaniment of musical instru-* 
ments, the praises of the heroes of the 
country. Like all the orders of Gallic 
priests, the people almost paid them adora- 
tion, and at their sight two hostile and 
contesting armies would lay down their 
weapons and submit to their orders. They 
censured as well as eulogized the people, 
whom their reproaches depressed as much 
as their praises elevated. 

5. The life of the Druids was distin- 
guished by rigid and austere self-denial. 
They were clad in a tunic which came a 
little below the knees. The chief author- 
ity was vested in them, and they declared 
war or peace as they chose. They had the 
right even of deposing kings when they 
considered them unfit from any cause to 
wield the sceptre. 

6. They appointed maffistrates to pre- 
side over the cities, and uieir approbation 
was necessary to make the choice of a king 
valid. They taught the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls ; they believed in 
the innnortality of the soul, and pretended 
to a knowledge of fiiturity. They asserted 
that the ftiture was made manifest to them, 
and drew omens from their observation of 
the heavens. 

7. In their sacrifices, they observed the 
inhuman custom of immolating men, which 
the Roman emperors prohibited with but 
partial success. Members of all ranks and 
classes of the community were allowed to 
be candidates to Uie sacerdotal offices ; but 
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few would consenU for the sake of power, 
to undergo the painful severities imposed 
upon them by the rules of the order, and 
to pursue a course of study lasting ten or 
fifteen years, by which alone they could 
acquire all the maxims of the druidical re- 
ligion. Their name, as has been mention- 
ed, was derived from the Greek word {drus) 
meaning oak, because the deep recesses of 
iilent and majestic forests were the favorite 
retreat of the Druids. 

8. The inhabitante were calculated by 
their appearance to strike terror into the 
hearts of tiiose before whom tliey presented 
themselves with hostile intentions. Gigan- 
tic and muscular, their eyes illumined with 
the fire of ferocity and daring, trained to 
arms from childhood, and obedient to im- 
pulse and the orders of their Druids, they 
formed a strong contrast to the Romans. 
Tlie Celtic Gauls permitted their hair to 
grow to an extraordinary length, which 
gave them a terrific appearance, and pro- 
cured for them the epithet comata. The 
inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul, who were 
admitted to the rights of Roman citizens, 
and wore the toga, were thence called 
to^ata, 

9. The men of Gallia Narbonensis had 
coverings for the thiffhs, and were thence 
named braccata. If me old inhabitants of 
Gaul differed greatly from the ancient Ro- 
mans, they were yet more unlike the pres- 
ent inhabitants of France, and the greatest 
dissimilarity prevails between the modem 
and ancient city of Paris. 

JO. The city now called Paris, was a 
town of Belgic Gaul, situated at the junc- 
tion of the Sequana and Matrona, (the 
Seine and Mame,) It was called Lutetia 
from the clay (liUum) which abounded in 
ils vicinity. It was adorned and defended 
by fortifications erected by Julius Ccesar, 
and was thence sometimes called the city 
of Julius. It was for some time the resi- 
dence of Julian the apostate. 

11. The Pranks, who originally inhabited 
a small district upon the right bank of the 
Rliine, gradually gained possession of Gaul, 
and gave it the name of France. The 
Pranks are thought to have been a confed- 
eration of different tribes, who, upon the 



mvasion of Germany by the Unmans, 
united against them and took the name of 
Franks^ or freemen. The Salii and Aiisu- 
arii, the two most formidable of the clans, 
composing the band of Franks, invaded 
Gaul between the years 234 and 254 A. C, 
but were exposed to a decided defeat by tho 
Romans under Aurelian, then in liis mili- 
tary tribuneship. They held undisputed 
possession of a part of the country, 264 
A. C. Previous to Clovis, the first note J 
king of the French, who died 511 A. C, 
there reiffned over the Pranks, Phaj^amond, 
Clodio, MerovBBUs and ChUderic. 



CHAPTER LXXIIl. 

GERMANY— BRITAIN. 

1. It has been conjectured, from a simi- 
larity in religion and manners, that the 
Germans hadthe same origin as tlie Gauls. 
Germany, when a part of the Roman em- 
pire, was bounded on the nortli by tjie 
Codanian gulf or sea, now the Baltic ; on 
the south, by IlTyricum and part of Daria, 
on the east, by European Sarmatia, and on 
the west by Gaul. 

2. The Germans were warlike and 
hardy, and tlieir institutions were inimical 
to luxury and effeminacy. The youth wijre 
trained to arms, and early imbued with a 
veneration for military abilities. In fact, 
the heroes and warriors of Germany were 
regarded by the inhabitants as almost 
equal to the gods. No temples were 
erected to their deities. 

3. The respect in which women were 
held by this people is worthy of remark. 
They considered them as superior beings 
to men, and in their whole intercourse with 
the gentler sex displayed a deference and 
delicacy worthy of the age of chivalry. 
Julius CfiBsar invaded Germany, where his 
arms were successful. Tacitus has accu- 
rately described the customs of the ancient 
Grermans. 

4. The differenttribesof Germany were 
all powerful. Among the most noted were 
the Suevi, who inhabited the country be- 
tween the Elbe and the Vistula ; the Cim* 
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bri, who, It will be remembered, invaded 
taly, and were defeated by Marius ; the 
Saxons, the Frisii, who dwelt in the coun- 
try now Friesland, and the Quadi, whose 
country is now called Moravia. 

5. These tribes were distinguished for an 
ardent love of their country, for a desire 
uf conquest, and for an unshrinking spirit 
which no misfortune could subdue. They 
were no sooner apparently conquered, than 
they rose in arms again, and, to borrow an 
expression of lord Clarendon, used in refer- 
ence to a different people, they could en- 
dure to be conquered much longer than the 
Romans could endure to conquer. They 
in time became the conquerors of Europe, 
to which they gave boUi laws and man- 
ners. 

6. The first inhabitants of Britain are 
supposed to have been Celts. The very 
name of Britain was unknown to the Ro- 
mans until the time of Julius C©sar, who 
invaded it fifty-five years B. C. His sol- 
diers were for a long time unwilling to 
embark for the island, imagininff that 
they were actually leaving the world. The 
wild Britons, whose bodies were clad in 
the sldns of beasts and disfigured by paint, 
seemed the fit representatives of supernat- 
ural beings. They had chariots m bat- 
tle. 

7. The worship of the Britons was simi- 
lar to that of the Gauls, and their priests 
had the same name and functions. They 
were patriotic, and energetic. The coun- 
try was called Britain from hritj a word in 
their language signifying paint, which they 
used upon their persons. The Angles, one 
of the tribes that conquered the island in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, gave it the 
name of England. 

8. It is impossible to ascertain the date 
of the first settlement of the Gauls or Gaels 
in Britain. The Phoenicians, at a very 
early period, carried on a trade with the 
inhabitants of Cornwall for tin ; but they 
were only acquainted with the coasts of 
Wales. The Romans have transmitted to 
us the first authentic account of the Bri- 
tons. 

9. The history of Julius Caesar's first in- 
vasion of the island, and the successes of the 



various leaders who succeeded him, have 
been already detailed, ^gricola systemat- 
ically improved the conquest, and obtained 
more security for the inhabitants, by de- 
feating the Scots, and forming a chain of 
forts to guard against their incursions from 
the frith of Clyde to that of Forth. To 
Adrian the natives were indebted for the 
erection of the wall between the river Tyne 
and the frith of Solway. 

10. Severus added new and admiralle 
fortifications to the wall, 208 years A. C 
And the inhabitants enjoyed uninterrupted 
tranquillity until the Romans relinquished 
the province in the year 426 A. C. Dur- 
inff the reign of Nero, London is describ- 
ed as a populous and flourishing town, en- 
joying a brisk trade. It was ttien called 
Londmium. 

11. The interior of Caledonia, or Scot- 
land, was but little known to the Romans, 
who termed it Britannia barbara, and 
rarely penetrated into it The inhabitants 
were tall and muscular, and their reddish 
hair proclaimed their German origin. The 
Picts, so called from their custom of paint- 
ing their bodies, were Scythians, a colony 
of whom settled in Scotland. Ireland was 
called Hibemia, Ibemia, Juvema, Iris, 
Hierna, Ogygia and Ivernia, by the an- 
cients. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

SARMATIA— SCYTHIA, &c 

1. The boundaries of Sarmatia have been 
already given. The inhabitants were often 
confounded with the Scythians, from whom 
it is necessary to distinguish them. The 
Sarmatians were warlike and possessed of 
undaunted courage. Continually in mo- 
tion, and inured to heat as well as cold, 
their bodies arrived at a wonderful state 
of strength and health. 

2. They were very licentious and rude. 
Their chosen dwelling-place was the moun 
tains, theur food, milk mixed with horses* 
blood. The chariots they used in war were 
their only habitations in peace, which, witn 
them, was seldom of long duration. They 
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delighted in battle, to which they rushed 
uttering horrible cries, as frightful to the ear 
as their painted bodies were terrific to the 
eye. These were the people who, under 
the names of Huns, Vandals, Goths, and 
Alans, finally ruined the Roman empire in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

3. Scvthia was a country the boundaries 
of whicli were unknown to the Romans, 
and which was generally divided into Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic. A slight geographical 
view of it has been presented. Its north- 
ern parts were uninhabited from the sever- 
ity of the climate. The Scythians were 
divided into tribes ; but they were a migra- 
tory race, and had no cities. 

4. Some writers have represented the 
Scythians as having attained that degree 
of moderation and content which other na- 
tions in vain attempt to reach by study. 
Money possessed no attractidh in their eyes, 
and the luxury of dress they despised. 
Clothing themselves in the skins of cattle, 
inured to sustain almost incredible fatigue, 
they yet fed upon milk ; and their temper- 
ance preserved their health uninjured after 
the most arduous campaigns. 

5. Others represent them as ferocious in 
the extreme, as feeding, without scruple, 
upon the flesh of the enemies they had 
sacrificed, and quaffing their blood m tri- 
umph and delight ; as murdering incautious 
travellers whose bodies they destroyed, re- 
serving the skulls as sacrificial vessels to 
be used in the worship of their strange 
deities. 

6. The Scythians descended in force upon 
the southern provinces of Asia, where their 
wild valor was followed by success. A 
memorable irruption took place 624 years 
B. C, which resulted in vie concjuest of 
Asia Minor, of which the Scythians had 
possession for twenty-eight years. They 
even penetrated as rar as Egypt 

7. Their form of government was mo- 
narchical. Nothing can exceed the defe- 
rence they paid to Bieir kings ; it was like 
the worsmp of deities. On the occasion 
of the death of a monarch, his body was 
borne in a procession of the greatest so- 
femnitj through all the proyinces, and final- 

9 



ly received an interment attended with all 
honor. 

8. The Dacians were a warlike nation 
of Germany beyond the Danube, the con- 
quest of whose country, Dacia, was accom- 
plished by the Roman emperor Trajan, 
afler a war of fifteen years. Dacia is now 
divided into the modern countries of Wala 
chia, Transylvania, and Moldavia. Illyris 
became a Roman province by the success 
of the prcBtor Anicius over the Illyrian 
king Gentius. 

9. Scandinavia* was the country of the 
Goths. The name of Goths was applied 
to almost all the barbarous nations who in- 
vaded the Roman empire firom the north, 
and the same characteristics appear to have 
been common to all. The distinctions be 
tween them appear to have been either un 
defined or but little noticed. Having al- 
ready described their various political move- 
ments, an account of their maimers and 
m)rthology may be looked for in a general 
view. 

10. The Gothic or Scandinavian nations 
were all trained to feats of arms, which 
were inculcated by the religion in which 
they placed implicit belief. The rigors of 
their climate which they brought their 
bodies to endure, the contempt of luxury in 
food and raiment which they boasted, the 
stem and thorough self-demal which they 
practised, eminently qualified them to bo 
the conquerors of the Romans, when thev 
burst like an exterminating northern tem- 
pest over Italy. 

11. It is believed that the Scythian and 
Scandinavian nations sprang from the same 
stock. They were all indebted for subsist- 
ence to pasturage and hunting, and for 
excitement to predatory warfare. All paid 
the utmost veneration to their women, and 
depended on the songs of their bards to 
perpetuate their fame, being wholly un^ 
learned and inimical to learmng. 

12. The Scandinavians believed in sa- 

* Scandinavia embraced the whole tract of eoon- 
try now divided into Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Lapland, Finland, &c. The ancients were unac* 
quainted with the boundaries of nations at the ex- 
treme northern parts of the empire, and ima^ned 
that Scandinam was an island. 
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penor power^ which created the world, 
and connected with this was their implicit 
reliance upon fixed fate, hy which all sub- 
lunaij concerns were guided. Their reli- 
gion impressed fighting on them as a duty, 
and they felt assured that death in battle 
enabled the soul to wing its flight at once 
to the halls of Odin. 

Id. In war, the fierce Scandinavian ex- 
ulted, he triumphed in his contempt of dan- 
gers, and as life was fleeting from him, he 
spent his last breath in rehearsing the 
scenes of carnage through which he had 
passed undaunted and victorious, and the 
names of the warriors who had fallen be- 
neath his arm. Thus living and thus dying, 
he felt sure of partaking of the pleasures 
of Valhalla, where fighting, and at intervals 
carousing upon beer draiuc firom the skulls 
of their enemies, were the occupations of 
the blessed. The coward never entered 
Odin's hall. 

14. Odip was the principal deity of the 
Scandinavians. His appearance was terri- 
ble, his joys were vengeance, death and 
battle. Frea, by Odin, was the mother of 
the various ana less powerful divinities. 
Of these were Thor, who continually car- 
ried on a war with certain evil-minded 
giants led bjr Loke, and the celebrated vir- 
gins who ministered to departed heroes. 
The Scandinavians, in many customs, re- 
sembled the aborigines of America, par- 
ticidarly in their death songs. 

15. Though there is a very great resem- 
blance to be traced between the customs 
and manners of the Scandinavians and 
those of the ancient Germans, yet we must 
by no means conclude that their origin was 
the same. The ancient inhabitants of 
Germany and Gaul sprang from the Celt®, 
who inhabited most of the European 
•<»untnes south of the Baltic before the 
i^irruption of the Scandinavian tribes and 
'Bations. 

16. Horace has warmly eulogized the fe- 
QBile Goths, and that nation in particular 
had always the reputation of being hospita- 
ble, generous, and well-disposed to the 
study of philosophy. Their government 
was a monarchy. Their disposition led 
-them to make frequent inroads on tiie pos* 



sessions of their neighbors, holding the an- 
cient maxim of the supeiiority of might 
over right Their weapons were lances 
and hatchets, which they used as missiles. 
They permitted, nay, even encouraged 
polygamy. 

17. Among the Heruli there were some 
singular observances. Persons arrived at 
a certain age were killed, and the bodies 
lying on a funeral pile, reduced to ashes. 
Those wives who refused to strangle them- 
selves on the tombs of their deceased hus- 
bands,were regarded universally with aver- 
sion and contempt The Heruli were cele- 
brated for their activity and bravery ; but 
they were infamous for the most shame- 
less and open sensuality. Their govern 
ment was regal ; but the kings possessed 
little power, and were hardly £stinguished 
from their subjects. 

18. The Huns came from the deserts of 
which China #as the southern boundajy. 
Fierce, warlike, and inured to the severities 
of climate, they at first fed upon uncooked 
roots and flesh. They despised all the con- 
veniences of dress and dwelling, and both 
eat and slept on horseback. They were 
ignorant of the existence oif a divinity, and 
had no guide but their fierce passions, which 
they scrupled not to gratify. They violat- 
ed the most solemn oaths entered into with 
the Romans, whenever a chance oflfered of 
successfully invading their territory, and 
could frequently be bribed to turn Uieir arms 
against each other. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

EGYPT 

1. Egypt* was settled and governed tts 
a kingdom at a very early age; but ita 

* Egypt had the Mediterranean sea on the 
north; Arabia on the east, and Libya on the 
west. Egypt is divided into Upper, which lie* 
near the south, Lower Egypt near the Meditf^rra- 
nean, and Middle Egypt, tipper Egypt was ren- 
dered famous by fte city oi Thebes, although 
Lower Egypt was by far the most populous, and 
contained a number of large islands, which, from 
their form, were called by the name of the fourtk 
letter of the Greek alph8l>et. Delta. This countrt 
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primitive history is wrapped in the deepest 
obscurity. Nothing is known concerning 
its first kings after Menes. Menes is sup- 
posed to be the same as Misraim, who is 
mentioned in the Old Testament among 
the sons of Ham. Menes founded the 
Egyptian empire 2188 years B. C, or, ac- 
cording to recent writers, 2800 B.^ C. 

2. The cliildren of Menes divided the 
land infto four kingdoms, Thebes, Thin, 
Memphis, and Tanais. These flourished 
for several centuries, during which the peo- 
ple became quite civilized; but after the 
union of the ^hfferent kingdoms under one 
government, they relapsed into barbarism 
under the sway of the shepherd kings, which 
endured rather more than two centuries. 
The time of this period of barbarism is be- 
lieved to have been 2084 years B. C. 

3. The Hycsos, or shepherd kings, ac- 
cording to Manetiio, held possession of all 
Lower !^yptfortwo hundred and fiflv-nine 
years. They invaded the country when it 
was governed by Timaus, one of the suc- 
cessors of Menes. Menes was enterpris- 
ing and popular. By tuminff aside the 
course of the Nile, he was enabled to choose 
a site for the city of Memphis within its 

. bed, and to rescue a great part of the coun- 
try, which had previously been a morass, 
from the waters. He instructed his sub- 
jects in theolo^, instituted splendid enter- 
tainments, and introduced luxury. 



was principally fonned by the mud and sand 
washed down by the Nile. The fertility of the 
Egyptian soil originates in the annual inundation 
of the Nile, which gives the face of the country 
tlie appearance of a vast lake, above whose surface 
rise various villaffes and towns. The air is un- 
wholesome, but the population immense, and the 
increase of cattle great. It is asserted that E^pt 
At one time contained twenty thousand cities. 
Taebcs was the principal city of Thebais, and 
famou? for its hundred gates^ from which it was 
named Hecatompylos. In its days of glory, it 
sent forth two hundred chariots and twenty thou- 
sand fitting men firom each gate. Even in the 
a|^e of Juvenal, few traces remained of these. The 
rums of the Egyptian cities yet fill the beholder 
with wonder— <tne vast temples, obelisks and co- 
lumns are of mconceivable vastness and majesty. 
Memphis was on the western banks of the river 
Nile, above the Delta. Near this city were raised 
those prodigious pyramids which are yet the won- 
ders of the woricf. 



4. In a very remote period, Athotes L 
was king in the country of Thebes, and at 
his death received divine honors under the 
form of Mercury. Of his successors for a 
long time, it is only known that his two 
sons divided the kingdom between them at 
his death. Venephes, king of Thin, was 
the builder of some pyramids, and during 
his reiffn and that of his successors, there 
was a dreadful famine and pestilence. 

5. Tosorthos was monarch of Memphis 
at no very distant period from Menes ; but 
the exact date is, ofxiourse, unknown. Tra- 
dition has ascribed to him the invention of 
architecture and writing, and he was styled 
iEsculapius from his knowledge of medi- 
cine. Of the condition of Tanais, during 
this time, we have received no knowledge 
from antiquity, and but littie dependence 
can be placed on the accounts of the other 
kingdoms. These events occurred previ- 
ously to the calling of Abraham, 1921 years 
B. C. 

6. Under the head of Sacred History 
will be detailed the life and adventures of 
Abraham, who entered Egypt the year after 
the famine in Canaan. Nitocris and Sesos- 
tris, the former a female, the latter a male 
sovereign, ruled over Egjrpt at this epoch. 
Nitocris began her reign at Memphis, 1678 
years B. C. She extended her kingdom 
by the addition of some other possessions. 
A few imagine that the reign of Sesostris 
preceded that of Nitocris. 

7. The brother of Nitocris, her prede- 
cessor on the throne, was an Ethiopian, 
who was assassinated by the Egyptians. 
His sister, on ascending the throne, burned 
to avenge his death, and contrived the 
means of doing so privately. She built a 
subterranean banqueting-hall, gloomy but 
splendid, and having singled out her vic- 
tims, invited them to feast beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. 

8. Here the deluded Egyptians gave 
themselves up to pleasure. The sin^larity 
of the scene of their revel gave a wild tone 
to their merriment The place seemed m 
reality fitter for a tomb than a palace. It 
was shortly to become so. While a smile 
was upon each lip, and the wine cup in 
each hand, a loud, strange sound startied 
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tne assembly. Conjecture was at a loss to 
explain its meaning. 

9. Through a door which was flung for- 
cibly wide open, rushed a current of chill 
air, and, with the noise of thunder, in an 
mstant after, a river which the vengeful 
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queen had turned mto a secret passage, 
came pourinff in upon the banquet hall 
The beautiftu but cruel Nitocris knew, by 
the dead hush following the deluge, that 
the work of death was complete. She 
eluded the immediate resentment of the 
people, and preserved her power. 

10. Sesostris was one of the most noted 
and victorious of all the E^ptian kings. 
With a forethought of his niture great- 
ness, his father made all the males bom on 
the same day with Sesostris, the compan- 
ions of that prince, and educated them in 

i&\e same manner. Thus Sesostris found 
himself, on arriving at maturity, encircled 
by a band of faithful followers, with whose 
minds and habits he was perfectly familiar, 
and to whom his own ideas and wishes were 
equally manifest 

11. iSesostris, on succeeding to his 
father's throne, having divided his king- 
dom into thirty-six districts, detennined to 
become conqueror of the world, and ac- 
cordingly left his dominions with an army 
consisting of six hundred thousand foot, 
twenty-four thousand horse, and twenty- 
seven thousand armed chariots. After con- 
quering Lybia, Ethiopia, Arabia, and the 
islands of uie Red sea, he is said to have 
penetrated Asia, and pushed his conquests 
to a very great extent 



12. He subdued the Tbracians m Eu- 
rope, and that his successes might be long 
remembered, he erected columns in various 
countries which he had subdued, each bear- 
ing this inscription: * Sesostris, the king 
of kings, has conquered this territory by his 
arms.' His insolence and unfeeling con- 
duct toward his conquered enemies, have 
been deservedly denounced. He harnessed 
the unhappy princes he had taken 6aptive, 
four abreast, and forced them to drag hia 
triumphal chariot to the temple. 

13. On his return with gratified ambition, 
Sesostris devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his native land, the increase of its 
revenues, the encouragement of the fine 
arts, and the embellishment of the cities. 
He is said to have erected one hundred 
temples to the gods, in gratitude for his 
distinguished victories. He raised earthen 
hills for the erection of cities in which the 
inhabitants might be undisturbed by the 
inundations of Uie Nile, and he dug some 
canals near Memphis to facilitate naviga- 
tion. Finding himself in his old age, 
grown blind and infirm, and unable from 
pride to continue to exist, this monarch, 
after a reign of forty-four years, committed 
suicide. The accounts of his reign and 
conquests are, at best, but of doubtful au« 
thenticity, and must be received with cau- 
tion. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

EGYPT— CONTINUEDw 

1. Pheron ii believed to have succeeded 
Sesostris. Rameses Tub^ete is thought to 
have been the king whose dreams were 
explained by Joseph. The history of Jo- 
seph most properly belongs to sacred his- 
tory, and yet, as he was an Egyptian ruler, 
it will be touched upon here. 

2. The whole story of Joseph exempli- 
fies the wisdom and benevolence of God. 
Hated unjustly by his brethren, who were 
exasperated at the humble tokens of love 
bestowed upon him by their father Jacob, 
they sold hun to some merchants as a slave, 
and he was again piuxhased j\^Eo)'^ by 
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Potiphar, an officer of the king, who was 
termed Pharaoh, a name common to the 
Egyptian monarchs. 

3. When, having escaped the dangers 
with which the resentment of Potiphar's 
wife threatened him, and having risen into 
favor with the king, from his wise inter- 
pretation of dreams, and his subsequent 
good conduct, his treatment»of his brethren 
when they came to purchase com, showed 
the untouched goodness and gentleness of 
his heart After having invited his father 
and brethren into Egypt, he allotted thein 
a fertile portion of the country, where their 
circumstances were flourishing. 

4. The death of Joseph took place 1635 
years B. C. Within forty years after this 
event, arose a king (Pharaoh,) who proved 
the cruel oppressor of the Israelites. Not- 
withstanding his cruel order by which hi^ 
people were to drown every new-bom son 
among the Hebrews, they waxed numerous 
and mighty. This very command proved 
the means of preparing for them a deliverer 
in the person of Moses, who was exposed 
in a basket of bulrushes, found by the 
king's daughter, and educated at the court. 
He led them from bondage. 

5. Pharaoh pursued the retreating Isra- 
elites, as, under the guidance of Moses and 
the protection of God, they found a path 
over the bottom of the Red sea, with a wall 
of waters on each side. The host of the 




tyrant was overwhelmed by the return of 
tne waves to their accustomed resting- 
place. Apophis is supposed to have been 
this Phaxaoik 



6. Amosis, Amenophis II. and othei 
monarchs of Egypt, were conquerors and 
warriors; but no particulars concerning 
them are extant, and the whole history of 
their period is involved in uncertainty. 
Moeris,* an Egyptian monarch, benefited 
his countrjT greatly by causing the excava- 
tion of an immense pit to receive the wa- 
ters of the Nile during an excessive inun- 
dation, and to serve as a reservoir from 
which supplies of water might be drawn 
during a time of drought 

7. Hermes Trismegistus was a pnest 
and philosopher of Egypt, from whom his 
countr3anen learned the cultivation of the 
olive, the measurement of land, and the 
art of deciphering and writing hieroglyph- 
ics. He is said to have composed thirty 
books of theology, medicine and geogra- 
phy, from which the Theogonia of Sancho- 
niatiion, the Phoenician, was principally 
taken. He added five days to the year, 
which previously contained but three hun- 
dred and sixty. 

8. Amosis is noted for having abolished 
human sacrifices, and for being the con- 
queror of Heliopolis,f the ancient capital of 
Lower Egypt Actisanes, a king of Ethi- 
opia, united Egypt with his own country, 
and governed the people of both nations 
with ability and equi^. He seized the 
robbers who infested Egypt, and had their 
noses cut off, after which he banished them 

to the extremity of the desert between j 
Syria and Egypt, where he erected a town 
for them, and, to perpetuate their disgrace, 
called it Rhinocolura. 

9. A Memphite, named Cetes, of ignoble 
birth, but of an able mind, who ascended 
the Egyptian throne, was passed upon the 
people as a sorcerer by their priests, who 
attributed to him the power of transforma- 
tion. The Greeks called this monarch 
Proteus. Paris and Helen, on their way 



* The lake he dug was two hundred and twenty 
miles m circumference, and ip^it were two pyra- 
mids six hundred feet high, one half of which 
was above the surface of the water, the other 
half beneath. Modem travellers inform us that 
its circumference is about fifleen leagues. 

t Now Matarea. It contained a famous temple 
dedicated to the sun, and an oracle of Apolk>. 
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to Troy, having been driven on the coasts 
of Egypt by a storm, were ordered by Cetes 
to leave his kingdom as soon as he was 
made aware of the nature of the crime 
which Paris had conmiitted. 

10. Shishak, another Egyptian king, 
erected many temples and cities, caused 
canals to be cut, and conquered Jerusalem, 
spoiling its temple. Rameses was of a 
miserly nature. Religious ceremonies and 
public improvements did not diminish his 
treasures, which at his death were found to 
amount to four hundred thousand talents. 
Both Rameses and Shishak are by many 
writers supposed to be the same as Sesos- 
tris ; but Sesostris appears to have lived at 
a yet more distant period. 

11. Menmon or Amenophis IV. was a 
monarch of great renown, who made a 
successful expedition against the Bactrians. 
His gigantic statue, when the rays of the 
rising sun fell upon it, uttered a strain of 
pleasing melody; but the sunset beams 
drew forth a sound of sorrow. Strabo, who 
testifies the truth of this, confessed himself 
unable to distinguish whether the sound 
proceeded from 3ie base of the statue or 
the people who surrounded it. It was dis- 
mantled by Cambyses when he conquered 
Egypt. 

12. After Thuoris, who, by losing the 
Egyptian possessions in the east, confined 
Egypt within its original boundaries, that 
country was separated into several small 
kingdoms, and remained so divided for the 
space of more than forty years. In the 
period which intervened between the years 
752 and 490 B. C, Egypt was governed 
by Sabbacon, Tharaca, Pharaoh Necho, 
Psammenitus, and some other monarchs. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

EGYPT— CONTIN UED. 

1. Sabbacon was a king of Ethiopia who 
jnvaded Egypt, killed Nechus, one of its 
kings, burnt Bocchoris, another monarch, 
and forced the blind Anysis to retire for 
safety into the dangerous and unwholesome 
morasses. His reign in Egypt was cha- 



racterized by ability and justice, and he 
returned to Ethiopia, relinquishing his con- 
quest because he could not determine to 
slay the priests, in obedience to the reputed 
suggestion of the tutelar deity of Thebes. 

2. Tharaca, the Tirhaka of the sacred 
writings, made war upon Sennicheri^^, the 
famous Assyrian monarch. At the end of 
his reign, there was an anarchy of two 
years' duration, and an aristocracy of twelve 
governors, which lasted fifteen years. Pha- 
raoh Necho, invading Assyria and Judea, 
killed king Josiah, took Jerusalem, and 
made Jehoiachim king, after having im- 
mured Jehoahaz in a dungeon. 

3. Psammenitus had possessed the throne 
but six months when Cambyses, king of 
Persia, invaded the kingdom, 525 years 
B. C. Psammenitus was twice beaten at 
Pelusium* and Memphis. Cambyses, being 
well acquainted with the superstitions of 
the Egyptians, placed in the front of his 
army a number of cats and dogs, animals 
which he knew the Egyptians worshipped 
as divinities, and whom they refused to 
kill, preferring to be themselves conquered. 

4. The loss of his kingdom so early, and 
the indignities which Cambyses heaped 
upon the gods of his country, powerfully 
aflfected Psammenitus, although treated by 
the conqueror with courtesy and kindness. 
He could not rest content with this, and 
planned a revolt against Cambyses, which 
that conqueror discovered, and forced the 
Egyptian to swallow a quantity of bull's 
blood, in consequence of which he died. 

5. Four hundred and t|^rteen years 
B. C, Amyrthifius, with the aid of the 
Greeks, defeated the Persians under IH- 
rius Nothus, a distant successor of Cam- 
byses, and restored the independence 
of Egypt, which it maintained under the 
government of eight kings, viz: Psam- 
meticus, whose reign commenced 408 B. C; 
Nephereus, 396 ; Acoris, 389 ; Psammathis, 
37o; Nepherites, four months, and Nec- 



* Pelusium was situated near one of the mouths 
of the Nile, called from it Pelusian. Its neigh 
borhood abounded in swamps and marshes. It 
was celebrated for its manufacture of linen stuffs, 
and was the key to Egypt on the Phoenician side. 
For this reason it was strongly fortified and gar« 
risoned. It is now cgljlj?^ JPi^€ij43i$l Ji n^ 
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tanebis, 375 ; Tachos, or Teos, 363 ; and 
Nectanebus, 361. 

6. Under the last king, the Egyptians 
were conquered by Ochus, king of Per- 
sia, 350 B. C. During his invasion of 
Egypt, he despoiled the temples and mur- 
dered the priests. He was himself poison- 
ed by his chief minister. Egypt now re- 
mained thirty years enslaved to Persia, at 
tlie expiration of which time, Alexander 
the Great conquered it, 332 years B. C. At 
the death of Alexander, Ptolemy Lagus, 
who had been appointed its governor, 
founded the dynas^ of Ptolemies or Lagi- 
dae, 323 years B.C. 

7. The reiffn of Ptolemy Lagus was 
prosperous and active. Previous to assum- 
ing the title of king of Egypt, he had sub- 
dued Sjrria, Phcenicia, andJ erusalem. From 
the latter place he led one hundred thou- 
sand captives to people the city of Alex- 
andria, which then became the capital of 
his dominions. These people he attached 
by manifold acts of kindness, and by be- 
stowing on them the greatest benefits. He 
then subdued Cyprus. 

8. Demetrius and Antiffonus disputing 
his riffht to the provinces of Sjnria, Ptolemy 
turned his victorious arms on them. The 
Rhodians, grateful for the aid he lent them 
in the war with their common enemies, 
bestowed upon hin^ the name of Soter, or 
Savior. The love of arms and conquest 
did not prevent him from attending to the 
domestic interests of the people. On 
learning that the bay of Alexandria was 
difficult of access, he erected a light-house 
to ffuide homeward-bound vessels in the 
nipit time. 

9. The light-house was built upon Pharos, 
a small island in the bay of Alexandria, 
about seven furlongs from the continent. 
)t was connected with the Egyptian shore 
by Dexiphanes, who erected a causeway 
for that purpose, 284 years B. C. The 
light-house, which was termed the tower 
of Pharos, was planned by the architect 
Sostratus. It was built of pure white mar- 
ble, and was visible at the distance of one 
hundred miles. 

10. The tower of Pharos was considered 
one of the seven wonders of the world, 



and cost the Egyptian king eight hundred 
talents, which, if Attic, are equivalent to 
more than 165,000 pounds Enfflish, if Al- 
exandrian, to more* than 330,000 pounds. 
Ptolemy caused this inscription to be placed 
on it: *King Ptolemy to the gods, the 
saviors, for the benefit of mariners.' This 
inscription, however, was only carved in 
mortar, which decayed in a short time, and 
falling away, discovered an inscription 
deeply cut m the marble by the architect, 
who was determined that me fame of the 
builder should outlive that of the projector. 
The architect's inscription was as follows : 
< Sostratus, the Cnidian, to the gods, the 
saviors, for the benefit of mariners.' 

11. Ptolemy also encouraged literature. 
He establishea a society called the Museum, 
the members of which, being supported at 
the public expense, occupied themselves in 
the pursuit of philosophy, and in forwarding 
the progress of the sciences and liberal arts. 
This monarch was the founder of the fa- 
mous Alexandrian library. 

12. Not only was Ptolemy Lagus emi- 
nent as a successfiil commander, and a 
wise and enterprising monarch, but his 
abilities as a writer nave also been the 
subject of much commendation, and it is 
to be regretted that none of his works have 
descended to us. The loss of his history 
of Alexander the Great, admired and valu- 
ed for its accuracy and elegance, is greatly 
to be deplored. He died in 3ie eighty-fourth 
year of his age, after a briHiant reign of 
thirty-nine years, 284 years B. C 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

EGYPT— CONTINUED. 

1. The sectnd Ptolemy was a son of La- 
gus, who, for the ten years preceding his 
sole occupation of the throne, 284 years 
b. C, had been admitted to share it witlj 
his father. Ptolemy II. was called Phila- 
delphus, or lover of his brother, in derision, 
because he killed two of his brethren. He 
no sooner ascended the throne than he gave 
evidence of the possession of great abili- 
ties. Well knowing the advantages re- 
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suiting from alliances between powerful 
nations, he solicited the friendship of the 
Romans soon after their conquest of Pyr- 
rhus and the Tarentines. 

2. The Romans received the ambassa- 
dors of Philadelphus with marked atten- 
tion, and sent four senators to his court to 
pay him respect, and assure him of their 
good disposition towards him. These men 
proved their integrity and disinterestedness 
bj' refusing tiie golden crowns and presents 
which were offered them. Magas, king 
of Cyrene,* the brother of the E^ptian 
monarcli, revolted at the instigation of 
Antiochus, king of Svria, Tranquillity was 
restored by the death of Ma^. 

3. When Antiochus married Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptolemy, that monarch, 
undeterred by his years, accompanied her 
to the court of the Syrian kinff, and was a 
conspicuous person at the celebration of 
the nuptials. He greatly lamented the 
death of Arsinoe, his sister anJ wife, and 
he planned a magnificent and curious mon- 
ument to her memory. The execution 
of his project he intrusted to Dinocrates, 
an architect of Macedonia, who was patron- 
ised by Alexander the Great. 

4. This man offered to cut mount Athos 
into the form of u giant holding a city in 
one hand, and in 9ie other a basin, into 
which all the streams of the mountain 
were to flow. Alexander refused to en- 
courage this proposal, which seemed too 
chimerical ; but, respecting the genius of 
the architect, he employed him on the 
buildings and embellishments of Alexan- 
dria. 

' 5. Dinocrates entered with eagerness into 
the plans of Philadelphus, and commenced 
the erection of a temple to Arsinoe. They 
proposed to suspend the body of the queen 
in air by means of loadstones, in the inte- 
rior of a building of vast size and funereal 
magnificence. The death of both the artist 
ana his patron, put an end to a work which 



* Cyrene was a celebrated city of Libya, to 
which Aristaeus, one of the early settlers there, 
gave the name of his mother. It was eleven miles 
distant from the Mediterranean sea, and capital of 
Uiat country, called PentapolU, from the five cities 
it contained. 



would have been the glory of Egypt, and 
the wonder of the world to all ages. 

6. The reign of Philadelphus was dis- 
tinguished for the encouragement afforded 
to industry, useful knowledge, the liberal 
arts, and commerce. The inhabitants of 
neighboring countries were induced by the 
most brilliantprospects, to settle by crowds 
in Egypt The king, by means of two 
immense fleets, one upon me Red, the other 
on the Mediterranean sea, made his king- 
dom the mart of the worid. TMrty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-nine 
cities flourished beneath his sway. 

7. His army consisted of two hundred 
thousand foot soldiers, and forty thousand 
mounted men ; of three hundred elephants, 
and two hundred armed chariots. He was 
called the richest monarch of his time, and 
with justice, for his treasury was found to 
contain at his death, two hundred millions 
sterling. He 'was the patron of many 
learned men, among whom we may not^e 
Euclid and Theocritus. The Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, called, from 
being the work of seventy persons, the 
Septuagint, is said to have been done in 
his age. 

8. The son of Philadelphus succeeded 
to his father's throne, 246 years B. C. Be- 
ing apprised of the ill treatment which his 
sister Berenice received from Antiochus 
Theus, he resolved to punish him, and liis 
progress through Syria and Cilicia was 
rapid and victorious, and only stopped by a 
sedition at home, which he was forced to 
return and quell. 

9. He brought back with him to Egypt 
immense riches, and among other thmgs 
of value, twenty-five hundred statues of 
Egyptian deities, which Cambyses had 
carried off" to Persia. The zeal of the 
Egyptian monarch in the cause of their 
religion was acknowledged by his subjects 
in the name of Evergetes which they gave 
him. During the latter part of the reign 
of Evergetes, the Jews refused to pay tSe 
annual tribute of twenty silver talents 
which had been imposed upon tlieir an 
cestors. 

10. Ptolemy Evergetes was an ally of 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, wh<»n he as 
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fiiflted against the members of the Achsean 
league. The defeat of that monarch was 
a source of mortification to the E^ptian 
king, who was forced to offer his fhend an 
asylum at his court Evergetes was a 
great patron of learning, and was well 
spoken of, even by his natural enemies. He 
is reported to have given the Athenians 
fifteen talents for permission to make trans- 
lations from the original manuscript dra- 
mas of -^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des. He died 021 years B. C, after a reign 
of twenty-five years. 

1 1. Evergetes was succeeded by his son, 
221 years B. C. The new monarch was 
ironically named PkUopater^ lover of his 
father, from a strong presumption that he 
had poisoned Evergetes. His reiffn com- 
menced with disastrous proofs of his ava- 
rice, jealousy, and suspicion. He succes- 
sively destroyed his mother, his wife, his 
sister, and his brother. 

12. His extravagance and licentiousness 
were unbounded. He appeared in the 
streets of Alexandria with the dress and 
gestures of a bacchanal, and again as a 
priest of Cybele. There broke upon his 
ear, however, while he revelled, the trum- 
pet notes of war. Antiochus was his an- 
tagonist At the heati of a numerous and 
finely equipped army, he penetrated the 
kingdom of Syria, which, if he had used 
liis successes with prudence, he might have 
annexed to his Egyptian territories. 

13. At Jerusalem the Jews prevented 
him by force from polluting the interior of 
their temple with his presence, and for this 
behavior on their part, he resolved to sacri- 
fice the whole nation to his resentment 
He assembled an immense number of them 
on a large plain, and exposed, them to be 
crushed under foot by his elephants. But 
these noble creatures, instead of injuring 
the Jews, turned upon the Egyptian spec- 
tators, a circumstance which made so pow- 
erful an impression on Philopater that he 
afterwtfrds treated the Jewish nation with 
extreme kindness. 

14. The Romans renewed their alliance 
with the E^ptians during the reiffn of 
Philopater. He at length died in the Siirty- 
eeventn year of his age, 204 years B. C. 



His death was the consequence of his con 
tinual intemperance and excesses. His 
reign lasted seventeen years. As soon as 
he was dead, the Egyptians seized upon 
the companions of his hours of luxury 
and guilty ease, put them to death, and 
dragged them through the streets of Alex- 
andria. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

EGYPT— CONTINUED. 

1. The fifth Ptolemy, although but four 
years old, immediately ascended the throne 
upon his father's deatL During the period 
of his minority, the government was pru- 
dently administered by Sosicius and Aris- 
tomenes, who caused Antiochus to relin- 
quish the provinces of Syria and Pales- 
tine, which he had conquered in war. 

2. On the conclusion of the second Punic 
war, the Romans sent an embassy to renew 
their friendly alliance with Effypt On this 
occasion, Aristomenes offered to relinquish 
the protection and guidance of the young 
king to the Romans ; but they, with natter- 
ing encomiums, confirmed the regent in his 
authority. Aristomenes made a treaty of 
alliance with the Achaians, and convinced 
the Egyptians of his integrity, sound poli- 
cy, and steady ability in the discharge of 
the complicated and various duties of gov- 
ernment. 

3. The minority of the young monarch 
had now expired, he being fourteen years 
of age, the Egyptians fixing that as the 
period at which the guardianship of minors 
ceased. The young Ptolemy was saluted 
with the surname of Epiphanes, or the 
illustrious, and was crownea at Alexandria 
with uncommon solemnity, receiving the 
sceptre which Aristomenes, having wielded 
it with honor for ten years, now resigned 
into his hands. 

4. Epiphanes, now master of his actions, 
at once displayed the evil propensities 
which he had inherited from his father. 
Aristomenes, who endeavored to oppose 
the gratification of the king's evil desires 
by the best advice and sagest counsel, was 
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sacrificed to his resentment The cruelties 
of the new monarch excited seditions 
among his subjects, which were quelled by 
the prudence of Polycrates, the best of his 
bad ministers. 

5. Epiphanes was very desirous of pre- 
serving the friendship of the Romans, and, 
for this purpose, offered to assist them with 
money against his father-in-law Antiochus, 
wliom he hated for spreading seditions 
through the very heart of Egypt To Cle- 
opatra, the daughter of Antiochus, he was 
at first attached. Having threatened to 
rob his ministers to obtain treasure for the 
prosecution of a war against Seleucus, 
kinff of Syria, tliey conspured and murder- 
ed him after a reign of twenty-four years, 
180 years B. C. 

6. The son of Epiphanes, Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, so called from his hatred of his 
mother Cleopatra, succeeded his father on 
his throne. He was only six years old at 
the death of Epiphanes, and during the 
mmority of the kmg, the government was 
in the hands of Cleopatra till her death, 
and afterwards administered by a favorite 
eunuch. 

7. Philometor made war against Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, in the course of which he 
fell into tiie hands of his foe, and was kept 
in close confinement This was the signal 
for the Egyptians to elevate to the throne 
the brother of Philometor, Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, a son of Epiphanes, and called also 
Physcon. Antiochus was no sooner aware 
of this, than he poured a powerful army 
into Effypt, drove Phvscon from the throne 
he had usurped, and restored Philometor 
thereto. 

8. Philometor soon comprehended the 
motives of this artful proceeding on the 
part of Antiochua, who held in his posses- 
sion the city of Pelusium, the key to 
Egypt The Egyptian king now invited 
his brother Physcon to share his throne, 
and together they concerted measures to 
defeat Antiochus, who invaded Egypt in 
force, but was checked by the Romans. 

9. No sooner was the storm averted, than 
the brothers began to dispute between 
themselves. Physcon, again driven from 
the throne, and finding few able partisans 



in his own country, betook himself tc 
Rome, where he thought to move the com- 
passion of the Romans by living in an 
obscure manner, and going clad in a 
wretched garb. 

10. The senate settled the controversy 
by giving Libya and Cyrene to Physcon, 
and confirming Philometor in the posses- 
sion of Egypt Physcon was soon dissatis- 
fied with this arrangement, and attempted 
to get Cyprus under his dominion, and the 
Romans, willing to pave the way for tiieir 
own aggrandisement, favored the designs 
of Physcon. 

11. Philometor positively reftised to yield 
to his brother, and fomented civil discord 
in Cyrene, to withdraw his attention from 
Cyprus. In the midst of these contentions, 
however, Philometor died, 145 B. C, after 
a reign distinguished by clemency and 
moderation, leaving Egypt and its depen- 
dencies to Physcon. 
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1. Physqon, who was celled so from hia 
corpulence, ascended the throne on the 
death of his brother, and, having reigned 
conjointly with Philometor, was confinned 
in his authority, although the wife and 
child of the late monarch yet survived him. 
The claims of Cleopatra were urged by the 
Jews ; but the controversy was ended by a 
proposal which came firom Physcon that he 
should marry the queen, and that the son 
of Philometor should mount the throne at 
his uncle's death. 

2. This was agreed to ; Cleopatra and 
Physcon were united, but on the verj' flay 
of their morriage, the t3nrant stabbed her 
son in Cleopatra's arms. This was a pre- 
lude to other acts of infamy. He ordered 
that he should be called Evergetes by his 
subjects, but they unanimously gave him 
the name of Kakergetes, the evil doer, a 
well-merited titie ; for a series of acts of 
oppression and barbarity ffave incontesta- 
ble evidence of a wicked disposition. 

3. The Alexandrians abandoned theii 
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city, -which reeked with the blood of its 
inhabitants, and sought an asylum in 
Greece and Syria, into which they carried 
the arts and professions which had insured 
prosperity to their country. Having repu- 
diated Cleopatra, the Mnff married her 
daughter by Pliilometor, lOcewise named 
Cleopatra. The unremitted exertions of 
his ministers kept the Egyptians in a state 
of tolerable tranquillity, until the murder 
of all the young men of Alexandria, by 
order of Physcon, threw the whole country 
into revolt 

4. Physcon now found himself without 
a single friend, and fled for safety to Cy- 
prus. After his flight, Cleopatra ascended 
tlie throne, and Physcon, fearing that Mem- 
phitis, his son by his sister Cleopatra, 
would be made king by the Alexandrians, 
ordered him to Cyprus, and killed him as 
soon as he set foot upon the island. He 
gave the first intelligence of tliis event to 
Cleopatra, as she was preparing to cele- 
brate her birth day, by sendmg her the 
limbs of Memphitis. 

5. He managed to raise a powerful army, 
with which he entered Egypt and defeated 
Cleopatra, compelling her to seek refuge 
with her eldest daughter Cleopatra, who 
had married Demetrius, king of Syria. 
Physcon lived, hated and feared by his 
subjects, whom he ruled twenty-nine years, 
dying in the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
about 119 years B. C. He has been com- 
mended by some writers for a love of 
literature. 

6. The son of Physcon succeeded him. 
This prince was sumamed Lathyrus, for a 
wart like a pea upon his nose. He was 
no sooner crowned than his mother depriv- 
ed him of his authority, and placed the 
diadem upon the brows of his brother, her 
favorite son Ptolemy Alexander. Lathyrus, 
having become king of Cyprus, attacked 
Alexander Jannseus, king of Judea, who 
had enabled Cleopatra to expel him. 

7. During his war witn the Jews, Lathy- 
rut) committed a most brutal action. He 
put to death an immense number of females 
and infants, and threw their limbs into 
caldrons of boiling water, wishing to 
terrify the Jews by impressing them with 



the idea that his troops were cannibals. 
The death of Alexander Ptolemy restored 
the throne of Egypt to Lath3rrus, who died 
about 81 years B. C. He was Succeed- 
ed by his only daughter Cleopatra, who 
was married and murdered by Alexander, 
the son of Ptolemy Alexander I. 

8. The eleventh Ptolemy was an illegiti- 
mate son of Lathyrus, named Alexander 
He was called Auletes, the flute player, 
fix>m his musical skill. His predecessor 
had bequeathed the kingdom to the Ro- 
mans, and Auletes was forced to purchase 
it of CflBsar, for the sum of 162,500 pounds. 
His subjects, however, disgusted at his 
meanness, revolted, and he was forced to 
seek refuge at Rome, where he solicited 
the aid of the Romans to regain liis 
throne. 

9. Meanwhile his daughter Berenice, 
having married Archelaus, a priest of Bel- 
lona, established herself upon the throne, 
from which she was expelled on the ap- 
proach of Gabinius with a Roman army. 
Auletes having recovered his kingdom, 
sacrificed. Berenice to his resentment 
He died about 51 years B. C, leaving 
two sons and two daughters. His w^ 
directed the eldest son to marry the eldest 
daughter, and reign conjointiy over the 
Egyptians. 

10. Pompey the Great was appointed 
protector and ffuardian to the two young 
sovereigns, Ptolemy, sumamed Dionysius, 
or Bacchus, and Cleopatra, the noted com- 
panion of Mark Antony. Bacchus was 
ruled by perfidious ministers, who com- 
pelled him to reject the assistance of Pom- 
pey, and finally to have that great general 
murdered, when, in his distress, he souglit 
protection of the Egyptian king. 

11. Caesar received with indignation 
Ptolemy's present of Pompey's head, and 
on arriving in Egypt found the king faith- 
less to his own interests. He however 
caused the will of Auletes to be read aloud, 
confirming Cleopatra and Ptolemy in the 
possession of Egypt, and made the younger 
children rulers over Cyprus. 

12. A mere~ tool in the hands of his un- 
wise and wicked ministers, Ptolemy re- 
fused to recognise Ciesar as a meuator 
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and the Roman enforced his decision by 
defeating the Egyptian annies in three 
battles. Ptolemy, who had long been a 
prisoner in the hands of Ccesar, escaped, 
headed his army, was defeated, and finally 
drowned in the passage of the Nile, about 
46 years B. C. 

la Cleopatra, knowing the Egyptians 
to be unfavorably disposed to female gov- 
ernment, by the advice of Csesar, married 
her younger brother Ptolemy, who was in 
his eleventh year. This youth Cleopatra 
soon poisoned, 43 years B. C, and on the 
arrival of Mark Antony, resolved to cap- 
tivate that conqueror. A pretty full ac- 
count of her connection with the Roman 
has been given under the head of Rome. ^ 

14. An anecdote of her extravagance is 
mven by Pliny, and worthy of recollection. 
Cleopatra wagered that she could expend 
more than 50,000 pounds upon one banquet, 
and, takmg a pearl ear-ring valued at that 
price, she dissolved it in a goblet of acid, 
and swallowed it She was prevented 
from throwing away tlie corresponding 
pearl by the address of a friend. 

15. Her attachment to Antony was in- 
sincere, for, although she refused to accept 
the favors of Octavius after the battle of 
Actium on condition of killing Antony, 
she consented to deliver him up to his ene- 
mies, and resign her throne to them. It is 
true that the sight of the man with whom 
she had passed so many hours of revel, 
dying for her sake, overwhelmed her, and 
that she softened his partiijff moments with 
her kisses and embraces; but it was per- 
sonal pride which caused her self-sacrifice. 
Cleopatra, the queen of beauty, the woman 
who had captivated the victorious Julius, 
could not consent to grovel at the tri- 
umphal chariot-wheels of Octavius. By 
her own hand perished the last sovereign 
of the Lagidse.;^ 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

EGYPT— CONTINUED. 

I. With Cleopatra the independence of 
the Egyptian sovereignty ended, and Egypt 



became a Roman province, governed by • 
pr»tor. Nothing worthy of note occurs^ 
from this time, which is not mentioned in 
the history of Rome. The inhabitants of 
Egypt at a very early period carried the 
arts and sciences to a high degree of per- 
fection, and the .monuments of Egyptian 
grandeur which yet remain, are calculated 
to give the spectator a high idea of the 
genius of the ancient inhabitants. 

2. Thebes was built on both sides of the 
Nile, and extended fifty-two miles. Its 
wealth was prodigious, and some concep- 
tion of it may be formed from the fact, that 
after it had been plundered by the Persians, 
the remains of the pillage were three hun- 
dred talents of gold, and two thousand 
three hundred of silver. The ruins of 
Thebes occupy a space of thirty-seven 
miles in circumference, and contain several 
villages, among which Luxor and Habou 
are noted. 

3. The banks of the Nile are crowded 
with colossal statues, ranges of gigantic 
columns, and immense obelisks, bearing a 
profusion of sculpture. Sphinxes, and 
porticoes of wonderful size, meet the eye 
in every direction. Before tlie magnificent 
temple of Luxor, rise two obelisks of pink 
marble, to the height of one hundred feet 
There are no remains of the architectural 
splendors of Memphis, which contained, 
among other wonders, a noble and beauti 
ful temple, dedicated to the god Apis. 

4. Alexandria stood upon the western 
side of the Delta, and was the chosen city 
of the Ptolemies, the capital of Lower 
Egypt The ancients ^say that it occupied 
a space fifteen miles in extent It was the 
first commercial city of the ancient world, 
and distinguished for its school of learning. 
The Alexandrian library contamed a noble 
collection of manuscripts. These were burnt 
by orders of the caliph Omar, A. D. 642, and 
so numerous were the volumes that they 
are said to have supplied the four thousand 
baths of the city with fuel for six months. 

5. Alexandria is yet glorious in its ruins; 
Of these, the principal are Pompey's pil- 
lar and Cleopatra's needles the latter two 
columns fifty-eight and a half feet long, 
composed each of a single mass of stone 
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inscribed with nieroglypWcs. One of these 
pillars has fallen. The catacombs are 
great curiosities. Commencing at the ex- 
tremity of the old city, they reach along 
the coast, and compose what was formerly 
denominated the citj; of the dead. They 
axe caves excavated in the rock. 

6. The Egyptians possessed the art of 
embalming bodies to perfection. The 
method consisted in extracting the brains 
through the nostrils in the first place, 
afterwards, opening the belly, and removing 
the viscera. The cavity of the body was 
then washed with palm wine, and filled 
with spices : after this it lay in nitre seventy 
days, and was then cleansed, folded in fine 
linen, which was incrusted with gum and 
painted with hieroglyphics, descnbinffthe 
character and rank of the deceased. This 
method was used only with the rich and 
noble. 

7. The three most remarkable pyramids, 
the wonders of antiquity, are found near 
Memphis, on the western side of the Nile. 
One of these, the largest, is four hundred 
an d eigh ty - on D foetin perpendicukr height. 




P y f a m j d • , 

a.nd the area of its base incltidea eleven 
English acres. The repeated measure- 
ments of modem travellers agree in respect 
to the wonderful size of the pyramids. 
They are known to have been erected for 
royal sepulchres, it is supposed between 
one and two thousand years B. C. Three 
hundred and sixty thousand men, says 
Pliny, were engaged in the building of the 
largest pyramid, which required tlie labor 
of twe.ity years. 
8. The government of the Egyptians was 



an absolute hereditary monarchy, but modi- 
fied by usage, and designed for the promo- 
tion of the public good. The Egyptians 
possessed certain ivritings by winch the 
time of their monarchs was regularly divid- 
ed and apportioned to different employ- 
ments. They could neither bathe, dine, 
or enjoy the society of their queens except 
at stated times. Their food was regulated, 
usually veal or goose, and their allotted 
quantity of wine quite moderate. 

9. The country was divided into nomes 
or provinces, over each of which presidea 
a governor with authority to transact any 
afmir occurring within his district The 
lands were portioned into three shares ; the 
first devoted to the support of the gods 
and the defrayment of the expenses of re* 
ligion, the second belonging to the king, 
the third appropriated to tSe soldiers. The 
husbandmen rented these lands of the 
monarchs, priests and soldiers, at a low 
rate, and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
the son succeeding his father in his em- 
ployment 

10. The deities of the Egyptians were 
very numerous; but their principal gods 
were Osiris and Isis, thought to have repre- 
sented the sun and moon. Their idolatry 
extended itself to animals, insects, birds, 
and even vegetables. We are surprised to 
find a nation of* such intelligence bowing 
down before an onion or adoring a croco- 
dile. The sacred animals were fed at an 
immense expense, and their funerals re- 
quired such an outlay that it is said the 
keeper of the Apis, which died of old age 
at Memphis, spent thirteen thousand pounds 
beyond his substance, at the burial. 

11. Apis was worshipped under the fonn 
of an ox. The ox chosen for adoration 
had many peculiarities. His body was jet 
black; on his forehead he had a SQU^e 
white spot, on his back an eagle. There 
was a ffliot like a beetle under his ton?ue, 
the hairs of his tail were double, and on 
his right side was a whitish crescent The 
priests, it is thought, gave the animal these 
characteristics, when the ox had attained 
the age prescribed by the sacred books, he 
was token into the Nile and drowned, and 
the greatest lamentations followed until 
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another ox was found with the proper marks 
of the deity. We have seen the debasing 
. effect of the superstition of the Egyptians 
in their conduct before the armies of the 
invading Cambyses, when the presence of 
a handml of cats and dogs made the arm 
of Egyptian valor nerveless. 

12. The Egyptians paid very great at- 
tention to the education of their children, 
whose habits were regulated by temper- 
ance and frugality. The priest united the 
task of school-master to his sacerdotal du- 
ties, and instructed the youth committed to 
his care in geometry, arithmetic, and oth- 
er branches of useful science and literature. 
The fathers or guardians of the children 
saw tiiat at an early age they began to study 
the art or profession of theirparents. 

13. The beverage of the ifgyptians was 
the water of the Nile, which possessed 
very nutritious qualities. They were ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of a drink 
fiom barley, and thus probably oriffinated 
our beer. In their habits they paid a pe- 
culiar regard to cleanliness, which the 
warmth of Uie climate rendered indispen- 
sable, and we are told that they scoured 
their drinking vessels daily. 

14. With a singular perversion of the 
customs intimated by nature, trade and 
business were conducted by the women, 
while domestic concerns, such as spinning 
and embroidering, were intrusted to the 
men. They also kneaded dough with their 
feet, while the hands were employed in 
mixing mortar, and men and beasts dwelt 
in the same room. 
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15w At the eiitertaiiiDieiits of this peo- 



ple, it was customary to raise a veil cover 
mg a skeleton, or, according to some, a 
wooden image representing a dead man, 
and to accompany the spectacle with the«p 
words of warning : * Look thou upon this 
and rejoice ; for even like unto this, thou 
shalt be, when death has overtaken thee.' 

16. To Egypt we are indebted for the 
discovery of geometry, and the extension 
of learmng. Moses, we are informed in 
the Scriptures, was learned in all the wis- 
dom of itie Egyptians. In medicine, arith- 
metic, astronomy, they were greatly ad- 
vanced ; and also in the practice of a kind 
of algebra. They made pretensions to 
magic, and, judging from the works of art 
extan^ must have been unrivalled among 
the ancients in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture. 

17. The people of Egypt, at a very early 
period, engaged in commercial specula- 
tions, aware how peculiarly favored by 
nature thev were for the prosecution of 
trade. In tne age of Jacob, we know that 
the Ishmaelites traded thitiier, and Solo- 
mon did so to a great extent The Egyp- 
tian laJDguage was probably original, and 
certainly of very great antiquity. Traces 
of it are said to be still preserved in the 
Coptic tongue, which is but little used or 
unaerstood. The learning, wealth, and 
power of the Egyptians, as well as their 
antiquity, make tieir relics and history a 
study of the deepest interest. 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

OTHER COUNTRIES AND TRIBES OF AFRICA. 

1. Libya* contained Cyrenaica and Mar- 
marica. The Marmaridse were inhabitants 
of the latter country, which was between 
Cyrene and Egypt They were famous for 
their swiftness m running, and were be- 
lieved to possess drugs which were anti- 
dotes to the poison of £e venomous Libyan 



* The name of Libya was given to all Africa b^ 
the Greeks ; it is properly applied only to tbecoun* 
try which lay west of Egypt, east of that prbrtof the 
country now called Tripoli, and south of tlte Medi 
tenaneaa saa. ' 
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serpents. In the deserts oi Libya, nine 
clays' march from Alexandria, stood the 
temple of Jupiter, in which he was wor- 
shipped under the name of Ammon. 

2. The mythological account of the erec- 
tion of this temple, and the name of Am- 
mon, is as follows : Bacchus, the god of 
wine, assisted his father Jupiter m his wars 
with the giants ; but in the deserts of Libya 
they were subjected to all the tortures of 
thirst, without any visible means of grati- 
fying it In this distress, Jupiter appeared 
to Bacchus in the form of a ram, and led 
him to a fountain. Hence, in gratitude, 
Bacchus erected a temple to Jupiter under 
the name of Ammon, i. e. the Sandy. 

3. Here was a famous oracle established, 
according to tradition, by one of two doves, 
the other flying to Dodona.* This oracle 
was held in great repute, and consulted by 
numbers of worshippers. In its neighbor- 
hood, according to mjrthologists, was a 
fountain whose waters were cold at noon 
and midnight, but warm in the evening and 
morning. The temple had one hundred 
priests ; but the oracle lost its fame when 
it pronounced Alexander the Great, the 
son of Jupiter. 

4. The capital of Cyrenaicawas Cyrene, 
a famous and beautiful city located in a 
fertile plain eleven miles from the sea. 
The country of which it was the capital, 
was called Pentapolis from its five cities. 
[t was built by Battus, 630 years B. C.,and 
bequeathed to the Romans by Ptolemy 
Appion, 97 B. C. Battus was a Lacedae- 
monian, and the first king of Cjrrene. At 
his death he received divine honors from 
the citizens. 

5. He was succeeded by a son of the 
same name, the predecessor of the kinff 
surname d Felix, the Fortunate, who died 
554 years B. €. Ptolemais was a famous 
city of this country, situated on the sea- 



" Dodona was a town of Thesprotia, in Epirus, 
or^ as some think, in Thessaly. Its celebrated 
oracle of Jupiter was upon a hill in its vicinity, 
named Tomarus. There was a singular fountain m 
the vicinity of Dodona, which had the power of 
lighting any combustible applied to it The stream 
became dry at noon, but by midnight its course 
was full. After that time it graduaUv decreased, 
and at the stated hour was dry again. 



coast It was supposed by some to be the 
same as Barce. This place was fouiyied 
by Arcesilaus, 515 years B. C. 

6. Ethiopia* was a country very little 
known to the ancients. Homer has styled 
them the most equitable of men, and the 
favorites of the gods ; but for this charac- 
ter he was probably indebted to his fancy. 
The ancients called all people Ethiopians 
whose complexion was black. Herodotus 
tells us that at the time he travelled in 
Egypt, it was inhabited by a race of men 
wiiti black skins and woolly hair. Diodo- 
rus Says that the Ethiopians were the 
earliest people of the earth. It is proba- 
ble that the arts and sciences originated 
tliere, which were afterwards cultivated in 
Egypt 

7. As no kind of description is so minute 
as that of fiction, so the ancients, wholly 
ignorant of the interior of Ethiopia, have 
given all the characteristics of people who 
never existed, and bestowed upon these 
strange tribes a local habitation and a 
name. According to them, the Blemmyes 
were an Ethiopian people who had no 
heads, and the mouth and eyes placed in the 
breast The Troglodytes were a shepherd 
race dwelling in caves. The Pigmies, 
also, a nation of dwarfs, were Ethiopians, 

8. Mauritaniaf was inhabited by the 
Mauri, so called from their dark com- 
plexion (mauroi.) The fertility of its soil 
was noted. TingisJ was one of its towns, 

* The ancients divided this country into East and 
West. It was situated at the south of Egypt, and 
reached downward to regions unknown to the an- 
cienls. It may be here remarked that they are said 
to have circumnavigated Africa, sailing from the 
Red sea and entering the Mediterranean by the pil- 
lars of HerculeSj now the straits of Gibraltar. The 
tradition respecting this passage was, that Hercules, 
by a tremendous effort of strength, produced the 
union between the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
which had previously been parted by the iunctK>a 
of Africa with Europe, Etniopia probably com- 
prehended the modem countries of Dongola, Sen- 
nSLr, Abyssinia, and part of Adel or Zeila. 

t It now forms the modern kingdom of Fez and 
Morocco. It was bounded north oy the Mediterra- 
nean, east by Nomidia, south by Getulia, and west 
by the Atlantic. It was sometimes styled Mauru- 
sia, and became a Roman province in the time ot 
Claudius. 

t Tingis is now Tanj^er^j^sea^ortjtoi^ ^^ 
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fabled to have been founded by the giant 
Antaeus. When the place was taken by 
Sertorius, he caused the tomb, of the found- 
er to be opened, and therein found, it is 
said, a skeleton, twenty cubits long. An- 
taeus was described as so victorious a wres- 
tler, that he offered to erect a temple to his 
father Neptune, built of the skulls of his 
vanquished antagonists. He was subdued 
by Hercules, who, finding that every. time 
he touched the earth, (his mother) his 
strength was renewed, held him alofl; in 
the air, while he crushed him to dea^ in 
his embraces. « 

9. The Getulians inhabited Getulia,* 
a country which formed part of king Masi- 
nissa's kingdom, and near the Garamantes. 
it was infested with wild beasts. The 
Garamantesf inhabited the interior part 
of Africa. They were a singular race, 
living in coDunon, and from the neat of tjie 
climate, regarding dress as inconvenient. 

10. The Fortunate Islandsjf (insvlafcyr- 
tunai(B) were described, by the ancients, as 
the abodes of the blessed when the cares 
of life were past. The climate was equable 
and temperate, the skies ever blue, and 
the grass ever verdant. Birds of brilliant 
plumage and sweet song, flew from flower 
to flower, and the earth spontaneously pro- 
duced her fruits. %In these happy spots the 
golden age was perpetual. This descrip- 
tion, which was given Sertorius when in 
the western part of Africa, made him long 
to retire tiiither from the toils of war and 
tlie perplexities of politics, to which he 
finally fell a victim. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

CARTHAGE. 

1. Carthage^ was founded by Dido, also 
called Elissa, tne daughter of Belus, king 

* Getulia is now called Biledalferid. 

fThe regions inhabited by this race are in the 
deserts of Zahara. 

\ Supposed to be the Canary isles of the mo- 
dems; ten thousand stadia from the coast of Libya. 

$ Carthage was situated on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean, about fifteen miles wcstT;vard of the 
p«^sent Tunis. 



of Tyre. She was tenderly beloved and 
"married by Sichseus, or Sicharbas, a priest 
of Hercules. The riches of Dido's hus- 
band excited the envy of her brother 
Pygmalion, who slew Sichaeus, to obtain 
them. Dido obtained ships from Pygmo- 
lion to convey her effects to a ,small city 
between Tyre and Sidon, where she pra- 
posed living with her brother Barca. 

2. He, however, favoring his sister's real 
dejjign, ordered the fleet to sail for Cyprus, 
whence they carried off fifty women as 
wives for the colonists, and then shaped 
their course for the coast of Africa. Hav- 
ing landed, Dido purchased of the inhabi- 
tants a tract of land suflicient to be covered 
by a bull's hide. The Tvrian lady con- 
trived to make the best of her bargain by 
cutting the hide into thongs with which she 
encircled a pretty large space, on which 
she built a citadel, called Bursa (buWs hide ) 
This was in the midst of Carthage. 

3. The exact date of the foundation of 
Carthage is unknown ; it is generally 
thought to have been built about 869 years 
B. C. The commerce of the new colonists 
was soon in a flourishing condition, and the 
city increased in extent as its population 
became numerous. The fame of Dido's 
beauty, and the success of her enterprise, 
soon spread abroad and procured her many 
lovers. Jarbas, king of Mauritania, whb 
one of the most forward. 

4. His method of making love consisted 
in a threat of making war, by which he 
thought to terrify the Carthaginians into 
compelling their queen to bestow her hand 
upon him. Dido was under a vow to her 
late husband never to marry again. She 
begged to be allowed three months before 
she gave a final answer to the proposals 
of her belligerent lover. This time she 
solemnly occupied in the erection of a 
funeral pile, on which she sacrificed her- ' 
self, a voluntary victim to her conjugal 
fidelity. Dido left her native land probably- 
more than two centuries after the fall of 
Troy, and consequently the poets have 
merely availed themselves of the license 
of their art in making her contemporary 
with iEneas. It was after and in conse- 
quence of her self-sacrifice that the name 
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of Dido, valiant wtmuir^ was added to Elissa. 
After her death, she received divine honors 
from her subjects. 

5. The early history of Carthage is very 
little known, and by no means well au- 
thenticated. From the time of the first 
Panic war, it becomes a study of interest, 
the wars of the Romans with the Cartha- 
ginians containing some of the most re- 
markable events recorded in the annals of 
that people. Carthaee was at the summit 
of its power during t£e time of Hannibal 
and Hamilcar. It possessed a population 
of seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
Could boast of three hundred cities within 
its dominions, on the borders of the Medi- 
terranean sea. 

6. The city itself was twenty-three miles 
in circumference, and when set on fire by 
the Romans, burned steadily for seventeen 
days. At one period, Carthage, besides 
bemg mistress of Spain and Sic&y, could 
rank Sardinia* among her possessions. 
They lost it to the Romans 231 years B. C. 
This place, from its fertility, was valuable, 
and styled, like Sicily, one of the granaries 
of Rome. 

7. The history of the Punic wars has 
already been presented with some detail, 
and a recapitulation seems unnecessary 
here. The readers of this work are well 
acquainted with the firivolous nature of the 
pretext upon which the Romans declared 
war on the Carthaginians. The Romans 
accused them of giving assistance to their 
enemies ; but the wealth and growing fame 
of Carthage excited their cupidity and 
envy. 

8. With such tried and daring warriors 
^ the people of Italy, the fate of the citi- 



* Sardinia was south of Corsica, and west of 
Italy, from which it was separated by the Tuscan 
or 'Tyrrhene sea. It is next to Sicily in size. It 
was formerly called Sandaliotis or Ichnusa, from its 
resembling the print of a sandal, or a man's foot. 
[t was settled by a Libyan colony under Sardus, 
and colonies uncfer Aristeeus, Norax, and SoIaS 
8*so came thither. The air was very unwhole- 
some, but the soil produced com, grapes and ol- 
ives. Neither wolves nor poisonous serpents were 
found in the island, and <Mily one poisonous 
plant, an herb which, eaten, produced death, pre- 
ceded by a paroxysm of laughter, termed Sardomc 
kughter. 

10 



zens of Carthage was decided from the 
first. It has been shown that the issue of 
the several wars was fatal to the Africans. 
How well they fought in defence of their 
country, their beloved city, their generals 
and their institutions, has been told. Their 
character was deeply tinged with ferocity, 
and they were, during the Punic wars, like 
wolves besieged in a den. Peeling them- 
selves the aggressed, they determined to 
treat such of their assailants as might fall 
into their power with the utmost rigor, and 
without discrimination. Thus they sacri- 
ficl|d the noble Regulus. 

9. Hamilcar, the father ofiiannibal, was 
a man of consummate bravery, of great 
skill, and inspired with an inveterate en- 
mity to the Romans. He commanded in 
Sicily during the first Punic war, at the 
close of which, peace was obtained by pay- 
ing Rome three thousand two hundred 
talents, and surrendering to her the Sicilian 
possessions of Carthage. After this, Ha- 
milcar returned to Anica, and quelled a 
formidable rebellion of the slaves, who had 
taken many towns of Afirica, and even laid 
siege to Carthage. The rebels, finding 
themselves formidable, solicited and receiv- 
ed the assistance of the Romans. 

10. After this exploit, Hamilcar passed 
into Spain with Hannibal, his son, then 
only nme years old. Barcelona was found- 
ed by Hamilcar. Barca was the name of 
the family from which Hamilcar sprang ; 
they attained great power at Carthage, and 
finally appropriated all public oflices, and 
raised a party known by the name of the 
Barcinian faction. Hamilcar was killed 
in a battle against the Vettones, 237 years 
B.C. 

11. This general formed the plan of 
entering Italy by the Alps, which his son 
afterwards carried into execution. Hanni- 
bal, as has been before stated, gratified his 
fallier by taking an oath, when a child to 
pursue the Romans with fiame and steel, 
while he continued to breathe. This prom- 
ise made in childhood, his maturer age 
did not seek to disavow. An hereditary 
hatred inflamed his mind, and he resolved 
not to belie the boast of his father, who 
often exclaimed, ailudmg to his sons, 
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that he held three lions in the leash, who 
would spring, at a fit opportunity, upon the 
Roman power, and devour it 

12. On the death of his father, Hannibal 
was appointed to command the cavalry in 
Spain, and, upon the death of Asdrubal, 
son-in-law to Hamilcar, all the forces of 
the Carthaginians. Hannibal was then 
but twenty-five years of age. His prede- 
cessor, Asdrubal, was a man of distin- 
guished abilities. He laid the foundation 
of New Carthage* in Spain, and was ex- 
tending his progress to the east, when it 
was stipulated in a treaty between the* Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, that Asdrubal 
should not cross the river Iberus,t and the 
Cartha^nian general faithfully obeyed the 
injunction. 

13. Asdrubal was killed by a slave whose 
master he had murdered, encircled by his 
troops, B. C. 220. The slave, when taken, 
was subjected to the severest tortures, 
which he bore with fortitude, and even de- 
rided. His military reputation was eel ipsed 
by that of his successor in command. Han- 
mbal efiected his passage through the Alps 
by softening the rocks with vinegar, by 
which process he formed a path over, and 
down which even his heavily-armed ele- 
phants trod fearless and secure. 

14. If, after his victory at Cannse, Han- 
nibal had marched directly to the capital, 
its subsequent conquest by Alaric would 
have been made over Carthaginian defend- 
►ers. The delay of the hostile commander 
gave the Romans confidence and spirit, 
and when Hannibal approached the walls 
of Rome, he was told that the spot of land 
on which his army stood was selling for a 
high price in the Forum. At Capua, his 
troopa were vanquished by luxury, the most 
formidable enemy to warriors, since it is 
tne against which they rarely contend. 

15. The failure of Hannibal's ambitious 
schemes are certainly attributable to the 
parsimonious policy of the Carthaginian 

* Nova Carthaffo, on the borders of the Medi- 
terranean, now C^thagena, a large city, with an 
excellent port, formed by nature in the shape of a 
heart. 

t Now the Ebro, falling into the Mediterranean 
«ea below Tortosa. 



government, who refused to supply lym 
with reinforcements to carry on tlie war 
with vigor, while the Romans, on the other 
hand, raised eighteen legions to oppose 
him. Hannibal was well aware of the im- 
portant advantages accruing from speedy 
succor from his countr3rmen, for when 
made aware of the defeat and deatli of 
Asdrubal, who came to the assistance of 
his brother, but was opposed by the inter- 
vening troops of the consuls, he exclaimed, 
* In losing Asdrubal, I lose all my joys, and 
my country all her hopes.' 

16. After his fideli^ to his country, and 
the sorrow with which his ultimate defeat 
at Zama must have overwhelmed him, we 
are grieved to see this steady defender of 
his country hunted from spot to spot in his 
old age, and finally compelled by the vigi- 
lance of his pursuers to commit suicide oi 
fall into tlie hands of the Romans. In 
reading his history for the first time, we 
feel aware, before arriving at the final ca- 
tastrophe, that he will never consent to fall 
into the chains of his hated enemies, the 
Romans ; we are fully prepared for his 
pursuing the custom of the ancients in 
such cases, and dying by poison adminis- 
tered with his own hand. The court of 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, was the scene 
of death, and the last words of the Cartha- 
ginian were, * It is time to free the Ro- 
mans from their terror, by the death of an 
old man.' 

17. After the destruction of Carthage, B. 
C. 147, Utica became the seat of power, and 
the Romans, thinking themselves secure in 
their African possessions, grew indolent 
and inactive. Ccesar established a small 
colony on the ruins of Carthage, Augustus 
augmented the population by sending three 
thousand men thither, and Adrian rebuilt. 
a portion of it, to which he s^ave the name 
of Adrianapolis. After the Roman empire 
fell, Carthage, as well as other Roman 
provinces, was seized by the Vandals, in 
whose hands it remained until the Sara- 
cens conquered it in the seventh century. 

18. The government of Carthage was 
republican ; every year, two magistrates 
were chosen, invested with regal authority. 
The Carthaginians are characterized as 
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superstitious, cruel, and faithless to their 
engagements with allies ; but tlie same 
honor which is said to prevail with ban- 
ditti was found among themselves. In the 
worship of the gods, they immolated hu- 
man victims on their altars, a practice 
which their allies could not persuade them 
to abolish. 

19. Their character as soldiers stood 
hiffh, and their naval superiority was long 
acknowledged. Yet, in defiance of the 
fame of the Carthaginian war-gaJleys, we 
find the Romans, in a fleet of ships con- 
structed on the model of a single stranded 
vessel, victorious in their first sea-fight. 
But tMs was before the wealth of conquered 
provinces had completely enervated the 
inhabitants of Italy. Carthage sank be- 
neath the arms of Kome, never to rise from 
her ashes, and without any remaining ves- 
tige of glory to prove her former state. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

^ ^ NUMIDIA. 

i. Numidia* was near Carthage, and a 
country of some note. Masinissa, a king 
of Numidia, who at first assisted the 
Carthaginians, was made tlie friend of 
the Romans by Scipio, the first Africanus, 
who, among the prisoners made at the de- 
feat of Asdrubal, found a nephew of Masi- 
nissa, whom he sent to his uncle, loaded 
with presents, and accompanied by a strong 
escort 

2. To the agency of Masinissa the Ro- 
mans owed many of their victories in Afri- 
ca, and particularly that in which Asdru- 
bal and Syphax were defeated. The Nu- 
midian victor was captivated by the extreme 
^ loveliness of Sonhonisba, the wife of Sy- 
phax, and married her. Although he loved 
her tenderly, on finding that his connection 
«Lve offence to his Roman friend Scipio, 
he sent poison to his wife, desiring her to 
make use of it, since, without offending 



* It now fonns Algiers and Bildulgerid. It was 
bounded on the west oy Mauritania, east by Africa 
Fropria, north by the Mediterranean^ and south by 
Getulia. 



his allies, he could not maintain her with 
the dignity and splendor which her rank 
required. She killed herself in conse- 
quence. 

3. Masinissa was rewarded for his cour- 
age, activity and fidelity to the Romans, 
by being presented with the kingdom over 
which Syphax reigned previous to his de- 
feat This kingdom was called Massyla.* 
The inhabitants were fierce and warlike, 
usin^ no saddles and bridles, without 
which tliej were excdlcvnt horsemen. 




be ioldi«fi of JVIaitnitiK cm fforiti. 

Their manners were very simple, but their 
love of liberty innate and invincible. 
Mounted on their fiery steeds, they recog- 
nised no foreign master, and they feared no 
enemy. 

4. The wife of Syphax was the daughter 
of Asdrubal, and hence his son-in-law for- 
sook the Romans and fought on the side of 
their opponents. After his defeat, he was 
carried in triumph to Rome, where he died 
in prison, 201 years B. C. Masinissa, 
from the commencement of Iiis friendsliip 
with the Romans, enjoyed honor and good 
fortune. His good health was remarkable. 
In his old age he would head his armies, 
and remain for days on horseback without 
a saddle beneath liim, or a cap or helmet to 
protect his reverend head. His temperance 
produced this enviable state of body. After 
his most brilliant victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, he was seen at the door of his tent 
devouring brown bread with a relish, like 
a common soldier. 



* An inland country of Mauritania, near mount 
Atlas. The inhabitants were called Massyli, and 
also MasKsylii 
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5. At his death, which took place in Ms 
ninety-seventh year, 149 years B. C, at 
the end of a reign of more than sixty years' 
duration, he showed his friendship for the 
Romans, and his confidence in Scipio 
^milianus, by intrusting that general 
with the care of regulating his kingdom, 
and dividing it among his three sons, 
Micipsa, Giuussa, and Mastanabal. Be- 
sides these three legitimate, Masinissa left 
fifty-one natural children, who were re- 
minded of then- parentage by valuable 
presents bequeathed by their father. 

6. Gulussa and Mastanabal shortly after 
died, leaving Micipsa sole possessor of the 
throne. At his death, 119 B. C, he left 
his kingdom to Adherbal and Hiempsal, 
his sons, and Jugurtha, his nephew, whom 
he had ever treated with kindness, and 
loaded with benefits. Juffurtha proved 
un^teful for the favors of his uncle, mur- 
denng Ifiempsal, and depriving Adherbal 

'of his share m the kingdom. The latter 
fled to Rome to seek protection of its citi- 
zens, and to denounce Jugurtha. 

7. Jugurtlia, as our readers have been 
told in the history of Rome, bnbed the 
senate, who pronounced him guiltless of 
the murder, and adjudged half the king- 
dom to Adlierbal. This young, man was 
slain by Jugurtha, which last criminal act 
brought upon the perpetrator the vengeance 
of the Romans, and the captive Jugurtha 
was starved to death in their dungeons. 

8. Juba, the first of that name, who 
favored the cause of Pompey against Julius 
Caesar, was a very noted king of Numidia 
and Mauritania. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he united his forces with those of 
Scipio, and after his defeat, killed himself. 
Sallust, the historian of the Jugurthine 
war, was the first governor of Numidia, 
when it became a Roman province on the 
defeat and death of Juba. 

9. The son of Juba, bearing the name 
of his father, became noted for his talents 
and application to study. He was brought 
to Rome to grace the triumph of C©sar, 
and won the hearts of the citizens by his 
courtesy and mildness. Augustus was 
pleased with him, and bestowed upon him 
the band of Cleopatra, the daughter of 



Antony. His popularity was great; its 
extent may be judged from the fact that 
the Mauritanians and Ethiopians worship 
ped him as a deity, while the Athenians 
erected a statue in his honor. A few firag- 
ments of Ms liistory of Rome, which was 
written in Greek and extolled by the 
ancients, yet remain. His history of Ara- 
bia, and account of Assyrian antiquities, 
his treatises upon Roman antiquities, the 
fine arts, natural history, and grammar, 
are lost, and much to be regretted. His 
mild character, his great learning and in- 
dustry, and his brilliant talents, gained him 
more hopor than he could have obtained 
by the possession of a kingdom, like his 
father. Numidia fell into the hands of the 
Vandals after they had conquered Italy. 

CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

ASSYRIA. 

1. In Asia, the first inhabitants of the 
earth appeared. All accounts of the forma- 
tion of the world which differ from that 
given in the Holy Scriptures, are palpably 
absurd and unworthy of credit. About 
five thousand eight hundred and tliirty-two 
years ago, God created the world during 
the space of six days. The seventh day 
was hallowed by his resting after the crea- 
tion. Adam and Eve, formed by God, and 
designed to be the parents of the human 
race, were placed in the fertile garden of 
Eden, from which they were expelled in 
consequence of having disobeyed the in- 
junction of the Lord, by partaking of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

2. For this crime they were driven from 
Paradise, and made subject to death, both 
they and all of their descendants. In a ^ 
portion of this work particularly devoted to 
sacred history, we shall give an account of 
their descendants, but will here remark that 
the crimes and wickedness of the human 
race brought upon them an exterminating 
deluge, 2348 years B. C, from which Nosfi 
and his family alone were saved, by means 

of an ark, constructed according to the di- 
rections of God. 
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3. The three sons of Noah were the first 
founders of nations. Shem peopled the 
east and south of Asia; Ham, Syria, Ara- 
bia, and Africa ; Japhet, the north and west 
of Asia and Europe. The Elamites, Per- 
Bions, Assjrrians, and Lydians were derived 
from the unmediate descendants of Shem. 
Prom the sons of Ham, the Ethiopians, the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Colchians, 
the Libyans, tiie Canaanites, the Sidonians, 
and the Phoenicians, were descended. From 
the sons of Japhet sprang the Cimbri, the 
Gauls, the Germans, the Scythians, the 
Tartars, the Medes, the lonians, the Mus- 
covites, and this Thracians. 

4. Until the year 2247 B. C, the human 
race had but one language, when, having 
arrived from mount Ararat in a large plain 
in the land of Shinar, they began to found 
a city, and built a tower the summit of 
which should reach towards the heavens. 
They hoped by this to perpetuate their 
name, and prevent the separation of their 
households. 

5. The Deity, offended at their purpose, 
or perhaps at worse intentions which are 
unknown, confounded their language, so 
that the workmen could not understand 
each other, and hence mankind separated 
into different conununities. Assyria,* 
which afterwards included Babylonia, was 
founded on the site of the city in which 
the confusion of tong;ues occurred, and 
which was called Babel, a word which 
means disorder. 

6. The date of the banning of this 
empire may be fixed at J^29 years B. C. 
It was founded by Ashur, the son of Shem, 
who built Nineveh,f the capital. It con- 
tinued separated from Babylonia about one 
hundred and twenty years, and when the 
kingdoms were united, they formed a 



* Assyria, although sometimes distinguished 
(Vom Syria, generally bore both names. The Syri- 
ans were called Assyrians, and the Assyrians 
Syrians. The boundaries of the empire varied 
greatly. Generally speaking, the name of Assyria 
18 applied to all that territory which lies between 
Meoia, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Babylon. 
Semiraiuis extended the boundaries as far as Ethi- 
opia and Libyi. 

t Now Nino, called by the heathen, Ninus, and 
•itoated on the banks of tlie Tigris. 



mighty empire. The first empire o£ the 
Assynans (for there were two) lasted till 
the year 767 B. C. Many imagine that 
Babylon, built by Nimrod, the grandson 
of Ham, the Belus of profane history, «ras 
the capital of Assyria in the commence- 
ment ; but those writers seem to give the 
most plausible account who suppose Baby- 
lonia and Assjrria distinct kingdoms, found- 
ed very nearly at the same time, the for- 
mer by Nimrod, and the latter hy Ashur. 

7. Babylonia finally became tributary to 
Assyria, and Ninus, sovereign of the latter 
kingdom, having dethroned Nabonius, 
fonhed a junction between the kingdoms. 
When Semiramis became has widow, she 
transferred the capital from Nineveh to 
Babylon, which she employed her mind in 
devising means to embellish and strength- 
en. She employed in this work the labors 
of two million men. It is said to have 
had one hundred brazen gates ; the walls 
were cemented with bitumen, as mortal 
was not then used. They were fifty cubits 
in thickness, and two hundred in height* 

8. This warlike queen conquered a large 
portion of Ethiopia, and even invaded 
India, but without success. Her habits 
were essentially military. Being informed 
one day while at her toilette, dressing her 
hair, that Babylon had revolted, although 
but half adorned, she hastened to oppose the 
insurrection, nor would she permit her "hair 
tobe arranged until the sedition was quelled. 
Finding that her son Ninias coveted the 
throne, she abdicated in his favor, having 
reigned forty-two years. She was murder- 
ed, it is supposed, at the instigation of her 
son, in the sixty-second year of her age. 

9. Semiramis was brave and beautiful. 
Her loveliness and heroism first gained the 
affections of the Assyrian king, who offered 
Menones, her husband, his own daughter 
in the place of Semiramis. Menones, 
however, tenderly loved his wife, and, over- 
whelmed with gnef at the prospect of 
losing her, committed suicide. The Assyr- 
ian queen was wounded twice in her last 
battle with the Indians, before she con- 



* The final desolation of Babylon was so com- 
plete, that Pliny describes it as being, even in his 
time, a desolate wilderness. ^^ ^. ^^ ^ ^ 
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lented to retreat ; but although possessing 
undaunted courage, she appears to have had 
none of the syren graces and virtues which 
adorn a woman. 

10. Ninias, her son and successor, was 
indolent and effeminate, and as deficient 
in manly virtues as his mother was in femi- 
nine qualities. He transmitted to his suc- 
cessors his own foibles and vices, and in 
consequence the Assyrian kings, for a 
space of thirty years, have left no record 
of their useless reigns. During this 
period, in which even the names of the 
monarchs are the subject of dispute, Sesos- 
tris, the Egyptian king, among other con- 
quests, overran Assyria; but the inhabi- 
tants soon returned to their former inde- 
pendence. 

11. Pul, supposed to be the father of 
Sardanapalus, and mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, is the first king of Assyria of whom 
we can glean any particulars after a chasm 
of eight hundred years. He is supposed 
to be the king of Nineveh who repented 
at the preacning of Jonah; and if this 
supposition be correct, the age at which he 
flourished was about 800 years B. C. Jo- 
nah was commanded by God to denounce 
his judgments against the Ninevites for 
their great wickedness. They humbled 
themselves before the wrath of the Al- 
mighty, and in consequence the Divine 
vengeance was averted for a while. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIl. 

ASSYRIA— CONTINUED. 

1. Sardanapalus, the fortieth and last 
of the Assyrian monarchs, was more 
vicious than any of his predecessors. He 
v/as infamous for his luxury and voluptu- 
ousness. The greater part of his time was 
passed in the company of his eunuchs and 
women, among whom he appeared in fe- 
male attire, spinning wool for amusement 
His greatest excitement consisted in drink- 
ing, and revelry and indolence were his 
sole delights. 

2. This conduct excited the indignation 
of his subjects, a^id particularly exasperated 



Belesis and Arsaces, his oflicers, who form- 
ed a conspiracy which resulted in the de- 
struction of the kingdom, 7&7 years B. C. 
Sardanapalus, at the crisis to which this 
rebellion brought him, summoned energy 
enough to head the troops which stUl re- 
mained faithful to him, and defeated the 
rebels in three successive battles. He was 
finally forced to retire into Nineveh, in 
which place he was besieged two years by 
Arbaces, governor of the JViedes. 

3. Finding his situation desperate, Sar- 
danapalus shut himself up with his women 
in his palace, which contained all his trea- 
sures. Then setting fire to the pile, it was 
in a very short time consumed. Long 
after the flames had wrapped the whole 




building, the shrieks of the women con- 
tinued to be heard, and through the sway- 
ing wreaths of fire their forms might be 
seen, flitting to and fro. All perished, and 
the palace was consumed to the earth. 
Three monarchies arose from the ruins of 
the kingdom — Nineveh, which retained the 
name of Assyria, Babylon, and tlie king- 
dom of the Medes. ' 

4. The first king of Nineveh, after the 
division of Assyria, is supposed to have 
been Tiglath Pileser, 747 years B. C. Shal- 
manezer, one of his successors, conquered 
tJie kingdom of Israel, 721 vears B. C, 
during the reign of Hoshea, when the Isra- 
elites, except a few who remained in Ca- 
naan, were dispersed among the Assyrians 
and lost their distinctive character. 

5. Sennacherib, another king of Nine- 
veh, sent an epistie to Hezekiah, full of 
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impiety and blasphemy against the God 
of Israel. In consequence of this, when 
just ready to take the city of Jerusalem, 
the angel of the Lord descended in the 
midst of his host, and in the course of a 
single night smote one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand of his men. On returning 
to his country, his two eldest sons killed 
him in the temple of Nisroch. 

6. Nebuchadnezzar's reign commenced 
about one hundred and eight years after 
that of Sennacherib. It was rendened fa- 
mous by many conquests, especially of 
Syria, Palestine, ana Egypt The neart 
of Nebuchadnezzar was filled with pride, 
and the Lord, to chastise him for his inso- 
lence, afflicted him with a dreadful kind 
of insanity, which compelled him to wan- 
der in the forests subsisting upon grass, 
like a wild beast. His recovery took place 
about twelve months before his death, 
when he published a solemn edict, declar- 
ing the wonders which God had wrought 
within him. 

7. Labjmit, kin^ of Nineveh, was tlie 
Belshazzar of Scripture, and put to pro- 
fane uses the sacred vessels which had 
been taken from the temple at Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, before he razed it to the 
ffronnd. He was besieged by Cyaxares, 
king of the Modes, and Cyrus, the Persian 
king. During the siege, he gave a sump- 
tuous entertamment, at which the whole 
court appeared. It was then that there 
broke forth upon the wall that awful hand 
and those characters of light to wliich the 
prophet Daniel gave an explanation. The 
Jewish captive told him that his kingdom 
was taken and given to the Modes and 
Persians. That night Babylon was taken, 
that night Belshazzar sank to rise no more. 
This event took place 588 years B. C. 

8. Baoylon continued separate from As- 
syria not quite seventy years, at the expi- 
ration of which time it was annexed to 
his dominions by Esarhaddon, one of the 
kings of Nineveh, 680 years B. C. Of .its 
history during this brief period, little is 
known. Nabonassar was the first king, 
and from his reign began the famous astro- 
nomical epocha at Babylon. Merodach, 
one of the successors of Nabonassar, ap- 



pears to have been the same king who sent 
ambassadors to Hezekiah to congratulate 
him on the recovery of his health. 

9. The kingdom of the Modes is the 
third in rank of the kingdoms forming 
what is called the second Assjrrian empire. 
The Modes are reputed to be the descend- 
ants of Madai, the third son of Japhet, 
from whom their country took the name of 
Media.* They were distinct aud indepen- 
dent tribes until the election of Dejoces, 
690 years B. C, united them under one 
government. 

10. The Roman authors say that Media 
was a n^une given to the countiy by Medus, 
the son of Medea, before whose time it 
was called Ario. Dejoces made the beau- 
tifiil city of Ecbatana, which he built, the 
capital of his dominions. He is said to 
have surrounded it with seven walls, with- 
in which stood the royal palace. He made 
many excellent laws, but was defeated in a 
war with Nebuchadnezzar the First, who 
plundered the city, stripped it of its orna- 
ments, and having maae captive the Idng, 
ordered him to oe shot to death wifli 
arrows. 

11. His successor was Phraortes, who 
was the fortunate conqueror of almost the 
whole of Upper Asia. Cyaxares, or Cya- 
raxes I., was brave and enterprising. He 
defeated the Ninevites or Assyrians in the 
first engagement of a war against them, by 
which he undertook to avenge the injuries 
^is country had suffered from Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He was forced to return to his 
kingdom by an irruption of the Scythians. 
Cyaxares marched against them with his 
whole army ; but the Modes were defeated 
and compelled to enter into a treaty with 
the barbarians, who settled in Media and 
remained there twenty-eight years. 

12. They were got rid of by stratagem. 
Being invited to a general entertaimnent 
given in every family, every landlord, hav- 
ing intoxicated his guest, easily mastered 
him, and put him to death with nis dagger. 
After the extermination of the Scythians, 
Cyaxares made war with the Lydians, and 

* Bounded on the north hy the Caspian tea, 
west by Armenia, south by Persia, east by Parthia. 
and north bv Hyrcania. 
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hostilities lasted for five years. During 
the last year of the war, a battle was fought 
which was rendered remarkable by a total 
eclipse of the sun, which had been pre- 
dicted by Thales the philosopher. This 
event, considered so ominous in that age, 
caused both Lydians and Modes to retreat 
u terror, and a peace was soon after oon- 
cluded. Astyages and Cyaxares II. were 
tJie two succeemng princes. The former 
married his daughter to Cambyses, king of 
Persia, who became, by her, tiie father of 
Cyrus. After the death of Cyaxares, Media 
and Persia were united. 

13. Assyria now forms the country of 
Curdistan. Nineveh was fifteen miles in 
length, nine in breadth, and forty-seven in 
circumference. On the top of its walls, 
which were an hundred feet in height, three 
chariots could drive abreast. They were 
defended by towers, fifteen hundred in 
number, two hundred feet in height Its 
location is supposed to have been on the 
spot now called Nino, on the Tigris, oppo- 
site Mosul. 

14. Babylonia was principally made up 
of Mesopotamia, the modem Diarbec. 
Through the centre of the capital flowed 
the Euphrates from nortli to south. Baby- 
ion stood on an extensive plain. Its walls 
encompassed an exact square. They were 
sixty miles in circumference, eighty-seven 
feet in thickness, and three hundred and 
fifty feet ii height, 

15. On each side of this great square 
were twenty-five gates, composed of solid 
brass, between each of which rose three 
stately towers. At each corner there were 
four more towers, and three more between 
the towers on the comers and the gates on 
either side of them. From the twenty-five 
gates ran the same number of streets in- 
Irrsecting each other at right angles, each 
street being about one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. There were four more half- 
streets next the walls, mnning round the 
city about two hundred feet in width. 

16. The city, thus divided into squares, 
contained an inmiense number of noble 
edifices, three and four stories high, sur- 
rounded by areas filled with pleasure-gar- 
dens. The hanging gardens were formed 



of a number of large terraces one abov« 
another, the ascent from the highest to the 
lowest being by stairs ten feet in width. 
The whole was sustained by arches of 
immense solidity, strengthened by a massy 
wall. 

17. In forming these gardens, huge flat 
stones were first laid upon the arches, 
over which was placed a layer of reecis 
cemented with bitumen, which formed a 
bed for the reception of two tiers of bricks 
cemented with plaster. The garden mould 
1^ above this, upon sheets of lead,and was 
of such depth, that besides flowers, the 
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largest trees could take root in it These 
gardens, in their perfection, were the most 
picturesque and naturally brilliant objects 
m the world. 

18. Assyria and Babylonia were both 
under a despotic govemment The kings 
were absolute and hereditary, and each 
edict issued from the lips of the sovereign. 
The monarch even dared to claim 3ie 
honors due to divinity alone. Deeming 
their persons too sacred to be profaned by 
vulffar eyes, the Eastern conquerors lived 
in Sie most studied retirement, and bore 
down beneath their thrall nations whose 
languages and manners differed, and who 
had never seen the master they obeyed. 
The eastern kin^ administered the gov- 
emment by various military and civil 
ofllcers. 

19. One class of ofllcers had charge of 
the virgins, and transacted all business 
relative to the married state; another 
judged on cases of theft, and a third took 
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cognizance of all other crimes. The laws 
were vague and unsettled, with tlie excep- 
tion of one which compelled all classes, 
even tlie poorest^ to mairy. Parents had 
no autliority to dispose of their daughters 
iu marriage ; but the young women were 
put up at auction, and the price obtained 
by the beautiful assigned as a marriage 
portion to the deformed. 

20. Punishments were arbitrary ; but the 
most usual were decapitation, dismember- 
ment, turninff the criminal's house into a 
dunghill, and consuming him in a fiery 
furnace. With regard to literature and 
religion, the Chaldeans took charffe of both. 
They pretended to the gift of divination, 
dealmg in the interpretation of dreams, in 
incantations, amulets, and extraordinary 
appearances of nature. Recognising in 
the stars inferior ministers of a supreme 
power, they erected temples and worship- 
ped them, hoping thus to obtain the good 
will of the deity. 

21. They soon became worshippers of 
earthly objects, thinking them the repre- 
sentatives of the stars or of the divinity 
through diem. It was in this maimer that 
idolatry spread through the nations of the 
globe, originating with the people of the 
plains of Shinar, who were afterwards dis- 
persed at Babel. This derivation of ima^e 
worship is proved by the fact that tne 
principal heathen gods are those of the 
sun, moon, and the five primary planets, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Ve- 
nus. 

22. Belus was worshipped as a deity. 
His temple at Babylon was formed of a 
square, each side of which was a fiirlong 
in extent ; it had eiffht towers rising above 
each other, graduSly decreasing to the 
snmmit, and its height was one furlong. 
According to the accounts given by ancient 
Roman writers, its riches were immense. 
It contained many statues of massy gold, 
one of which was forty feet high. It was 
ruined and plundered by Xerxes, after the 
failure of his Grecian expedition. 

23. The Babylonians practised and ex- 
tended the fiightftd custom of immolating 
human victims to their deities. It is to 
them that we must trace the inhuman 



sacrifices of other nations. Tracels of theii 
ancient cruelty are found in the sacrifices 
to the Assyrian goddess at Hierapolis, on 
the Euphrates, m the temple of which 
parents without any compunction threw 
their children down a precipice in the 
temple. 

24. Among their most singular customs 
was the festival called Sacca. This lasted 
five days, and during its celebration the 
servants were invested with authority, and 
ruled over their masters, who were com- 
pelled to obey tlieir commands. One of 
them was made chief of the household, and 
clad in a splendid regal garment called 
Togana. There were some customs among 
this sensual people which cannot be men- 
tioned -without offendinff propriety. 

25. Although the Chaldeans cultivated 
astronomy, they perverted their natural 
advantages and retarded the progress of 
science, from connecting with it certain 
influences over the affairs of earth, and pre- 
tendin&f that the appearances and motions 
of the heavenly bodies foretold events, and 
developed a meaning which they under- 
stood. Their learning was orally acquired, 
being transmitted from father to son. They 
received with explicit belief whatever 
principles were transmitted to them, and 
never attempted to improve them. Hence 
they made no scientific advances. 

26. The Babylonians devoted themselves 
with great assiduity to the useful arts. 
Their prodigious architectural works prove 
their thorough acquaintance with mechan- 
ics and mathematics. In painting and 
statuary tljey attained rio eminent rank, 
and medicine was almost totally neglected. 
Their custom in case of disease, was to ex- 
pose the sick in the streets where they were 
attended by any passenger who thought fit 
to prescribe for them, or where tliey per- 
ished miserably when no one was aole or 
willing to assist them. 

27. In casting metals, the skill of the 
Babylonians was great ; and in the manu- 
facture of rich carpets, fine linen, and em- 
broidery, they were unrivalled. As a proof 
of the splendor of their dresses, we are in- 
formed that Cato sold a Babylonian mantle 
which he had inherited, because he was 
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ashamed to wear it ; and that more than 
BIX thousand pounds had been given for a 
Bet of hangings made at Babylon. We 
may thence form some estimate of the 
luxuries of that wealthy but abandoned 
people. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

LYDIA 

^ 1. The history of Lydia is involved in 
great obscurity. Their kings were divided 
into three dynasties. 1. The Atyd© ; 2. 
the Heraclid© ; 3. the Mermnad©. The 
history of the Atyd© is fabulous through- 
out Argon was the first, and Candames 
the last flng of the Heraclid©. The for- 
mer reigned about 1223 years B. C. 

2. Lud, the son of Shem, is supposed to 
have been the founder of the kingdom. It 
was also called Lydia from one of its 
kings, Lydus. Before this, Mcon, one of 
tJie monarchs, gave the name of M©onia 
to the country. At first, that part of Mffio- 
nia alone which lay on the JGgean sea was 
called Lydia Proper,* but the arrival of the 
Greeks and lonians forced the inhabitants 
to retreat further into the interior. 

3. The invaders gave the country where 
they settled the name of Ionia, from the 
country whence they had been expelled by 
the Heraclid©, while the Lydians gave 
their name to the new tracts which they 
settled. Before the settlement of the 
lonians, the Lydians were a commercial 
people. They were the first who exhibited 
public sports, and the first specimens of 
gold and silver coinage came from them. 

4. Candaules was the last of the Hera- 
clid© who reigned in Lydia. He succeeded 
his father, 7o5 years B. C. He exposed 
his queen before Gyges, which so incensed 
her tliat she induced Gyges to murder 
her husband ; which he did, and afterwards 

* The boundaries of Lydia were different at 
diflerent periods. It was originally bounded by 
Mysia Major, Caria, Phrygia Major, and Ionia ; 
but in its must flourishing state, comprehended the 
whole country between the Halys and the iEgean 
•ea. 



married her, and ascended the throne about 
718 years B. C. 

5. Sadyates, one of the Mermnade, 
reigned in Lydia twelve years after his 
father Gyges. He carried on a war with 
the Milesians for the space of six years. 
Alyattes II., king of Lydia, belonged to 
the warlike family of the Mermnad©, and 
was the father of Croesus. He expelled 
the Cimmerians from Asia, and warred 
with the Medes. He was the leader of the 
Lydians in that battle which was terminal 
ed by the eclipse. He died after a reign 
of thirty-five years. 

6. CrcBsus began to reign 562 years B. C. 
He was the patron of learning, and was 
thought to be the richest of mankind. He 
was the first kinfi^ of Lydia who compelled 
the Asiatic GreoKS to become tributary to 
his subjects, iEsop, the celebrated writer 
of fables, was warmly patronized by Croe- 
sus, who was well disposed to all men of 
talent and learning, and gave them per- 
sonal countenance and encouragement. 

7. In the course of an interview with 
Solon, Croesus wished to pass for the hap- 
piest of mankind ; but the philosopher told 
him that poverty and domestic virtue alone 
procured unalloyed bliss. The Lydian 
king, when, his capital having been taken 
by Cyrus, he was conducted to the pile to be 
burnt by order of the conqueror, exclaimed 
in a piercing and energetic tone of voice, 
* Solon ! Solon ! Solon V Cyrus, on being 
informed that Croesus pronounced the name 
of the philosopher because he recollected 
his remark, * that no man could be esteemed 
happy till the end of his life,' recalled the 
order he had ffiven, and ever after treated 
Croesus with honor and respect, although 
his kingdom was retained by the conqueror, 
and formed part of Persia. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

PERSIA 

1. Persia,* from tlie tune of Cyrus the 
Great, 536 years B. C, holds a conspicuous 



*A8 a province, Ptolemy describes Persia as 
bounded on the north by Media, west by Susiaua. 
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place in ancient history. Persia, at first, 
was of veiy limited extent, but afterwards 
included the whole of India, Assyria, Media, 
and Persia, and the districts in the vicinity 
of the Euxine and Caspian seas. The first 
inhabitants of Persia were named Elamites 
from being the descendants of Elam, the 
eldest son of Shem. For sixteen centuries, 
very little is known concerning Elam. 
The first king we find upon record, Che- 
dorlaomer, conquered the king of Sodom, 
but was completely defeated by Abraham. 
This is mentioned in the Bible. 

2. Cyrus was bom one year after his 
uncle Cyaxares. He was educated in the 
frugal, plain, and healthy manner which 
distinguished the Persians in those days. 
He was taught to care little for fine clothes 
and food, and no distinction was made be- 
tween him and the children with whom he 
was brought up. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he displayed qualities which 
fitted him to fill the high station for which 
he was bom. He not only showed his in- 
tellectual superiority over his companions, 
but he excelled them all in courage and 
dexterity. 

3. When a bojr, his mother took him to 
pay a visit to his grandfather Astyages. 
The luxury of the Median court disgusted 
as much as it surprised younff Cyrus. His 
grandfather, who was highly dehghted with 
me modesty and artlessness of the young 
prince, loaded him with rich presents, which, 
however, he gave away to the courtiers, 
according to their merits, or the services 
the}*^ had rendered him. 

4. Astyages expressed his surprise that 
Cyrus shoiSd always have neglected his 
cup-bearer Sacas, an admirable officer 
whom the king favored. * Oh !' exclaimed 
Cyrus, * is it so difficult a task to be a cup- 
bearer? I can perform the office equally 
as well as Sacas.' So saying, with great 
grac3 and respect he handed the cup to his 
mother. * He has done well,' said Astyages, 
who admired the skill of his grandson, *and 

south by the Persian gulf, and east by Carmania. 
In its ancient state, it reached from the Hellespont 
td the Indus, more than two thousand eight nun- 
dred miles, and from Pontus to the shores of Ara- 
bia, two thousand miles 



yet our Ganymede has forgotten one tiling— 
to taste the wine before he gave it us.' * 1 
had no mind to swallow poison,' said the 
youthful prince. * Poison !' exclaimed As^- 
ages. *Ay,' returned youn^ Cjrrus, *K>r 
they who drink, often grow giddy and sicl^ 
and fall.' * Do jrou not drink then in your 
own country ?' mquired Astyages. * Assur- 
edly; but only to satisfy thirst, and then 
a httle water serves our purpose.': 

5. Cjrrus subjected to his victo^ous arms 
all the nations from the iEgean sea to the 
Euphrates, and as we have seen, conquered 
Babylon. He entered the city by an in- 
genious stratagem. Having caused deep 
ditches and canals to be excavated on both 
sides of the stream, when the Babylonians 
were engaged in a night revel, he caused 
the dams to be broken down, and the 
Euphrates poured into a thousand new 
channels, leaving dry its bed, into which 
Cyrus and his armv marched, and thus ob- 
tained footing in the city. 

6. In two years aft«r tliis, Cyras raled 
alone over his coimtry for the space of 
seven years, during which he issued his 
celebrated decree inviting the Jews to re- 
turn. Cyras lost his life in consequence 
of a battle which he fought against the 
Scythians under the command of their 
queen Tomyris. Being defeated and taken, 
Cyras was beheaded by order of the queen, 
who was incensed at the death of her son 
in the battle, and who threw the head into 
a vessel brimming with human blood, ex- 
claiming, < Take your fill of the blood for 
which you thirsted !' This event took place 
539 B.C. 

7. The stratagem by which Cambysei 
conquered the Egyptians has been twice 
noticed. He must himself have regarded 
cats and dogs, by which he gained Pelusi- 
um, with peculiar respect and favor for the 
rest of hip life. Cambyses was exasperated 
at tiie improper ceremonies with which the 
Apis was worshipped, and stabbing the 
ox in the thigh, gave his soldiers permis- 
sion to kill all whom they found celebrating 
such disorderly festivals. The Egyptians 
remarked with much satisfaction that 
Cambyses died of a wound in the same 
place as that where he had wounded their 
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[n mounting his horse, he tore his 
thigh with his sword, and died of the ensu- 
ing mortification. ^ 

8. Cambyses was severe and crueL He 
flayed a certain partial judge, and nailed 
his skin to the bench of judgment, appoint- 
ing his sou to succeed hun, and telling him 
to remember where he sat He put his 
brother Smerdis to death, but so privately 
that the execution was known only to one 
of the Magi, who on the death of Cambyses 
usijirped the throne in the name of Smer- 
dis whom he resembled, but betrayed his 
own secret, and was put to death by a con- 
spiracy of seven noblemen, after a reign of 
SIX months. The conspirators chose Da- 
nus, a descendant of Cyrus, by the mother's 
side, king. 

9. The story relative to the election is 
this: The conspirators agreed that he 
among them whose horse neighed first, 
should be saluted king. The groom of 
Darius, the night preceding the trial, took 
his master's horse to a certain spot where 
he forced him to neigh. On the morrow 
at simrise, as the conspirators passed the 
place, the horse, recollecting it, neighed 
loudly, and Darius was in consequence 
chosen to ascend the throne. Darius gave 
permission to the Jews to rebuild their 
temple. He made war against the Scy- 
thians, and afterwards the Greeks. 

10. His enmity to the latter was great 
He employed a servant to keep alive his 
resentment by exclaiming every morning, 
* Forget not, O king, to punish the Athem- 
ans.' The ill success of his arms did not 
prevent him firom raising fresh levies, and 
planning new expeditions. He relied upon 
the numbers of men which he could pour 
forth, and the splendor and perfection of 
liieir arms and equipments. Even after 
the battle of Marathon, he was preparing 
to pour new armies into Greece. 

11. Xerxes was the second son of Da- 
rius. He was appointed his successor be- 
cause the first son was born before his 
father's elevation to the Persian throne. 
Xerxes had little to boast of in his Grecian 
expedition. The bravery of the Spartans, 
their valiant and long-sustained resistance, 
made tlie victory over them a dear pur- 



chase to the immense army of the Per- 
sians. 

12. The defeat of the three hundred 
thousand Persians at Plataea, by a third of 
their number, the ruinous loss of Xerxes at 
Mycale, 479 B. C^ overwhehned the king 
with shame and disappointment Retiring 
to his capital, he indulged himself in inces- 
sant revelry and voluptuousness, disgusting, 
by his utter abandonment of all principle, 
even the most luxurious of his subjects. 
Artabanus, captain of his guardsmen, con- 
spu*ed against him, and assassinated him 
while in bed. Herodotus tells us that in 
the whole army there was no man so 
worthy to command, so stately in form, so 
beautifiil in feature. Justin tells us that 
the invading army of Persians was with- 
out a head. Xerxes possessed some natu- 
ral feeling, as his weeping at the thought 
of the inevitable destruction of his army 
proved. When he was in a boat once, and 
in danger of sinking, his attendants strove 
which should first leap overboard and save 
their monarch's life, by lightening the 
bark. 



CHAPTER XC. 

PERSIA— CONTINUED. 

1. The defeat of the Persians under 
Megabyzes, 460 years B. C, by the Greeks 
under Cimon, enabled the latter to force 
Artaxerxes, who had succeeded Xerxes, his 
father, on the Persian throne, to beg for 
peace on the most favorable terms for the 
victors. Artaxerxes I. killed his brother 
Darius, being told by Artabanus that he 
was the murderer of his father. When 
the truth was discovered, the king ordered 
Artabanus and all his family to be put to 
death. 

2. During the reign of Artaxerxes I. the 
Egyptians in vain endeavored to shake off 
the Persian yoke. Xerxes II., after reign- 
ing for only forty-five days, was basely 
murdered by his brother Sogdianus, and he 
in turn wielded the sceptre but six months, 
at the end of which tune he was put ta 
death bv being smothered in hot ashes 
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which afterwards became the customary 
mode of punishing great criminals. The 
execution of Sogmanus was ordered by his 
brother Ochus, who ascended the throne, 
having assumed the name of Darius Nothus, 
a weak prince, possessed of no abilities, 
during whose, reign the Egyptians regained 
their mdependence. 

y. Xenophon has ably described the re- 
treat of the ten thousand Greeks from 
Babylon to the banks of the Euxine. This 
has been described. The Greeks had come 
to the assistance of Cyrus, a younger bro- 
ther of Artaxentes Mnemon, who, in an 
attempt to dethrone the latter, lost his life 
in the battle near Babylon. 

4. Ochus succeeded Mnemon, poisoned 
his brother, and murdered all the princes 
of the royal family. The number of re- 
lations whom he put to death is said to 
have amounted to eighty. He reconquer- 
ed Egypt, and, by his cruelty to the van- 
quished, so irritated his subjects, that the 
deed of his chief minister, who poisoned 
him, was warmly applauded. It is said 
that his flesh was given to be devoured by 
cats, and that sword-hilts were made of his 
bones. 

5. The third monarch of the name of 
Darius, was sumamed Codomannus, was 
the son of Arsanes and Sisygambis, and 
a descendant of Darius Nothus, When 
Alexander invaded Persia, and gave Darius 
a decisive defeat at Arbela, 331 years B. C, 
the vanquished monarch was slain in his 
flisfht b}[ a lieutenant, Bessus, whom he had 
laden with benefits. He was found dyino^ 
in his chariot hj the Macedonians, and 
Alexander, learning that he had spoken 
with kindness of his treatment of his fam- 
ily, honored hun with a magnificent fime- 
ral, and avenged his murder by the death 
of Bessus. 

6. The army of the Persian monarch 
consisted of six hundred thousand men, 
and we are told that it was more remarka- 
ble for the splendor of the emiipments and 
the luxury of the men, than for their cour- 
age. Athenseus mentions that in the 
Persian camp there were two hundred and 
twenty-seven cooks, twenty-nine waiters, 
eighty-seven cup-bearers, forty peribmers 



of the king, and sixty-six servants to weave 
garlands and prepare other ornaments for 
the dishes which appeared upon the royal 
table. 

7. From the time of the destruction of 
the Persian monarchy by the Macedonians, 
it became tributary to Greece. Seleucus 
Nicanor, at the death of Alexander, became 
master of Persia, as well as other Asiatic 
provinces. A revolt of the Parthians par- 
tially reconquered it, and for nearly half a 
centuly it was tributary to them. At the 
end of this period, Artaxerxes, a Persian 
of low birth, but of great courage and 
energy, excited his countrymen to rebellion, 
and their success was such that the Persian 
empire was restored 223 years A. C. Arta- 
xerxes being invested with the sovereign 
authority, assumed all the attributes of the 
ancient Persian kings, the title of king of 
kings, &C., and claimed of the Romans the 
restoration of all the ancient provinces of 
the empire. A war ensued, in a single 
battle of which the Persians sustained a 
signal defeat by Alexander Severus, but 
soon recovered from their losses. 

8. Sassan, the father of Artaxerxes, gave 
the name of Sassanide to the dynasty 
which his son founded. The most con- 
spicuous of the series of princes that suc- 
ceeded Artaxerxes was Sapores I. He con- 
quered fixjm the Romans several Mesopo- 
tamian and Syrian cities, which were lost 
again to the youngest Gordian. In 258, 
he captured Antioch and penetrated into 
Cappadocia. Sapores having become odi- 
ous to his subjects from his cruelties to the 
emperor Valerian, who was taken prisoner, 
and to others, was finally assassinated. 

9. Hormisdas I., the last of the senes, 
was a prince of a mild temperament, and 
enjoyed a peacefiil reign. On Ms deatn, 
his son threatened to flay the Persian 
nobles alive for not rising at a regal ban- 
quet when he came in firom hunting. This 
threat induced the lords to seize upon the 
prince and confine him. His wife, who 
hoped shortly to have a son, was crowned 
by the Magi, who thus affected to crown 
her child, who, they were convinced, would 
be a male. 

10. The event did not disappoint uieir 
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expectations, and Sapores II. entered the 
world a king. The Cliristiane underwent 
a bitter persecution by his orders, 326 years 
A. C. In an attempt to gain from the 
Romans the five provinces ceded to them 
by Narses, he met a terrible defeat from 
(5onstantius. In his Mesopotamian war, 
however, he gained a victory at Sirigate, 
and took several cities. Julian, in 363, 

Sursued him to the centre of his kingdom, 
ut delivered him from his terror by aying. 
Sapores died in 380, after a reign of seventy 
years, which was made lamentable by his 
ferocity, his pride, and Ul success. For 
forty years the Christians were persecuted 
by him with bitter animosity. The third 
prince of the same name was wise and 
peaceful. Isdigartes first commenced a 
persecution of Christians which did not 
end with his reign, but continued through 
those of a few of bis successors. 

11. The account of Persia has been 
brought down to about the time of Alaric, 
and the government, education, customs, 
manners, and religion of the Persians, will 
now occupy our attention for a while. Their 
government was an absolute monarchy, 
me crown bein^ hereditary, and generally 
given to the finff's eldest legitimate son 
at the decease of his father. The Persian 
kings claimed a respect almost bordering 
on adoration. Dealli was the penalty in- 
flicted on the subject who neglected to 
prostrate himself before his soverei^, or 
who refused to keep his hands withm his 
sleeves while in the royal presence. 

12. The palace of tne Persian kings at 
Persepolis displayed the most refined mag- 
nificence. The ceiling and walk of the 
apartments were gorgeous masses of ivory, 
Btver, gold and amber. The throne was 
composed of refined gold, amidst the carved 
tracery of which glittered innumerable 
precious stones. The material which com- 
posed the royal bed was likewise gold, and 
on each side was placed a coffer containing 
four thousand talents. 

• 13. The Persian sovereigns were, with 
few exceptions, wholly abandoned to the 
gratification of their earthly appetites, and 
regardless of the examples of bravery, 
temperance, and virtue, set them by a 



neighboring nation. In proof of tneir ej 
travagance we have the authority of Cicero, 
who says that the revenues of entire prov- 
inces were lavished by the kings of Persia 
on their favorite women, one city supply- 
ing them with ornaments for the hair, 
another with necklaces, &c. 

14. Education received the particular 
attention of the Persians. The children 
began a course of study at five years old, 
when they were provided with the best 
masters, who taught them moral virtues, 
the arts and sciences, and the practice of 
firugality and temperance. With their in- 
tellectual, their bodily exercises were made 
to keep pace, as was the custom amon^ 
the refined nations of antiquity. No child 
was permitted to enter his father's presence 
until five years old, lest his loss previous 
to that age might prove too heavy an 
affliction. 

15. The punishments inflicted upon 
criminals among the Persians were ex- 
tremely rigorous. Some of these were 
the loss of the right hand, decapitation, and 
crushing to death between two vast stones. 
The most inhuman was that of fastening 
the criminal between two boats, in which 
situation he was prevented from moving, 
while his head, hands and feet were bare. 
His face was exposed to the rays of the 
sun, and was covered with honey to attract 
swarms of flies, wasps and other insects, 
which he was unable to repel by the 
slightest motion. His intestines were de- 
voured by worms, which bred in numbers, 
and the executioner, by piercing his eyes 
with an iron barb, forced him to swallow 
food, and thus prolong his torments. One 
wretch lived in this condition seventeen 
days. 

16. The Persians were trained to arms, 
but their admirable archers were the most 
efficient men in the army. The kings 
relied, however, more upon the immense 
multitudes which they could pour upon a 
hostile country, than the mor of the 
troops. As these vast bodies fought princi- 
pdly with missiles, it was often difficult to 
arrange them to advantage, and their total 
inability to contrive and practise any strat- 
agem, or to fight in the night-time, exposed 
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them to frequent defeat They declared 
war by sending a herald into t& country 
of the enemy, demanding earth and water 
in token of a recognition of the sovereignty 
of the Persian king. 

17. Their worship was idolatrous, but 
less so than that of some of the surround- 
mg nations. They professed to believe 
and worship one God, but they paid ado- 
ration to fire as the purest emblem of 
divine nature. They also, in connection 
witix this, venerated the sun, and paid 
honors to water, earth, and air. Elam is 
supposed to have instructed them in the 
true religion, from which they fell into 
heresy. Originally, they had only altars 
erected for the preservation of their sacred 
fires on the mountain top ; but Zoroaster 
persuaded them to erect temples over them. 
The sacred fire was kindled from the sun- 
beams. Their priests were the Magi, and 
the worship of celestial bodies termed 
Zabaism. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

SYRIA. 

1. Syria* did not arrive at much impor- 
tance until the time of Alexander the Great 
Little is known of its first kings except 
what is mentioned in the Bible. It was 
first inherited by the descendants of Shem's 
voungest son Aram. Hadadezer was the 
successful opponent of king David ; but 
Benhadad was three times defeated by 
Ahaziah and Ahab. The country anciently 
named Syria fell tp the share of Antigonus 
in the first division of Alexander's empire. 
Seleucus, afterwards called Nicator, the 
conqueror, having revolted, made war 
against Antiochus, who was killed in the 
battle of Ipsus, and Seleucus became king 
of Syria, 312 years B. C. 

2. Seleucus was no sooner master of this 
kingdom than he turned his arms against 
Lysunachus, the conqueror of Macedon. 



* Syria was on the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, below Cilicia. Palestine was below it, 
•nd the coast was called Phoenicia. Arabia and 
dw Euphrates lay upon the south. 



The latter being killed, Nicator seized on 
his kingdom, but ^ was, not long after, 
assassinated by Piblemy Ceraunus, after- 
wards king of Macedon. The successors 
of Seleucus are known by the name of 
SeleucidsB. 

3. Antiochus Soter, or the Savior, suc- 
ceeded the conqueror. When a young 
man he fell into a lingering disease, the 
cause of which was disclosed in the follow- 
ing manner : One of the physicians, hold- 
ing his hand, discovered by the agitation 
of his pulse, when Stratonice, the youngest 
and most beautifiil of his father's wives, 
entered the room, that he was dying of 
love for her. To save his son's life, the 
father surrendered to him his beloved 
Stratonice, whom Antiochus married, 280 
years B. C. 

4. Antiochus Theos, or the God, invaded 
Egypt, but, making peace with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, he married his daughter 
Berenice, repudiating his own wife. The 
Parthians, during his absence, entered 
Syria and founded a new kingdom, and 
the Bactrians also rendered themselves in- 
dependent. The first wife of Antiochus 
having been taken back to her husband's 
arms on the death of the Egyptian monarch, 
poisoned Theos, Berenice, and her son, 
261 years B. C. 

5. Antiochus the Great ascended the 
throne after the insignificant reigns of 
Seleucus Callinicus and Seleucus Cerau- 
nus. His first care was to force some of 
his rebellious governors to submit to him. 
He then successiveljf^ invaded Media, Par- 
thia, Hyrcania, Bactria and India, 223 years 
B. C. His refusal to desist from his design 
of conquering Asia Minor, brought on tW 
war with the Komans. He was beaten l^ 
the Romans after having conquered a part 
of Greece, and followed into Asia by Scipio 
Asiaticus, who there defeated him again. 
Veace was concluded on certain conditions, 
one of which was the delivery of his son 
Antiochus, as a hostage to the Romans. 

6. Durinff the absence of his father, 
Seleucus Philopater, who had been left to 
govern Syria, ascended the throne 187 years 
B. C. His greneral Heliodorus was chas- 
tised by Gem in attempting to spoil the 
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temple of Jerusalem. He killed Seleucus 
by poison on his return. Heliodorus was 
chastised by Antiochiis ^piphanes, or the 
Illustrious, who was the hostage given to 
the Romans, and exchanged by them. He 
ascended the throne, J75 years B. C. He 
was prevented from conquering Egypt by 
a Roman ambassador, who compelled him 
to turn back. 

7. His rage and disappointment at this 
was the cause of his making war on the 
Jews, whom he slaughtered to the number 
of forty thousand, after taking Jerusalem, 
and gained from the inhabitants the sur- 
name of Epimanes, the Furious. Judas 
Maccabae us headed his people, and defeated 
the generals of Antiochus in several en- 
gagements. He perished in pitiable tor- 
ments, while endeavoring to exterminate 
the Jews. 

8. Antiochus was cruel, wanton, and 
effeminate. He was fond of childish di- 
versions. He used to scatter money in 
the streets, and was delighted to see the 
rush and scramble which took place for it. 
He used to bathe in public with the com- 
mon people, and was fond of being per- 
fumed to excess. He invited all the Greeks 
he could find to an entertainment at Anti- 
ocli, where he served them in the capacity 
of a waiter. 

9. Antiochus Eupator and Demetrius 
Soter, continued tlie war with the Jews, 
and Alexander, surnamed Balas, abandoned 
himself to the most dissolute habits. De- 
m(?tiiu8 Nicator, or the Conqueror, after a 
ri.ign of five years, was confined for a long 
tune to his palace. Escaping from thral- 
dom, he recovered his dominions, which he 

jroverned for four years more. 

^10. Tnrphon, after him, an usurper, who 
reigned four years, was killed by his own 
troops. The next S3rrian monarch was 
Antiochus Sidetes, the son of Demetrius, 
the Savior. He declared war against Jeru- 
salem, but, having forced it to capitulate, 
the Jews were idlowed peace upon very 
easy terms. 

11. He now formed the design of regain- 
ing all the provinces which had ever 
belonged to tiie territories of Syria, but, 
having made war against Phraates, king 



of Parthia, on the approach of winter, found 
himself obliged to separate his troops and 
portion them in various quarters. The 
rarthians determined to destroy them ; 
and thinking this a favorable opportunity, 
killed four hundred thousand in one day. 
Afler this king, reigned Seleucus V., Anti- 
ochus Gryphus, so called from his aquiline 
nose, who reigned twenty-nine years, and 
Antiochus IX., who was killed by a son of 
Gryphus. 

12. The Seleucidae having been a turbu- 
lent race, the Sjrrians were desirous of at- 
tempting another dynasty, and accordingly 
sent' ambassadors to Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, inviting him to rule over them. 
He ascended the throne of Syria 85 years 
B. C, and for eighteen years afler, the 
country enjoyed peace. Having made war 
upon the Romans, LucuUus, their consul, 
defeated Tigranes, and took Tigranocerta,* 
69 years B. C. Antiochus Asiaticus, a son 
of one of the former kings of Syria, was 
acknowledged king by Lucullus, and reigned 
four years. He was then expelled by Pom- 
pey, and Syria became a Roman province, 
64 years B. C. 

13. Antioch, Daphne, Seleucia. Damas- 
cus, Heliopolis, and Palmyra, or Tadmor, 
were the most remarkable places of the 
Syrian empire. Antioch, at one time, 
ranked as the third city in the world for 
riches, population, and beauty. It was 
built partly on a hill, and partly on a plain. 
Although containing now but a few inhab- 
itants, its walls upon both sides of the 
Orontes attest its former strength. In the 
neighborhood was the famous Daphne, a 
grove consecrated to voluptuousness, and 
abounding in cool and sparkling fountains, 
laurel and cypress trees. 

14. Seleucia was on the sea near the 
mouth of the Orontes; it took its name 
from Seleucus. The fertile valley of Da- 
mascus has been always eulogized by the 
inhabitants of the East. It is now called 
Damas, or Sham. In Heliopolis, now 



* Now Sered, the capital of Armenia, situated 
on a bill between the springs of the Tigris and 
mount Taurus. LucuUus found that it contained 
immense riches, and more than eight thousand 
talents in ready money. 
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Baalbec, are the remains of a splendid 
temple of the sun. The roof, and in fact 
the whole pile, was formerly resplendent 
with gold. 

15. We are informed by the Scriptures 
that Palmyra was founded by Solomon. It 
gave the name of Palmyrene to a vast 
plain which joined the desert of Arabia. 
It wa« a place of great wealth, and carried 
on an extensive trade. It is now called 
Tadmor, and its ruins are well worthy the 
attention of the curious, being vast and 
magnificent. 

16. The Syrians were an idolatrous peo- 
ple. Adonis was worshipped at Byblus, 
near a river of his name. Adonis, the son 
of Myrrha, was said to be very beautiful, 
a devoted huntsman, and the favorite of 
Venus, who often warned him not to hunt 
wild beasts. The lovelv huntsman disre- 
garded the caution, and was killed by a 
wild beast Proserpine is said to have 
restored him to life when he was so bitterly 
lamented by Venus, on condition that the 
latter should enjoy his company but six 
months of each year, Adonis passing the 
remaining six witii the goddess of the in- 
fernal regions. The festivals commenced 
with lamentations in commemoration of 
the huntsman's death, but ended with great 
reioicing^, to mark his restoration to life. 
The Syriac language, which is fluent, but 
not copious, was a distinct tongue even in 
the time of Jacob. It was spoken in Meso- 
potamia, Chaldea, Syria, Assyria, and, af- 
ter the Babylonish captivity, in Palestine. 



CHAPTER XCII. 

PARTHIA. 

I. The history of Parthia* begins with 
the revolt of Arsaces, thought by many to 
be a descendant of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
king of Persia. Arsaces revolted against 
Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 256 B. C, 
founded the kingdom of Parthia, and ^ave 
to his successors the name of Arsacidse. 
The Parthian empire, in its most flourish- 



* The location and boundaries of Parthia have 
beea given before. 
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ing state, mcluded Parthia, Hyrcania, Sog- 
diana, Bactria, Persia, and Media. It wai 
first subject to the Medes, afterwards to die 
Persians, and, from the hands of Alexander 
the Great, fell into the possession of Se- 
leucus Nicator, and was held by the Seleu- 
cidffi until Arsaces gained it. 

2. The Parthians were fond of war, 
neglecting every peaceful business, to fol- 
low arms. The^ were the best archenT 
and the finest nders in the world. With 
such a disposition, they were well fitted to 
become the subjects of the warlike Arsa- 
cidae, who were almost all conquerors. 
Mithridates I., the fifth sovereign from 
Arsaces, was possessed of great abilities, 
and after conauering many tribes and na- 
tions, carried his arms into India,* ftur be- 
yond the limits of Alexander's progress in 
that country. 

3. Phraates II., a successor of Mithri- 
dates, when preparing to invade Syria, waa 
warred against by the Scythians, whom he 
had engaged as auxiliaries against Antio- 
chus, but who, on account of their not ar- 
riving until tiie defeat of the Syrians, 
were refused the stipulated sum. Against 
the ScythiaAs, Phraates resolved to avail 
himself of the Greek mercenaries who had 
been captured from Antiochus. They, 
however, having been treated with cruelty 
in their captivity, revenged themselves by 
turning against the Paruiians, and assisted 
the Scythians in Killing the lung, destroj- 
mg the army, and laying waste to Parthia. 
The Chinese on this occasion also gave 
assistance to the Parthians, and this is said 
to be the first time they were engaged in a 
war without their territories. After Arta- 
banus II. and Mithridates II.,came Phraa||8 
III., and then Orodes I. 

* India, the most celebrated and opulent of the 
Asiatic countries, derived its name from the river 
Indus, now Sinde, which bounded it on the one 
side. It was situated on the sea-coast south of 
Persia, Parthia, See. The ancients knew but litthi 
of the country, but they described it as contaimiM[ 
nine thousand different nations, and five thousand 
noted cities, and believed that ns very sands were 
golden. The Indians were imoressed with terror 
by the very name of Rome, and sent ambassadors 
to the emperors to express their submission. 
Alexander, Semiramis, ana many other sovereigns, 
made conquests in the c<wn*)ry!^^ ^, ^ ^ ^ 
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4. Syria having been allotted to Crasaus, 
the Roman consid, in the division of the 
empire between Pompey, Caesar, and liim- 
Belf, he attacked Orodes, who had just 
ascended tiie throne, 53 years B. C. Sii- 
rena, a general of consummate skill and 
bravery, commanded the troops of Parthia. 
Crassus was defeated by Surena, who, hav- 
ing hivited him to his tent, killed him. 

5. Surena, on his return to Parthia, imi- 
tated the triumph of a Roman general, and 
Orodes, jealous of his popularity, caused 
him to be put to death. Orodes then in- 
trusted the command of the army to his 
son Pactorus, who was defeated and killed 
by Ventidius, the Roman general. The 
loss of Pactorus made the Parthian king 
delirious ; but on recovering his senses, he 
associated his eldest son Phraates with 
him on the throne. 

6. Phraates IV. was a vile wretch. He 
administered poison to his father, but find- 
ing that only cured his dropsy, he smother- 
ed the aged king with the pillows of his 
bed, and assassinated all his brothers. Au- 
gustus, when he came into Asia, forced 
Phraates to give up the ensigns taken from 
Crassus and from Antony, andl to surren- 
der four of his sons as hostaffes. He was 
killed by a conspiracy formed by a female 
favorite and his own son, 13 years A. C. 

7. Three succeeding kings after Phraates 
reigned but a short time. Verones I. was 
the last He was a hostage in the hands 
of the Romans, but restored to Parthia 
when his countrymen invited him to be- 
come their king. He brought to the throne 
the dress and manners of the Romans, and 
thereby offended his subjects, who deposed 
hk^ to make way for Artabanus HI., in 
whose person the second branch of the 
Arsacidse began, 18 years A. C. 

8. Artabanus V., the last of tliis branch, 
offended the Roman emperor Caracalla, by 
refusing to permit his oaughter to marry 
him, in consequence of which the Romans 
entered Parthia and destroyed many cities. 
After a bloody battle, Macrinus, the suc- 
cessor of Caracalla, made peace with the 
Parthians. Artabanus was killed by Ar- 
taxerxes, who restored the empire to Persia. 
There were thirteen kings of the second 



branch, under whose sway the Partliians 
remained two hundred years. Parthia 
continued independent four hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

9. The Scythians founded the kingdom 
of Parthia. Its original inhabitants were 
a tribe who had been expelled from their 
native land and settled here. They fought 
on horseback at full speed, dischaigmg 
their arrows behind, and their flying war- 
fare was terrific. Their mprals were de 
praved, and they neglected commerce 
navigation and agricimure. Their dress 
was light Their religion did not differ 

:reatly from that of the Persians, and their 

ings affected to be gods. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 

PHOSNICIA. 

1. The Phoenicians were, at a very early 
age, distinguished for their successful cul- 
tivation of the arts and commerce. Phoe- 
nicia* was divided into many small king- 
doms, of which the independent sovereign- 
ties of Tyre and Sidon were the most 
noted. Sidon,t according to Josephus, was 
built by Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, 
and TyreJ by his posterity. 

2. A much greater antiquity is attributed 
to the old Tyre by Herodotus. The new 
city was built upon an island opposite, and 
was founded, according to Josephus, 1255 
years B. C. The ancients tell us that the 



* Phoenicia was a narrow slip of ground between 
mount Libanus and tiie sea. It had Syria on the 
north and east, Judea on the south, and on llw 
west the Mediterranean sea. 

t Sidon, now Said, was the capital of Phoenicia, 
and had an excellent harbor. It is situated on the 
Mediterranean sea, about fifty miles from Damas- 
cus, and twenty-five from Tyre. It is often men- 
tioned by Homer. Its ruins stiJI present some 
very fine columns of marble. 

X Now 8ur, It has formed the subject of a 
note to a precedinff chapter of this wore. Alex- 
ander Joined new Tyre to the land. It was adorn* 
ed witii splendid buildings, and protected by 
walls one nundred and fiffv feet in nei^t, and of 
proportionate solidity. Among its ruins is a double 
column of ^janite eighty feet long, and foniied of a 
solid block. 
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PhcBiiiciaiis carried on a wonderfully exten- 
sive trade, and imported tin from Cornwall, 
in Wales, Those kings of Phoenicia only 
who traded with the Jews are ioiown tx) us. 
King David, and also Solomon, applied to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to erect a temple to 
God, and he furnished rich materials and 
workmen. 

3. He was succeeded by Baleazar, his 
son, after a splendid reign. Pygmalion, 
whose cruelties drove/ Dido from her coun- 
try, was the seventh king from Baleazar. 
The Phoenicians were daring navigators, 
and famous for their inventions. Any thing 
which appeared peculiarly elegant, was 
termed by the ancients Sidonian. Besides 
Tyre and Sidon, Aradus, Tripoli, Byblus 
and Sarepta were noted cities. 

4. Utica, Carthage, and Marseilles, were 
peopled by colonies of Phoenicians. They 
were^ early famous for the study of philoso- 
phy. ' They are known to have brought 
letters into Greece, and arithmetic and 
astronomy were either invented or improv- 
ed by their ingenuity. Moschus, a Sido- 
nian philosopher, explained the theory i 
atoms, before the Trojan war. Amoh^ 
their later philosophers we find Be j*i.c<. 
Diodatus, Apollonius and Antipater. Glaas, 
purple dye, and fine linen they produced. 

5. The Phoenicians, as the immediate 
descendants of Noah, were instructed in 
the worship of the true God ; but they soon 
perverted their understanding, and fell into 




heresy, worshipping false deities, and los- 
ing themselves in superstitions. They 
worshipped Beelsmen, or the sun, Baal, 



Astarte, Hercules, and Adonis. They had 
small statues called Patseci, which were 
held in peculiar veneration by mariners, 
and were carried in the prows of their 
vessels. Astarte was the same as the 
Venus of the Greeks. She is represented 
upon medals in a long habit, over which 
is a mantle, lifted by one arm, tho^hand of 
which is stretched forward. The other 
hand holds a crooked staff in the form of a 
cross. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

CHINA. 

1. China* has claims to a very great an- 
tiquity, being undoubtedly one of the most 
ancient nations on the face of the globe. 
As far as 2200 years before the birth of 
Christ, its history is recorded. The most 
prevalent opinion respecting its origin is, 
that it was founded by one of the colonies, 
formed at the dispersion of the immediate^ ^ * 
posterity of Noah, under the conduct of y JJ 
Yao. This last afterwards made his col- 
league Chun, his successor. 

2. If we adopt the account of a few, wc 
must believe that Fohi, supposed by some | 
to be Noah himself, was the founder of/ 4 
the Chinese empire. The Chinese them- 
selves, from motives of vanity, assert their 
claims to a still greater antiquity, but are, 

of course, unable to adduce any testimony 
in their favor. There have been twenty- 
two dynasties of sovereigns, four of which, 
and part of the fifth, preceded the birth 
of Christ Hia, the first of these, began 
2207 B. C. 

* The boundaries of China, as far as it is possi- 
ble to discover, were the same in ancient as in 
modern times. We derive the greater part of our 
acquaintance with antiquity from the Greeks and 
Romans, who had very httle knowledge of the 
geoerapny of China. Serica and another nation 
of Northern Sinse, they tell us, constitut/:d its 
western provinces. Some suppose that the Ceres, 
a nation inhabiting the country between the Gan* 
ges and the eastern ocean in modem Thibet, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, were the Chinese. China 
constituted a very large portion of Eastern Asia, 
and was separated from Tartary by its stupendous 
wall of stone, fifteen hundre;^ iniI^.i|Ll^gw* 
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3. Yu, sumamed Ta, or the Great, was 
adopted by Chun to the exclusion of his 
own children, and founded the first dynasty, 
which lasted four hundred and forty-one 
years, under seventeen sovereigns. Of 
these, Yuta, a scholar and theoretical agri- 
culturist, reigned seventeen years. He 
was acquainted with astronomy, and wrote 
a valuable treatise upon agriculture. 

• 4. Kya was the last king of this dynasty. 
His character was bad, and he was uni- 
versally hated by his subjects, who drove 
him firom his throne and punishid him by 
perpetual exile, three years of which he 
passed in misery, and then died. The 
second dynasty was founded by Ching- 
Tang, 1766 years B. C. He was possessed 
of ability, virtue, and modesty. Indeed, so 
diffident was he that he thought himself 
unfit to wield the sceptre, an opinion in 
which none of his subjects agreed with 
hun. The exertions of his nobles pre- 
vented his abdication of the crown, which 
he was on the point of making, several 

^X>timea, 

\f 5. When Tayvre, one of his successors, 

^ was terrified at the occurrence of a prodigy 

,x durinff his rei^n, which, he thought, por- 

^'^ tended revolution, his minister addressed 

]^^ to him the following words : * If you govern 
V vyour subjects with equity, misfortune will 

V,* not reach you. Virtue has power to tri- 

\x ' ^ umph even over prodigies.' 

'^ ( ^ 6. Vuthing was a virtuous prince, desir- 

^ ^ ous of procuring the best advice, and of 
governing his kingdom with justice and 
wisdom. During flie first three years of 
his reign, he imjAored heaven to bless him 
with a disposition fitted for his station. He 
is said to have had a dream in which he 
was shown a person chosen by heaven to 
be his prime minister. He recollected the 
features of the man when he awoke, and 
giving a description of him, caused him to 
be sought for in every direction. 

7. The man was discovered at a humble 
village working in the capacity of a mason. 
When brought into his presence, the king 
^put several questions to him about affairs 
of fifovemment, which elicited acute and 
ready replies and information. The king 
.imoiediately created him prime minister, 
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and had no reason to ff^dt following any 
advice which he received from him. The 
second dynasty terminated through the 
vices of its thirtieth emperor, afl:er having 
lasted for six hundred and fifty-six years. 

8. The third dvnasty of the Chinese 
emperors included thirty-five sovereigns, 
and is called the dynasty of Tcheou. It 
began 11 10 years B. C, and ended 246 years 
B. C. Chaus, the third emperor of the 
Tcheou d3masty, was immoderately fond 
of the amusement of hunting, destrojdng 
in the pursuit of this pleasure, the crops 
of the Chinese husbandmen, to whose re- 
monstrances upon the subject he turned a 
deaf ear. 

9. They determined upon his death, 
which they brought about in the following 
curious manner. They constructed a boat 
so artfully that, when it had carried the 
king and his attendants nearly over a 
stream which they wished to cross in pur- 
suit of game, it came to pieces, and the 
royal party were all drowned. 

10. The celebrated Chinese wall was a 
monument of the power and enterprise of 
Ching, the second emperor of the fourth 
dynasty. He was carried away by pride, 
in consequence of his various successes, 
and, that he might be thought the first king 
of China, he ordered all tlie public records 
and historical works of the kingdom to be 
burned, and many learned men to be en- 
tombed alive, hoping thus to prevent the 
knowledge of past events from reaching 
posterity. This, which is called the dynasty 
of Tsin, lasted forty-three years under four 
emperors, ending ^ years B. C. 

11. The fifth dynasty, called Han, began 
about 200 years B. C. Lienpang, a sol- 
dier, having overcome the last emperor of 
the preceding dynasty, took the name of 
Kao-Tsou upon ascending the throne of 
China. His reign was distinguished by 
moderation and good fortune, Kao-Tsou 
being a monarch who refiised to govern Ws 
empire through his eunuchs, like most of 
the Chinese sovereigns before and after 
him. Paper, ink, and hair pencils, then 
as now used instead of pens, were invented 
during his reign. 

12. The emperor Vuti, who po^esawi 
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some talent, was a patron of learning, and 
ordered the doctrines of Confiicius to be 
taught in the schools, became a slave to a 
singular delusion, fancying that he could 
discover a Uquor which would give him 
immortality. It is needless to remark 
that he never found this eau de vie. The 
dynasty of Hun, after lasting, under twenty- 
five emperors, four hundred and twenty- 
four years, ended in the year 221 A. C. 

13. The sixth dynasty then began. It is 
called the Heou-Han dynasty. China was 
divided into three empires, governed by 
branches of the sixth dynasty, which divi- 
sions ceased at various times, and finally be- 
came united into one whole under the 
seventh dynasty, which began in 265, and 
ended 420 years A. C. 'fliis was called 
the d3maBty of Tcin-ou-ti, and included 
fifteen emperors. 

14. The government of the Chinese was 
patriarchial. Each father had absolute 
power over all the members of his family, 
whom, however, he had no authority to put 
to death. The emperor was the father of 
all. Each district was governed by a 
mandarin, who had absolute power over 
the inhabitants, but could not inflict capital 
punishment without the^ concurrence of 
the emperor. 

15. The Chinese made some discoveries 
m certain sciences and arts, but, satisfied 
with these, they took no pains about 
further advancement They were singu- 
larly ill-informed with regard to mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, and physics. Their knowl- 
edge of medicine was most lamentably 
limited. They are said to have made glass 
200 years B. C., to have been acquainted 
with the manufacture of gunpowder in the 
carUest ages, and the art of printing in the 
lime of Julius Csesar. These still remain, 
m a very rude state, among them. 

16. In agriculture and some other arts, 
they were early noted. The Romans are 
said to have procured the first silk seen in 
Rome from the Chinese (Seres) whence it 
was called Sericum, The Italians, unac- 
quamted with the manufacture of silk, 
imagined it was made firom the leaves of 
trees. Helio^abalus was the first to wear 
a dress of tms material, which was then 



so costly that it sold for its weight m gold. 
It afterwards became a common and cheap 
dress among the Romans. 

17. The Chinese worshipped a superior 
and all powerfiil beinff under the name of 
Changti, or Tien, ana also paid homage to 
inferior deities, who, they believed, pre- 
sided over kingdoms, cities, and distncts, 
rivers, and mountains. In their worship* 
they discarded all idolatrous practices, and 
made use of prayer and thanksgiving. 



CHAPTER XCV. 

SACRED HISTORY. 

1. The creation of the world, accordme 
to the most plausible computation, took 
place five thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two years ago. The earth at first 
was a dark, unformed, fluid mass of mat- 
ter, in the midst of which God first created 
light, and afterwards expanded the vast 
firmament. The waters, at his conmiand, 
fell into their appointed place, and the dry 
land became brilliant with flowers and 
finaits, blushing amidst a luxuriant profu- 
sion of verdure. These events occupied 
the first three days. 

2. The next cfay, the sun and the moon 
were made, and regulated to make the 
distinction between day and night, and 
the division between the seasons of the 
years. The firmament was also made 
sparkling with myriads of stars, whose 
mild and pleasing lustre neither dazzles 
nor repels the eyes. On the fifth and sixth 
days, the waters, at the command of the 
Lord, teemed with countless fishes ; the 
air became bright with the plumage of 
winged tenants, and the earth was filled 
with living tribes, to each of which a prop- 
er location was assigned. 

3. The last great work of the sixth day 
was the creation of man, a being endowed 
with reason, and destined to rme over aU 
the animals and the fair earth. His blessed 
Maker formed him from the dust of earth , 
in the language of Scripture, *He breathed 
into his nostnls the breath of life* and 
man became a living soul.' He was form- 
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ed in the image of Grod, with wonderful 
faculties, and intended for noble purposes. 
Every tiling was provided to make the 
path of virtue agreeable and easy. 

4. Of a rib taken from the side of man 
while he was asleep, God formed for him 
woman to be his companion and comforter. 
He made her beautiml beyond any of his 
former creations, and Adam, on awaking, 
wag surprised and delighted with the §ift 
wluch his Maker had bestowed on him. 
God thus ordained the holy institution of 
marriage, and from Adam and Eve, the 
first pair, sprang the various nations which 
peopled the face of the earth. 

5. Soon after tlieir creation, Adam and 
Eve were led by the Deity into the garden 
of Eden,* a place filled with all things 
wliich could make existence pleasant, 
where the productions of the earth were 
spontaneous, and required no cultivation, 
and where no care was permitted to in- 
trude upon the virtuous mind. This state 
was probationary, and the fiiture fortunes 
of the first pair were to be determined by 
their own conduct 

6. God, as a test of their obedience, im- 
posed upon them a single injunction. 
While allowed freely to partake of all 
other firuits in the garden, they were com- 
manded not to touch those of the tree of 
the knowledge of evil and of good. The 
eating of this fruit gave the transgressors 
an acquaintance with all evil, while, in 
refraining from it, they remained pure and 
holy, as at first. 

7. Satan, an evil and fallen spirit, as- 
sumed the form of a serpent, and finding 
the woman alcfne, invited her to transgress 
the commands of God by eating the fruit. 
He was endowed with great powers of 
persuasion, and he succeeded. Eve* not 

* It is plain that the gBrden of Eden was east 
of Canaan, or of the wilderness in which the 
sacred historian, Moses, performed his work, 
although the precise spot cannot be fixed upon. 
[t is probable that it was somewhere in or about 
Mesopotamia, from the well-known names of the 
Tigris, or Hiddekel, and the Euphrates. Although 
the face of the earth doubtless underwent great 
changes in the deluge, the Tigris and Euphrates 
probably pursued nearly the same course, subse- 
quently, as previously to that event. 



only paitook of the producuous of the 
tree, but induced Adam to follow her exam- 
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pie, and thus unutterable woe was brought 
upon manldnd. Surrounded by all bless- 
ings, they had no temptation to err, and 
the consequences of their crime were truly 
dreadful. 

8. They hid themselves from God, but 
were called before him and forced to show 
themselves. He pronounced their sentence 
while they were overwhelmed witii guilt 
and grief. For th^r sake the earth was 
cursed, and its tillage was a work of the 
hardest labor. The guilty pair were ex- 
pelled from the garden, the seeds of death 
were planted in their frames, thence to be 
transmitted to their offspring, and Eve was 
doomed to bring forth her children in 
agony. 

9. The agent in producing this misery, 
the serpent, was doubly cursed, and it was 
ordained that the off'spring of woman 
should war with it and crush it, — a decla- 
ration thought to apply, in its most exten- 
sive sense, to Christ, the Savior of man- 
kind. The guilty fugitives, who had been 
provided by their injured yet mercifiil Bene- 
factor with coverings of skins, looked back 
sadly to their once happy abode. There 
they beheld objects calculated to remind 
them, if they could for an instant forget it, 
of their sin. To the east of the garden 
stood cherubim to guard its entrance, and 
a fiery sword moving in every direction, 
prevented all access to the abode of bliss, 
and to the tree of knowledge. 

10. Cain, the first-bom child of Adam 
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and ISve, came into the world in its first 
year, 4004 years B. C. Abel was born on 
the year after. The characters and occu- 
pations of the brothers differed. Abel was 
peaceful, mild, pious, and virtuous; Cain 
directly the reverse. For this reason, when 
Cain brought his offering of the fi*uits of 
the earth, 3ie Lord did not look upon it with 
favor ; but the offering of Abel, who was a 
shepherd, and brought the firstlings of his 
flock, was acceptable. 

11 This excited the mdignation of the 
wild and wicked Cain. He rose against 
Ws brother, when they were alone together, 
and murdered him. God called the mur- 
derer before him and pronounced this awful 
malediction on him : < A fugitive and vaga- 
bond shalt thoii be in the earth.' Cain then 
went from the presence of the Lord into 
the land of Nod, in which he built a city, 
called after his son Enoch, to the east of 
Canaan.* The murder of Abel occurred, 
as is supposed, about one hundred and 
thirty years after the creation of the world. 

]2. During this time, Adam and Eve 
became doubtless the parents of many 
children, and after th^ death of Abel, they 
had a numerous ofifsjOTiig, the eldest child 
of whom was Seth. The descendants of 
Seth, from his and their piety, were called 
the * children of God,' while the wicked- 
ness, turbulence and impiety of the de- 
scendants of Cain procured for them the 
name of the 'children of men.' 



CHAPTER XCVL 

. SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. The death of Cain is unrecorded. 
Jubal is spoken of as a musician; *the 
father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.' He was the son of Adah, one of 
tlie wives of Lamech. His brother Jabal 
was the * father of such as dwell in tents.' 
Music appears to have been known at a 
very early age, and its performers were 
among the firat dwellers upon eartii. Tu- 



* Palestine. It extended from Coelo Syria to 
Arabia Petrsea; on the west was the Mediterra- 
nean, on the east. Arabia Deserta. 



bal-Cain was the discoverer of the art of 
working in brass and iron, the foundation 
of all mechanic trades. 

2. Enos, Cainan, Mahaleel and Jared 
were the descendants of Seth. Enos was 
emmently virtuous and pious, and, without 
passing through the pains of death, he was 
removed to heaven by the Lord. When 
taken from the earth, he was three himdred 
and sixty-five years old. The Scriptures 
thus record his life and departure: * Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God 
took him.' Methusaleh, the son of Enoch, 
lived until the very year of tJie deluge. 
* And all the days of Methusaleh were nme 
hundred sixty and nine years, and he di^d.' 

3. Adam hved nine hundred and thirty 
years, and consequently knew many whose 
lives extended nearly to the time of the 
deluge. The majority of the primitive 
fathers suppose that he was buried on 
mount Calvary, the very spot on which 
Christ suffered the cnlel death of the cross 
for the sins which the first man introduced 
into the world. 

4. The giants are believed to have spnmg 
from the intermarriages of the descendants 
of Seth with those of Cain. Up to the 
time of this mixture, the races were sepa- 
rate, the * children of God ' remaining pure, 
the * children of men' retaining the charac- 
ter of their progenitor. The race of men 
then became bloody, wicked and impious, 
and so incensed the Deity that he aeter- 
mined to destroy them all, and even over- 
whelm their animals with destruction, 
sparing only a remnant to stock the earth. 

5. He afforded mankind one hundred and 
twenty years to repent, being merciful and 
slow to punish. During this space, Noah, 
a righteous man, warned them of their 
doom, and endeavored strenuously to awak- 
en that penitence which alone could avert 
it The inhabitants of the earth grew 
more violent and wicked, and Noah and 
his family alone 'found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord.' 

6. To preserve this family, Noah, follow- 
ing divine instructions, constructed a vast 
ark of gopher wood, imagined to be that 
of the cypress tree. It was built ir. the 
form of an oblong square, its roof b^mg 
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flIopLig, and nams a cubit in the centre. 
The bottom was flat L was three stories 
high, each story, excepting the thickness 
of the floors, being eighteen feet in height, 
and divided into separate apartments. It 
was covered with pitch within and with- 
out, to insure its tightness, and the light 
proceeded firom the upper part It was 
calculated to float steadily on the surface 
of the waters. 

7. Within this asylum, Noah, his wife, 
and his sons with their wives, and with 
two of each tribe of living things, awaited 
the execution of God's awful sentence on 
mankind. God opened the windows of 
heaven, unsealed the fountains of the great 
deep, and poured the waters on the earth. 
The waters fell for forty days and forty 
nights, covering the tops of the highest 
mountains. Noah remained in the ark 
one year and ten days. Coming forth when 
tlie waters had subsided, he built an altar 
and offered a sacrifice to the Lord, who be- 
stowed his blessing upon him and his sons. 

8. They settled near mount Ararat, on 
which the ark is said to have rested, in 
Armenia. The waters subsided after the 
deluge, in consequence of a strong wind 
whicn God sent forth upon the face of 
them. The traditions of all early nations 
contain an account of a universal deluge, 
which testifies the txuth of the Scriptures 
in that point. The configuration and 
structure of the earth also bear witness 
to it Marine productions, found remote 
from habitations, among high inland moun- 
tains, show that the waters once reposed 
above them. 

9. After the deluge, the Lord made an 
express covenant wiSi Noah. He informed 
him that he would never send another flood 
upon the face of the earth; he granted 
mankind flesh for food, and as an assurance 
of his good will, he placed his bow in the 
clouds. Noah became a husbandman, and 
having cultivated the grape, was discovered 
drunKen in his tent by Ham, who, with ill- 
timed levity, informed his brethren. Shem 
and Japhe^ behaved with respect and de- 
corum to their father, and received his 
blessing, while he was enraged against 
Ham for the part he had taken. 



10. Noah was six hundred years old 
when he entered the ark, and lived three 
hundred and fifty years after the deluge j 
consequently Ms whole age was nine hun- 
dred and fifty years. The Mesopotamians 
say that he is buried in their country, and 
point out his burial place, a tomb in a cas- 
tle, in the vicinity of Dair Abunah, ' our 
father's monastery.' 

11. An account of the tower of Babe) 
and the confusion of languages has been 
given in the commencement of Asiatic 
history. The history of the Israelites from 
the calling of Abraham, 1921 years B. C, 
now engages our attention. Abraham, in 
obedience to the command of God, left his 
own country and dwelt in Haran with his 
father Terah. The land of Canaan had 
been promised to his posterity by the Lord, 
and accordingly, after the death of Terah, 
Abraham went thither. 

12. The earth was at this time rife 
with idolatry, and the Lord intended, by 
the separation of this family, to prepare 
for the redemption of the world by our 
Savior. Abraham died, having attained 
a very great age. Several sons were left 
behind him ; among mhers, Isaac. Ishmael 
became the progenitor of a separate nation. 
Isaac had two sons, Esau and Jacob ; the 
former of whom parted with his birthright 
for a mess of pottage to the latter. 

13. Jacob left a numerous family. 
Twelve of his sons became founders of 
the same number of distinct tribes. The 
name of Jacob was afterwards changed 
to Israel, and from him the Israelites were 
descended. He died 1689 years B. C, 
declaring the period of the coming of the 
Messiah, and prophesying the future con- 
dition of his descendants. His death occur- 
red in Egypt, whither ho had been brought 
from Canaan by his son Joseph. 

14. Joseph's story is amply and eloquent- 
ly related in the sacred writings. His 
death, 1635 years B. C, was a lamentable 
event for the Israelites, who were left with- 
out a protector. Forty years after this, 
Pharaoh began that celebrated persecution 
of God's people, described in the beginning 
of the book of Exodus, from which the I^ 
raelites were delivered by Moses. 
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CH.VPTEH XCVIL 

BACHED HISTDJl Y-C n XT IS U E D. 

h The land of the Canaariitcg was 
named after Ham'e youngest son, and its 
settle meat took place very eooti atler tbo 
dispersion at BabeL Canaan divided it 
among hia eleven sons, and the name of 
Caniiftfiitee is applied^ in Scripture, to 
eleven different tribes or nations. They 
kbored under influence of the maJe diction 
pronounced against Cain,heing doomed Uj 
captivity, divisionj extermination or exile. 
On the multiplication of Uieir population, 
they are supposed to have ei^ttled on the 
Arabian side of Egypt, where they fo^mded 
a kingdom at tlie aame time as tliat of 
Misraim, from which tliey were finally 
expelled, 

2, The first event in their history with 
which we are acquainted, is tiie invasion 
of tlie Vftle of Sodom by ChedorUnifior, 
king of Ekm, 1912 years B. C. He nom- 
peUed tliein to pay tribute to Persia, and 
their siibeeqtient revolt brought down a 
heavy chastisement. U was tifteen yonr^ 
after' tliis Uiat four aUm of ttiat deliditful 
valley J viz. Bodonij Gomorrah, Admah and 
Zeboini, were, for their gross wickedness, 
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'jverwhelmed with fire fi-om heaven. A 
lake, called the Dead sea^ usurped tlie 
place they formerly occupied. 

3, There yet remain indications of the 
nature of tlie c^ahimity. ^The vaUeyof 
the Jordan/ siys Af aite Brun, ' offers tnany 
tiacBsi of voicatioes } the bitiiminouB and 



sulphurous water of lake Asphaltites (Doad 
seaj, the lavas and pumice thrown out on 
its Danks, and the warm batli of Tabarieh, 
show that this valley has been the theatre 
of a fire not yet extinguished. Volumes 
of smoke are often observed to escape from 
lake Asphaltites, and new crevices are 
found on its margin.' 

4. Lot escaped from tiie destruction ; but 
his wife, by lingering behind, was suffo- 
cated, and her bodv became incrusted with 
the saline particles. Literal interpreters 
of the Mosaic account, found a pillar of 
salt resembling the human form, which the 
historian Josephus saw and actually be- 
lieved to be tiie colunm into which Lot's 
wife was changed. 

5. Afl«r Moses had led forth the Israel- 
ites over the bed of the Red sea, and in- 
sured their deliverance, the people, having 
on their previous journey been wek sup- 
plied with food, began to murmur in the 
wilderness for want of it. In the spring 
of the year, vast numbers of quails, which 
are migratory birds, pass in large flocks 
over the Arabian peninsula; immense 
numbers were wafted over the camp of 
the Israelites by a strong wind against 
which they could not bear up, and fell to 
the ground. The next morning the manna, 
promised by Moses, was found covering 
the earth. Excepting upon the Sabbaths, 
it fell forty years while tiiey were in the 
wilderness. 

6. Seetzen and Buj^khardt have ascer- 
tained that this is produced from the thorns 
of the tamarisk, whence it exudes in June. 
The Arabs gather it before sunrise, when 
it resembles thick gum ; but it dissolves the 
moment the rays of the sun fall upon it. 
The Bedouins call it * mann.' * Its taste 
is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as 
sweet as honey. It may be kept for a 
year, and is only found after a wet season.' 

7. When the people murmured for water 
Moses produced it by striking a rock, when 
a stream pushed forth copious, pure, anol 
bright The Amalekites, or, according to 
Josephus, a confederation of the sheiks of 
the desert, attacked the Israelites, but were 
defeated by Joshua after a severe battie, 
during wh^h Moses, supported by his 
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brethren, Aaron and Hur, prayed for the 
success of the people. 

8. On mount Sinai, whose peak was 
shrouded in clouds emitting lightning, and 
blazing with fire, Moses communed with 
God, and the laws were given to the chil- 
dren of Israel, which they swore to obey. 
When Moses ascended into the cloud 
which hung heavy upon mount Sinai and 
was absent forty days, the Israelites fell 
back into the idolatry of the country which 
Uiey had left, and caused Aaron to make a 
golden image of a calf, or the ox Apis, 
which Moses destroyed when he returned 
from the mountain. The indignant tribe 
of Levi fell upon the idolaters and slew 
three thousand of them. The mountain 
e^diibited all the appearances of a volcano, 
and yet a philosophical observer has de- 
termined, from its geological formation, 
that it was never subject to internal fires. 

9. Moses numbered the children of Israel 
of twenty and over, in the second year of 
their absence from Egypt, and found tliat, 
besides the Levites, there were six hundred 
and three thousand five hundred and fifty 
men capable of doing military duty. 
Twelve men, sent to examine the land 
of Canaan, returned witli an unfavorable 
account, with the exception of Joshua and 
Caleb, who made a favorable report Upon 
this the people murmured, and God con- 
demned all who were twenty years and 
upward upon leaving Egypt, to die in the 
wilderness, with the exception of Joshua 
and Caleb. 

10. The Israelites began to travel in the 
wilderness 1489 years B. C. A revolt of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram was punished 
by an opening of the earth, which swal- 
lowed them and two hundred and fifty of 
their confederates, 1452 years B. C. The 
Israelites began their conquests by suc- 
cesses gained over the monarchs of the 
Amorites, Bashan, Moab, &c. 

11. From the top of Mount Nebo, or 
Abarim, Moses, before he died on that spot, 
viewed the land of promise which he was 
never to enter. The winding Jordan fall- 
ing into the Dead sea, the hiUy pasturage- 
land of Gilead, the beautiful district of 
fiashai], die plain of Esdraelon, the uju- 



riant hills of Lower Galilee, the embower 
ing palm-trees of Jericho, and the moun* 
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tains of Judea, towering, in a gradual nse, 
until they reached the sea, formed a glori- 
ous landscape which the great lawgiver 
gazed upon, peopling it, in fancy, wiSi his 
busy and numerous people, ere he sank to 
rest, calmly and forever. He reached the 
age of one hundred and twenty. 

12. Joshua, having destroyed most of 
the wicked nations in the land of promise, 
established the Iso|plites in the long-looked- 
for country. Jencho was taken by this 
g^eat leader. During the defeat of the 
Amorites, who leagued under the com- 
mand of Adonibezek, king of Jerusalem, 
the sun and moon, at the command of 
Joshua, stood still. Thus a death-blow 
was given to the superstition of the coun- 
try, the worship oi the sun and moon, 
which was so prevalent an idolatry. 
Joshua died aged one hundred and ten, 
1426 years B. C. 

13. After this, tlie Israelites, with a few 
intervals, were under the direction of the 
judges for the space of three hundred and 
fifty-six years. These officers and the 
priests claiined and received a proper 
respect; but the children of Israel ac- 
knowledged no king but their God. The 
judges often delivered the people from the 
distresses which their frequent recurrence 
to idolatry brought upon mem. 

14. The period of the judges has been 
called, not inaptly, the heroic age of He- 
brew history. Personal activity, daring, 
and craft, were qualifications which se- 
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rather wajiikeleaders than peaceful ex- 
poiWpjp^of the law. They wielded the 
Bword of justice in person. A Levite, re- 
turning homeward with his concubine, or 
inferior wife, entered the city of Gibeah in 
the territory of Benjamin, the inhabitants 
of which maltreated the woman, who died 
in consequence. 

15. The Levites cut the body to pieces, 
and sent a piece to each of the tribes who 
took up arms in the cause, assembling at 
Mizpeh. The tribe who were summoned 
to repair the injury, refusing to give up the 
delinquents, the city of Gibeah was taken, 
and Benjamin defeated with the loss of 
twenty-five thousand men — ^the city was 
levelled with the earth, and men, women, 
and children put to the sword. The six 
hundred men who survived were permitted 
to marnr the women of Jabesh, m Gilead, 
the male inhabitants of which had been 
killed for a heinous crime. 

16. Shamgar, one of the judges, killed 
six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad, a 
weapon described by Maundrell to be a 
strong pike, eight feet jjpng, with a heavy- 
pointed iron at the end. When the Isra- 
elites had long suffered the oppression of 
the Midianites, they called upon the Lord 
to deliver them, ana he sent an angel unto 
Gideon, who announced to him that he 
was chosen to free his people. Gideon, 
pursuant to divine directions, selected three 
hundred of the bravest men out of an army 
of thirty-two thousand, whom he had as- 
sembled. Each of these carried a lamp 
concealed in an earthen jar, and a trum- 
pet 

17. At a given signal, each soldier dashed 
his jar to atoms, and blew his trumpet 
with all his force. The affrighted eneimes, 
suddenly startled, turned upon each other, 
friend hewed down friend, and the terrors 
of the herds increased the confusion. The 
flying Midianites were put to <leath by the 
remainiujg portion of Gideon's troops. The 
Ephraimites, and' some others, joined 
against Gideon, and the war was ended 
with a loss of one hundred and twenty 
thousand on the part of the opponents of 
Israel. 



CHAPTER XCVIII 

SACRED raSTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. Jepfathah was an illegitimate son 0} 
Gilead. He had been driven unjustly from 
his father's house, and following the im- 
pulse of a daring spirit, took refuge m a 
wild district, and became a famous leader 
of freebooters, a profession then held in no 
more disrepute than was that of pirate in 
the early ages of the Grecian states. 

2. His kmsmen in their trouble sent for 
hun, and made him head of their city. 
Negotiation proving fruitless, Jephthah pre- 
pared to decide the question with Hie Amo- 
nitish king, by the arbitration of arms. 
Before he ffirded himself for battle, the 
chief vowed that in case of a victorious 
return, he would sacrifice the first living 
thing which met his view on his entrance 
into Mizpeh. 

3. Victory declared in his favor, and he 
marched back with a smile of triumph 
illuminating the stern features of his dark 
countenance. But lo! as he approaches 
the city, perhaps witli little anxiety respect- 
ing the object of sacrifice, his young and 
beautiful daughter, with her heart full, 
comes from the gates blithely dancinff, and 
accompanying^ her elastic steps wim the 
music of the timbrel. The fatner rent his 
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hair in agony ; but the daug^hter, with all 
tlie spirit of a noble maiden, insisted upon 
dying. 

4. Samson, the son of Manoah, of the 
tribe of Dan. was a man of extraordinary 
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Strength, and th*^ inveterate enemy of the 
Philistines.* This extraordinary person 
did not carry on hostDities in any regular 
manner, or lend himself to the combi- 
nations of his countrymen, but wa» fond of 
performing^ individual feats of daring, rush- 
mg into situations of peril from which his 
personal strength extricated him unharmed. 

5. He was a Nazarite, dedicated to God 
from his birth, and consequently vowed to 
observe strict abstinence, and was to per- 
mit his iMur to grow unshorn. He obtained 
leave ofhis parents to marry a Philfistine 
woman whom he had seen and loved at 
Timnath. On his way, he slew a young 
lion, and dragged his carcass into a cave, 
where he soon found tliat the bees had 
made a hive of it He therefore proposed 
this riddle to thirty youths at his bridal 
feast : Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the- strong came forth sweetness, 

6. The answer to the riddle was betrayed 
to the young men by the wife of Sainson, 
to whom he had imparted it The indig- 
nant bridegroom exclaimed, Had ye not 
ploughed ivith my heifer^ ye had notfound out 
my secret. Having slain thirty Philistines 
in his anger, he returned home.. Coming 
again to his wife, he found her married to 
another, and, filled with indignation, he 
caught three hundred jackals, and, tying 
them tail to tail with a firebrand between 
each, he loosed them among the crops of 
the Philistines, which they set fire to and 
completely destroyed. 

7. The enemy retaliated by burning the 
wife and father-in-law of Samson. Hav- 
ing slain great numbers, the strong man 
retired to the rock of Etam, after which, 
the numerous and irritated Philistines com- 
pelled the disheartened tribe of Judah to 
surrender their daring champion. He was 
brought to a pass named Leni, where they 
received him bound and upparently help- 
less. But the j^iri^ of me Lord came 
upon Samson, and he rose up and brake 
the bonds as if they had been flaxen, and 
seizmg the jaw-bone of an ass, slew with 
that singular weapon, a thousand men. 



* Phiiistia had Judea on the east, Idumea on the 
south, and the Great, or Mediterranean sea upon 
the west. 



8. When he visited a woman in Gaza, 
the chief city of PMlistia, his enenoiea 
shut the gates upon him ; but the mig^hty 
man rose in the night time and tore mem 
up, together with the bars and posts, carry- 




ing them upon his shoulders to a hill nearly 
twenty miles off. The snares of DelilaL 
provea too powerful even for the strong 
warrior, who knelt before her. To her 
he disclosed the secret of his wonderful 
strength, which lay in his hair, the preser- 
vation of which formed a part of his Naz- 
aritish vow. 

9. As he slept at her feet, she deprived 
him of his locks, and he woke weak and 
helpless. The Philistines rushed upon him 
and bound him with brazen fetters. His 
ejres were put out, and his insulting ene- 
mies forced him to labor in a mill. To 
enjoy their triumph, the Philistines brought 
him into a kind of amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded with seats, sheltered with a roof, 
and depending for support upon two pillars. 
These Samson grasped, and his strength 
having returned with his hair, which had 
grown in captivity, he tore down the build- 
ing, and destroyed both himself and his 
spectators. 

10. Samuel was the last of these lead- 
ers. He was the son of Hannah, the wife of 
Elkanah, the Levite, who had long been 
childless, and who piomised to devote her 
offspring, should she be tlessed with a son, 
to the Lord. The worship of Jehovah 
had now been defiled bv the introduction 
of the vile practices of the heathen, and 
to Hophni and Phineas these pollutiona 



ELI — THE ARK TAKEN 

were attributable. In the midst of extra- 
ordinary and almost unprecedented cor- 
ruption, Samuel grew up pure and blame- 
less. God communed with him while a 
child, and told him to conmiunicate to the 
aged Eli, the father of Hophiii and Phine- 
as, the fate which awaited his family. 
The war between the Philistines and 
Israelites broke forth with ungovernable 
fury. In a dreadful battle at Aphek in 
the north of Judah, the Israelites were de- 
feated. 

11. They had recourse to a measure 
which had often proved successful; they 
sent for the ark, but the tira^ had gone by 
when its appearance was enough to turn 
the tide of battle ; when the strong enemy 
bowed his face, and the strong wall fell, 
and the mighty rivers were dried up at its 
presence. The wild valor of the Philis- 
tines, and the mgfaty force of their iron 
chariots, prevailed. Thhrty thousand Isra- 
elites were killed, and the voluptuous sons 
of Eli died the death of warriors, with 
weapons in their hands. 

12. Eli himself sat silent by the way- 
side, anxiously expecting news from the 
field of fiffht A messenger, a wild, sad, sol- 
emn, and hasty messenger arrived — ^blood 
and dust were on his garments — the worst 
was told — the Philistines were triumphant, 
and the orik of God was taken. Then arose 
the wild cry of women, then broke forth 
the groans of aged men. The wife of 
Phineas gave biith to a son prematurely, 
whom she. called Ichabod, — ^the glory is 
departed from Israel. 

13. The loss of the ark proved to the 
children of Israel that the Lord had turned 
away his countenance in wrath from them. 
What then was their surprise when the 
Philistines themselves returned the sacred 
ark ! Since they had taken it, there had 
been no joy, no prosperity in their land. 
Statues had fallen from their pedestals, 
mice had laid waste their extended fields, 
and a loathsome disease had fallen upon 
themselves. It was brought back with 
a car to which they yoked two milch 
kine, end which they heaped with ofibr- 
ings. 
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CHAPTER XCIX 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. For twenty years after this time the 
Israelites groaned under the iron yoke of 
the Philistines, until Samuel, having at- 
tained manhood, summoned a general as- 
sembly at Mizpeh. The Israelites feared 
the most dreadful consequences, as the 
Philistines, hearing of the insurrection, 
collected all their forces to suppress it. 
However, the Lord was with Samuel, and 
his people prevailed. 

2. The civil administration of Samuel 
was distinguished by energy and prosperity. 
He imited all the southern tribes, and held 
three annual sessions for the discharge of 
all judicial duties. The two sons of Sam- 
uel, however, who were, in the old age of 
their father, his assistants in the govern- 
ment, proved venal and unjust, and the 
people murmured greatlv. 

3. Samuel soon found that they wished 
to be governed by a king, who should be 
their judge, and who should organize a 
regular military force, going out to battle 
with his armies in person, when a time of 
danger occurred. He fixed upon Saul, the 
son of a Benjamite chieftain, a young man 
of tall person and expressive countenance, 
who had come from the east in search of 
some lost property of his father. 

4. He was privately anointed by Samuel, 
and then passed through a preparatory 
coursfe of study, being placed in one of the 
schools of the prophets, where he became 
thoroughly acquainted with religious knowl- 
edge, sacred music, and sacred poetry. He 
now cast aside whatever undignified or 
loose habits he might have previously had, 
and mmgled in the sacred dances. His 
mind teemed with aspiring and lofty 
thoughts, and his former wandering com- 
panions exclaimed in wonder. Is Saul 
among the prophets 7 

5. Saul was received as king by an as- 
sembly at Mizpeh. His election was 
opposed by a few factious members of tlie 
assembly ; but a vast majority were unani- 
mously in his favor. His reign commenced 
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Mrith a great victory over the Ammonites. 
Samuel, having resigned his office as judge, 
formally uiaugurated the king 1079 years 
B. C. 

6. When some years of his reign had 
passed over, the Philistines with three 
thousand chariots, and six thousand horse, 
broke into the country and ravaged it 
Saul took the office of priest upon himself, 
and offijred sacrifice at Gilgal.* The 
Philistines divided, part going to the 
north, part to the valley near the Dead 
sea. Said, with only six hundred ill- 
equipped men, was shut up in the fortress 
of Gibeah. 

7. Here one of those gallant acts of per- 
sonal daring which are so frequent in the 
annals of the Jews, delivered them. Jona- 
than, a brave youth, the son of Saul, with- 
out the knowledge of his father, and ac- 
companied only by his armor-bearer, 
scaled the rock which formed the enemy's 
outpost, slew twenty men, and threw all 
into confusion. Saul, profiting by this, 
made a sally and defeated the enemy. 
Saul, after having persecuted David, the 
son of Jesse, and committed many other 
Crimes, died miserably after the battle of 
Gilboa. 

8. David, his successor, who had previous- 
ly been anointed by Samuel, was talented, 
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brave^ and pious. Samuel found him 
tending his father's flocks, the youngest of 

* Near the northern part of the Dead sea/— in 
Sumaria. 



Jesse's children. He was then bravj fss he 
was beautiful, having already slain a lion 
and a bear. In the course of the Philistine 
war, a fierce giant, Goliath of Gath, defeated 
the whole army of the Israelites. David, 
although but a stripling, went boldly forth 
agaanst his mighty foe, whose huge limbs 
were cased in Brazen armor. The eon of 
Jesse had only a sling, with which he fixed 
a stone in the forehead of his enemy, who 
sank to the earth. 

9. The maidens, in their songs of triumph, 
exalted David, as a warrior, above Saul, 
and this first exasperated the king against 
him. The life of Saul was firequently in 
his hands, but David generously spared 
hinu Between him and the king's sun 
Jonathan, there existed a warm friendship 
which nothing could destroy. David was 
at first only long of Judah ; but aft«r the 
death of Ishbosheth, a son of Saul, he 
reigned over all Israel. 

10. His greatest crime was productive 
of the deepest repentance. Having seized 
upon Bathsheba, a married woman, ne gave 
orders that her husband Uriah should be 
exposed in a place of danger, where, as 
David intended, he lost his hfe. The kin^ 
of Israel deeply repented his guilt, and 
after much suffering, was taken again into 
favor by the Lord. Domestic crimes and 
calamities severely punished him. The 
loss of Absalom, his son, was a seven? 
affliction. 

11. Absalom was the dearly-beloved son 
of David. He had been pardoned when 
he deserved punishment, and his revolt 
a^nst his father was truly ungrateful. In 
his rebellion, he was aided by Ahithophel, a 
cunning and unprincipled man, and David 
was forced to fly. A decisive battle took 

J lace, in which the troops of David, under 
oab, completely defeated the rebels. 

12. The peculiar beauty of Absalom's 
head consisted in the unrivalled luxuriance 
of his long hair. The battle was fought 
in a place encumbered with wood, and Uie 
rebel leader, riding at ftdl speed, was caught 
in the boughs of an oak, firom which he 
hung by the hair. J oab, who had been 
coqpanded to spare Absalom, transfixed 
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nis body with three javelins. The news 
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of his death was almost a death-blow to 
king David. 

13. David made Jerusalem the seat of 
the Hebrew government. It was, when 
he took it, a strong fortress on tlie con- 
fines of Judah and Benjamin, which its na- 
tive inhabitants, the Jebusites, had held ever 
since the conquest of Canaan. The hill 
of Sion was on the south, divided from the 
other eminences over which the city spread 
by a deep and narrow ravine. On this hill 
was the citadel. Deep ravines and val- 
leys, beyond which mountains rise, encom- 
pass Jerusalem upon every side, excepting 
the north, where a level way seemed to 
have been prepared for the arrival of the 
^ribes, without difficulty, at the holy city. 



CHAPTER C. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. David died after a reign of forty yearSj 
1015 years B. C. He left his kingdom in 
a flourishing condition. His son Solomon 
Bucceeded. The most important under- 
taking of Solomon was the building of 
tlie temple, a trust which was bequeathed 
to him by his father, whose declining years 
were spent in making preparations for it 

2. Solomon ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty. His choice of wisdom 
above all other ffifts, prepared the people 
for a peaceful and just administration, nor 



were they deceived in their anticipations. 
His wisdom was displayed in the well- 
known test to which lie put the respective 
claims of two women who contested their 
right to a child. He commanded the in- 
fant to be divided, and one half given to 
each claimant The real mother, to save 
the life of her child, was willing to relin- 
quish it ; the pretended parent assented to 
the partition, and thus betrayed the injus- 
tice of her demand. 

3. The daily consumption of Solomon's 
household was three hundred bushels of 
fine flour, and thrice that quantity of a 
coarser kind ; ten oxen, fattened with care, 
twenty of the common sort ; one hundred 
sheep, and various kinds of venison, with 
quantities of poultry. A vast number of 
dromedaries and forty thousand horses were 
to be provided for. These burthens came 
not heavy to the people at first, but we are 
expressly told that Judah and Israel were 
ma)iy, as the sands tohich is by the sea in 
multitude, eating and drinJcing, and making 
m^erry, 

4. Solomon entered into a matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family of Egypt, 
receiving the princess witli great lionors. 
With the king of Tyre he renewed his 
alliance, and that monarch, by sending 
men and materials, was of the greatest 
service in the building of the temple. 

5. Solomon made a contract with the 
Tyrians, agreeing to supply them with 
quantities of corn, in return for whioli, 
quantities of cedar timber were floated 
down to Joppa, and a body of SiJonian 
artisans, particularly skilful in the art of 
worldng metals, arrived. Solomon em- 
ployed his own subjects to cut the timber. 
He raised a body of thirty thousand, divid- 
ing them into three parties. Each party 
labored one month, and then enjoyed twj 
months of rest 

6. Seventy thousand men were employed 
to carry burthens, and eighty thousand as 
hewers of rock, among the mountain quar- 
ries. These laborers were not Israelites, 
but principally descendants of the Canaan- 
ites, and stranffers whose dwelling m the 
country was a favor to them. The temple 
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was completed m seven years. It was 
gorgeous and grand. 

7. The materials employed were of such 
great value, the workmanship was of such 
perfection, that its high rank among the 
edifices of antiquity is well deserved. Its 
size was by no means great, being little 
more than one hundred feet long, while 
the width was seventy, and the height fiily- 
two and a half feet It was of noble pro- 
portions, and very richly ornamented, glit- 
tering with gold throughout. 

8. Solomon's palaces vied in splendor 
with the temple. The dreams of eastern 
bards, the fairy conceptions of inspired 
artists, can scarcely picture any scene more 
brilliant than his dwellings presented, more 
imposing than Solomon on his throne of 
ivory, receiving the homage of princes, 
who came to behold his splendor, and ad- 
mire his wonderful wisdom. Effeminacy 
came to be the debasing crime of Solomon 
in his old age. 

9. From his extensive commerce, wealth 
poured in upon the sacred city ; silver was 
m Jerusalem as stones^ and cedar trees as 
sycamores. When the peace of Solomon 
w&s disturbed by the revolts which occur- 
red about him, he could not even pride him 
upon the dignity of injured innocence, for 
he transgressed tne commands of the Lord, 
and the inmates of his vast seraglio had 
not only gained his consent to the perform- 
ance of idolatrous rites, but to the unholy 
deities of the heathen he dedicated a hill 
which overlooked Jerusalem almost front- 
ing the glorious temple he had erected. 

10. He wrote the book of Proverbs, the 
Canticles and Ecclesiastes, inspired by the 
Divinity. How impressive a lesson is con- 
veyed by the estimate of human life made 
by one who was envied for the splendor of 
his existence, in the book of Ecclesiastes. 
Vdnity of vanities ! vanUy of vanities ! is the 
mournful exclamation of the wisest man. 
Solomon was warned by the prophet Abi- 
jah of the division of the kingdom, and 
the allotment of the ten tribes to Jeroboam, 
which was to take place after his death. 
Having reigned forty years, he died at the 
age 01 fifty -eight, 975 years B. C. 



CHAPTER CI. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED 

1. With Solomon the might and majesty 
of Israel perished. Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, assumed the sceptre, 975 years 
B. C. The people groaned beneath the 
yoke imposed by Solomon, and tlie revolt 
of the ten tribes was the consequence of 
Rehoboam's refusal to alleviate their suf- 
ferings. In the true spirit of an eastern 
despot, he replied to their complaints in 
the following language : * Mv fMjcr mnde 
your yoke heavy, and Itvill add to your yoke ; 
my father chastised you with whips, but 1 
wdl chastise you wUh scorpions? 

2. Jeroboam, an enterprising domestic 
of the monarch, headed the revolters, who 
broke forth with the cry, * To your tents, O 
Israel /' The tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min preserved their allegiance to Rehobo- 
am, but not one of the ten tribes that left 
him returned, and from that time, Israel 
and Judah were governed as separate king- 
doms. Jeroboam, the first king who ruled 
over the ten tribes, was guilty of idolatry, 
and his successors were in general impious 
and vicious men. 

3. The people, during the early period 
of Jeroboam's reign, stm went to worship 
at Jerusalem, which practice the king de- 
termined to end, if possible. He accord- 
ingly made two golden calves which the 
people worshipped, and, by this idolatrous 
practice, drew down the vengeance of God 
upon his house. Rehoboam having reigned 
seventeen years, Abijah, his son, succeeded 
him, 962 years B. C, and made immediate 
preparations for subduing the kingdom of 
Israel. 

4. A bloody battle was fought between 
the forces of Abijah and Jeroboam at 
mount Ephraim, in which the latter, not- 
withstanding he opposed a force of four 
hundred thousand men with twice that 
number, was defeated with a loss of &ve 
hundred thousand men. After this, the 
king of Israel never recovered his former 
decision or authority. 

5. Abijah reigned but three years. His 
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son Asa, a prudent and pious man, suc- 
ceeded him^ 959 B. C. Asa established 
the reli^on of his country in all its splen- 
dor, encouraged the advent of worshippers 
from all quarters, and punished idolatry 
with great rigor, degradinff even the queen 
mother who was gmlty of it, and passing 
sentence of banishment upon her. 

6. During the reign of Asa, the memora- 
ble invasion of Zerah took place. This 
powerful enemy of Judah was probably 
either the general of Osorchon, king of 
Egypt, or that monarch himself. He came 
upon Judah with a million well-armed 
men, and three hundred thousand chariots, 
but met with a determined and successful 
resistance from Asa. 

7. Dunne the peaceful reigns of the 
kings of Judah, the kingdom of Israel was 
in a state of continual trouble and excita- 
tion. Nadab, the son and successor of 

• Jeroboam, 957 B. C, was dethroned and 
killed, together with all his house, by Baa- 
sha, 995 years B. C. Baasha reigned 
twenty-four years. The son of Biuisha 
[EUa) succeeded his father, 933 years B. C. 
He was overthrown by Zimn, and the 
latter by Omri, 930 B. C. Zimri perished 
in the flames of tlie royal re^dence at 
Tirzah, to which he himself set fire when 
the city was taken by OmrL 

8. Ahab, the son of Omri, ascended the 
throne, 919 years B. C. The qiostasy and 
wickedness of the ten tribes now reached 
its height He married the cruel Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Sidon. Under 
the miuence of this fierce and unprincipled 
woman, he committed all manner of wick- 
edness. 

9. In the nndst of these days of trouble, 
the prophets did their duty. Among all 
etstem nations, persons making preten- 
sions to divine inspiration, are regarded 
with peculiar reverence and awe, Even 
idiots, in whom the dmna mens is extinct, 
claim protection &om the orientals. Thus 
the appearance of Elisha at Damascus, and 
Jonah at Nineveh, are by no Bieana un- 
worthy of belief. 

10. The Hebrew prophets, considerlag 
them without regard to their commission 
firom God« present a course of conduct 
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which will bear the stnctest scrutiny. 
They are never found upon the side of 
royal oppression- or injustice ; but they 
stand forth as true patnots, fearlessly and 
energetically denouncing all measures 
which tend to the degradation of the na- 
tional character. Nor were tiieir words 
and residence confined to their own land.; 
they were treated with the greatest respect 
when they passed its boundaries. 

11. Elijah, having denounced the ven- 
geance of God upon Israel, should the king 
and peofde still continue their idolatries, 
and disregard their national worship, fled 
to a brooJc which emptied into tiie Jordan, 
and in his concealment was fed by ravens, 
or, as some translate the word, by travel- 
ling Arabian merchants. When tne brook 
dried up, Elijah fled into the dominions of 
his enemies, the Sidonians, and took refiige 
in Sarepta,* where he was provided for by 
a charitable widow, whose son the prophet 
restored to life. 

12. Elijah was the instrument of mani- 
festinff the divine power in all its glory. 
The Sought which was sent as a curse 
upon the worshippers of Baal, (the sun,) 
continued to an alarming degree, and it 
was determined to put the two religions to 
the test of a miracle. Whichever sacrifice 
was first kindled by fire from heaven, was 
to decide the question. 

13. The priests of Baal assembled upon 
mount Carmelf to the number of four hun- 
dred and fifty. Elijah alone stood forth, 
opposed to them, as the worshipper of the 
true God. The priests of Baal placed their 
sacrifice upon the altar.' As their god 
showed himself, red and bright, in the east^ 
the idolaters lifted up the music of their 
orisons, and the smoke of the burnixiff in- 
cense curled upward to salute him. From 
the rising of the sun even unto the goings 
down of the same, they summoned him 
to show his power — ^in vain. 

14 El^ah then raised an altar composed 
of twelve stones, and, having filled the 



* Sarepta, now Sarfeod, a Pkoenician town be- 
tween Tyre and Sidon. 

t From this spot a most extensive and nob)« 
prospect was presented; — ^tbe sea bein^ upon one 
side, and the land of promise on tbe other. 
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iuirounding trench with water, and laid his 
victim on the pile, he uttered a simple but 
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fervent prayer to the true God, and the 
flames descended from on his^h — ^they con- 
sumed the altar as well as tne victim, and 
licked up the water in the trench. The 
hand of God was recognised, the priests 
of Baal were put to death, the national wor- 
ship restored, and the drought which had 
withered up the vegetation of the land, re- 
moved. 

CHAPTER CIL 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. Ahab, at the instigation of his cruel 
queen, caused Naboth to be stoned to death 
for refiisinff to give up his vineyard. Eli- 
jah instanSy re-appeared and denounced 
me vengeance of God to the astonished 
king, who lejimed, with trembling and hor- 
ror, the fate which awaited himself and 
fmuly. He was told that the dogs should 
lick his blood, that a cruel death awaited 
Jezebel, and violent deaths should termi- 
nate the lives of all the members of his 
family. 

'2. Meanwhile the kingdom of Judah 
had experienced tranquillity and prosperity. 
Asa, having reigned forty-one years, was 
succeeded by his son Jehosaphat, 918 years 
B. C. The course 'of policy which this 
prince pursued, was ill-judged. He formed 
an alliance with the lung of Israel, and 
married his son, Jehoram, to Athalii^ the 
daughter of Ahab, who was haughty and 
cruel, like JezebeL 



3. The death of Ahab happened in the 
manner which Elijah had foretold. Having 
resolved to get possession of a town which 
the Syrians held, he prepared for war. 
First, however, he was to consult the proph- 
ets, according to custom; but he had 
avoided all opposition to his will, by raising 
a body of them who were wholly devoted 
to his interests. These false prophets pre- 
dicted the success of his expedition. Mi- 
caiah, who dared to warn tlie king of his 
approaching end, was thrown into prison, 
and Ahab was shot by a random arrow in 
the commencement of the battle with the 
Syrian troops. 

4. Jehosaphat took care that the national 
religion should receive no detriment 
When the Moabites and Amorites leaded 
against hun, and appeared in great force, 
the Lord threw them into inextricable con- 
fusion, and they fought with each other. 

5. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, succeeded 
him, and during his reign the alliance be- 
tween the kingdoms continued. Jehoram 
succeeded his brother after a short reien 
of two years. As soon as he ascended tne 
throne, he organized a union of the forces 
of Israel,^ Judah, and £dom, to punish the 
revolt of the king of Moab, who had re- 
fused the payment of his tribute. 

6. The allied forces found themselves 
bewildered without water, at the foot of 
the Dead sea. Elisha had now assumed 
the prophetic office, and it was in pursu- 
ance of his advice, that they cut deep 
trenches in the arid desert, into which the 
water from the highlands of Edom flowed 
abundantly. These pools, illumined by the 
red fflare of sunrise, were supposed by the 
Moabites to be blood, which had been shed 
by the allies, who, they hoped, like most 
confederate troops, had quarrelled and 
slaughtered each other. 

7. They accordingly descended to the 
plunder of the camp, but were met by the 
most determined and unexpected opposi- 
tion, and in consequence defeated on all 
sides, bein^ saved fn)m ultimate destruction 
by some difference among the victorious 
troops, which led to their withdrawal to 
liieur separate quarters. 

8. Jehoram. son of Jehosaphat, succeed- 
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ed, and his connection with the house of 
Ahab was productive of disaster and blood- 
shed. Thus princes of the same name 
reigned over Israel and Judah. Jehoram 
died after a calamitous reign, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ahaziah, 885 years B. C. 
9. Ahaziah went against the Syrian 
monarch with Jehoram, king of Israel, and 
was slain by Jehu, when that warrior 
destroyed Jehoram and the seventy sons 
of Ahab. Jehu, although a wickea man, 
was the scourge of the idolaters, and the 
instrument of God's vengeance upon evil- 
doers. The vile Jezebel was cast from 
the window whence she gazed with painted 




cheeks and a gaudy attire, as Jehu made 
his triumphttnt entry in JezreeL The i^ole 
remains of her person, which could be col- 
lected for burial, were the skull, the feet, 
and the palms of the hands, for, in the 
words of Elijah, the dogs had eaten thejlesh 
of Jezebel in the portion ofJezreel. 

10. In Jerusalem, scenes of the blood- 
iest nature passed, for Athaliah, with even 
greater wickedness than miffht have been 
expected from the blood which flowed with- 
in her veins, murdered all the princes of 
royal descent, with the exception of Joash, 
who was hidden and preserved by his fa- 
ther's sister, the wife of the high-priest. 
Athaliah's reign continued six years, when 
a revolt was raised and headed by the high- 
priest As the wicked queen entered the 
temple, she beheld the rightful heir crown- 
ed and clad as a king, surrounded by a 
respectful multitude. She shrieked, *7Vea- 
fon/ ' but the wild tones of her voice were 
drowned in the stem clangor of the trum- 



pets, and the shouts of the revolted people. 
Resistless and despairing, she was dra.g- 
ged through the gates of me temple beyond 
the consecrated ground, and slain, 878 
years B. C. 

11. The young king being but seven 
years of age, at the time of his coronation, 
Jehoida, the high-priest, assumed the reins 
of government, and used his power weU, 
He abolished the idolatrous usages which 
had crept in among the people, and restored 
the sacred vessels of the temple, which had 
been profaned by Athaliah, to their proper 
use. During the lifetime of Jehoiada, Joash 
confined hiniself to the strict observance 
of the national worship, but on the death 
of the high-priest, abandoned himself to 
idolatry. 

12. Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, re- 
buked the king, and for daring thus to do 
his duty, was stoned to death by command 
of Joash. The consequences of this de- 
fection from the path of virtue were such 
as the idolatrous monarch should have 
dreaded. God raised up victorious ene- 
mies against him. The Syrians, with but 
a small force, defeated him, and the Jewish 
officers revenged the disgrace which their 
king had brought upon them, by murdering 
him in his bed. His body did not find a 
place in the royal sepulcKres of Judah. 



CHAPTER cm. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. Amaziah, his son, succeeded Joask 
and revenged his death by the execution of 
the murderers, but with a moderation unu« 
sual in the sanguinsur judicial proceedings 
of those times, he did not involve the chu- 
dren of the assassins in the punishment 
deserved by their fathers' crimes. Mean- 
time, in the kingdom of Israel, Jehoahaz, 
who had succeeded Jehu, reduced Samaria 
to a state of weakness bgrdering upon de- 
pendence. Of its once powerful armament, 
there remained but ten chariots, fifty horse- 
men, and ten thousand foot soldiers. 

2. Jehoash, the king of Israel, having 
re-established his kingdom in its former 
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Btrength, advanced, in defiance of the 
menaces of Amaziah. All opposition 
yielded to his victorious arms. Carnage 
and submission followed the ffleam of fiSs 
steel, and the trampling of his horses. 
Jerusalem — Jerusalem was taken, and its 
sacred treasures borne away to Samaria. 
Amaziah, like his father, perished by in- 
ternal conspiracy, fifteen years after the 
death of his rival. 

3. He was succeeded by his son Uzziah, 
or Azariah, 809 B. C. He was a virtuous 
prince, and his reign of fifty-one years was 
marked by prosperity. His successes 
against the PhUistines and Arabians, in- 
duced him assiduously to cultivate the 
science of war. He provided his troops 
witii armor of the newest and most ap- 
proved fashion, and introduced all the re- 
cent improvements in fortification, and the 
defence of walled towns. The latter part of 
his reiffn was marked by a defection from 
the paOi of rectitude. 

4. Inflamed by success, he dared to vio- 
late the law in the most flamnt manner, 
by usurping the sacerdotal office, and oflTer- 
in^ incense on the altar in person. For 
this presumption, he was struck by the 
Almighty with leprosy, and in pursuance 
to the regulations of the Mosaic law with 
regard to lepers, he was removed, the ad- 
ministration was taken out of his hands, 
and given to his son Jotham. 

5. In the kingdom of Israel, Jeroboam 
the 15d, who succeeded his father Joash, 
822 years B. C, was victorious in his war- 
like attempts to extend the boundaries of 
his kingdom. The entire frontier from 
Hamath to the Dead sea, was re-establish- 
ed, and Damascus given up to his enter- 
prising troops. After the death of Jerobo- 
am, a fiightftil state of anarchy subsisted 
for eleven years. 

6. The son of Jeroboam, Zachariah, 
finally succeeded in otoining possession of 
the throne, 770 B. C. Shallum soon killed 
him, and Shallum was in turn slain by 
Menahem. Menahem assumed the scep- 
tre, B. C. 769, and wielded it ten years. 
The tributes which he wrung from his 
{[roaninff people, arrested for a while the 
tide of Assynan power, which threatened 



to roll furiously over Israel. Pul, the king 
of Assyria, accompanied his menaces witS 
evidences of strength which caused fear 
to thrill through the hearts of the nations 
whom he marked for chastisement and 
conquest. 

7. Menahem was succeeded by his son 
Pekahiah, B. C. 759. Ten years after hui 
accession to the throne, he was slain by 
Pekah, who usurped the sceptre. Jotham, 
it is remembered, began to reign in the 
lifetime of his fatiier, the leper. He was 
pious and valiant; he fought affainst the 
Ammonites, whom he conquerea and ren- 
dered tributary. Ahaz, his son and suc- 
cessor, was one of the worst and moait ua- 
successftd princes that ever darkened tilie 
throne of Judah. 

8. It was at this time, when clouds 

githered heavily above tiie fortunes of the 
ebrews, tiiat the awftd voices of their 
prophets rose to warn and to denoance. 
As the storm closed and darkened, the 
flashes of their inspiration burst upon the 
gloom with dazzling splendor, and the 
sound of their voices was as the thun&r 
of God rolling overhead. But these awM 
tones had a meaning and a purpose. 

9. The various prophets of different 
kingdoms had each some peculiar topic 
upon which all his eloquence and all his 
energy were exercised ; but Isaiah took an 
interest and a share in aU the principal 
transactions, from the reigjn of Azariah to 
that of Hezekiah, and to him may be trac- 
ed the first clear intimation of the ap- 
pearance of Christ, the Messiah whom the 
Jews blindly reftised to recognise. 

• 10. Durinff the reign of Pekah, the last 
powerful and talenteS monarch of Israel, 
Ahaz ascended the throne of Judah, 742 
years B. C. Pekah, with the assistance of 
kezin, king of Damascus, invaded Judea. 
He made two separate descents, in the last 
of which one hundred and twen^ thousand 
men of Judah perished, among them the 
king's son Maaseiah, who was slain by 
Zichri, an Israeliti^ captain. The Israel- 
ites, however, with a burst of feeling un- 
looked for in those bloody times, refused to 
retain in captivity tiie two hundred thou- 
sand men, women, and children, whom 
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their army had captured. They sent them 
home supplied abundantly with food and 
raiment, and this conduct is to be ascribed 
to the virtuous prophets. 



CHAPTER CIV. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. Ahaz called in the assistance of Ti- 

glath Pileser, king of Assyria, who bur- 
lened, and at the same time weakened 
Judah, with the payment of heavy tribute, 
but only assisted Ahab in so much as 
was consistent with the furtherance of his 
own ambitious schemes. He killed the 
king of Syria, took Damascus, and xed 
away the people in captivity ; but he afford- 
ed Ahaz no succors against the foes who 
pressed him most closeTv, the Edomites. 

2. Ahaz sank into the lowest idolatry, 
and worshipped the S)rrian gods, to whom 
he erected an altar after the fashion of that 
at Damascus, which had attracted his at- 
tention when he went thither to pay his 
tribute, which he did with money plunder- 
ed from the treasury. His death saved his 
kingdom from perishing in the manner of 
Samaria. 

3. Pekah, who was able, although un- 
principled, was assassinated at the insti- 
gation of Hoshea, who, after an anarchy 
which lasted several years, took the sceptre 
into his feeble hands. Shalmanezer was 
now king of Assyria, and he fearfully 
menaced the existence of the kingdom of 
Israel, or Ephraim. 

4. Hoshea endeavored to preserve his 
kingdom from total subversion by the pay- 
ment of a tribute ; but the Assyrian kin^, 
having detected him in a secret correspond- 
ence with So, or Sevechus, king of Egypt, 
marched with a large army into his territo- 
riep, took Samaria, after a resistance of 
three years, and led away the ten tribes 
captive, vast numbers of them being sent 
to the mountainous region between ^syria 
and Media. 

5. It 18 vain to attempt to trace them 
from this period, as they lost their distinc- 
tive features and became wholly amalga- 



mated with the people among whom they 
were placed. It is to be remarked that 
while the kingdom of Israel was a theatre 
upon which adventurers, in constant siic- 
cession, played bloody or insignificant parts, 
where the best of flie monarchs did no 
more than abolish exotic idolatry without 
extin>ating the symbolic and forbidden 
worship of Jeroboam, the throne of Judah 
remamed in possession of the lineal de- 
scendants of David, and aft;er a period of 
mal-administration and idolatrous practi- 
ces, was always, or with few exceptions^ 
filled by a prince of virtue. 

6. Thus Hezekiah, who succeeded his 
father Ahaz, B« C 726, six years after the 
total destruction of Samaria, purified the 
temple, restored the national religion in all 
its beauty and splendor, and destroyed eveiy 
object which could bring to mind a recol- 
lection of idolatrous practices. The total 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib oc- 
curred during the reign of Hezekiah. 

7. Manasseh succeeded Hezekiah, and 
again the kingdom of Judah became the 
seat of idolatry and violencei Manasseh 
was but twelve years old*when his reign 
commenced, and then unworthy ministers 
perpetrated the cruelties the tyrant after- 
wards sanctioned. Idols were worshipped 
with blind devotion, altars raised to them 
upon consecrated ground, and the very 
temple profaned by the erection of a grav- 
en image. 

8. Among other deeds of revolting cru- 
elty, the king is said to have martyred 
Isaiah, by severing his body with a wooden 
saw. To such a state of puerile weakness 
had his vices brought the vile Manasseh, 
that he was led away, an unresisting cap- 
tive, to the dungeons of the new kmg of 
Assyria, Esarhaddon. 

9. Josiah ascended the throne at the age 
of eight years, 640 B. C. He was a prince 
of great virtue, and his memory was re- 
vered by his subjects at his death, as much 
as that of Manasseh was execrated. He 
restored the holy religion in its pristine 
purity, destroyed the altars and implements 
of idolatry, and celebrated the passover 
with unusual splendor. He was shot in 
opposing the parage of the troops of 
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reecho, the Egyptian king, through his 
dominions 

10. His funeral euloffy was pronounced 
by the prophet Jeremiah. The conqueror 
marched onward to Jerusalem, which he 
took, and dethroned Jehoahaz, a younger 
son of Josiah, who reigned only three 
months. Necho exacted a heavy fine, and 
placed Jehoiachim on the throne. 

11. From this time the kingdom of Ju- 
dah was truly but a shadow. Alternate 
captivity, and the form of a kingdom, which 
was but a bitter mockery, crushed the 
hearts and bodies of the Jews. Nebuchad- 
nezzar appeared before Jerusalem, which 
surrendered at discretion. Jehoiachin was 
carried awav captive with his people to 
Babylon, and thus commenced the seventy 
years captivity of the Jewish nation, 606 
years B. C. 

12. This king was permitted to regain 
his throne, but remained tributary to the 
Babylonian monarch. Jerusalem was tak- 
en and utterly destr^ed by the Babyloni- 
ans in the reign of Zedekiah, the second 
king after Jehoiachin. The fate of this 
monarch was drpadful. Having been seiz- 
ed, he was permitted to retam the use of 
his eyes only long enough to see his inno- 
cent children slain, and 3ien they were put 
out, and, bowed beneath the weight of 
massy chains, he was carried to Babylon. 

13. Cyrus, king of Persia, having sub- 
verted the king of Babylon, permitted the 
Jews to return to theur beloved country, 
536 years B. C. They left Persia under 
the conduct of Zerubbabel and Joshua. 
They immediately set about rebuilding the 
temple, which task they accomplished in 
the space of four years. The sacred ves- 
sels, which had been seized upon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, were restored by Cyrus. 

14. Under Cyrus and his successors, the 
Jews did not feel their dependence to be a 
ffalhng weight. They enjoyed a moderate 
degree of prosperity. Darius was favora- 
bly disposed to them throughout the whole 
of his reign. From Artaxerxes, who had 
married Esther, a Jewess, Ezra obtained 
great privileges, large sums of money to 
be appropriated to the service of the tem- 
nlfi. and authority to re-establish the gov- 



ernment, according to the divine consbltt* 
tion, 480 years B. C. 



CHAPTER CV. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. Under the same sovereign, Nehemiak 
his cup-bearer, with the permission of 
Artaxerxes, went to Jerusalem with the 
intention of rebuilding its walls, and there, 
assisted by Joiada, the high-priest, he re- 
formed many of the prevalent abuses; 
enforced the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath, regulated the payment of tithes, and 
prevented the Jews from marrying strange 
wives. 

2. During the age of Alexander the Great, 
who granted great immunities to the Jew 
ish priesthood and people, Jaddus the high- 
priest met him, attired in his sumptuous 
sacerdotal garments, and showed him that 
part of the prophecy of Daniel which pre- 
dicted his conquests. 

3. From this period, 323 years B. C, the 
Egyptians and Syrians successively poured 
upon Judea, and enslaved its inliabitants. 
When Ozias Jst filled the office of high- 
priest, Ptolemy, the governor of Egypt, 
knowing that the Jews would not strfie a 
blow upon their Sabbath, took undue ad- 
vantage of that day, and captured Jerusa- 
lem upon it, bearing away one hundred 
thousand persons, whom, however, he used 
kindly. 

4. One hundred and seventy years B. C 
a false report circulated throughout Judea, 
that Antiochus {EpiphanesJ was dead, and 
theieupon Jason, with the nope of gaining 
the sacerdotal office, stirred up great com- 
motions in Jerusalem. Irritated at these 
disturbances, Antiochus marched into Jeru- 
salem at the head of a large body of troops^ 
slew eighty thousand men, and made ca[>- 
tive forty thousand, concluding his expe- 
dition by rifling the temple of all its trea- 
sures. 

5. The cruelties of Antiochus were 
abominable. He enforced punishmenta 
the most loathsome to the Jews, particu- 

llarly that of eating the flesh of swine. 
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Tiiose whose conscientious scruples made 
them defy the frown of power, were put 
to death by horrid tortures. Mattatmas 
and his five sons slew the royal commis- 
sioner, who was intrusted with the execu- 
tion of a mother and five sons, and then 
fled to the wilderness. 

6. One hundred and sixty-six )rears B. C. 
the Jews, under the enterprising Judas 
Maccabaeus, defeated the generals of Anti- 
ochus in several engagements. The king, 
maddened at the determmed character 
which the revolt had assumed, vowed to 
extirpate the whole rebel nation, but on 
his way to Jerusalem fell from his chariot 
and died. 

7. Judas was killed in a battie with one 
of tiie generals of the succeeding king, 
having previously lost a younger brother. 
His brother Jonathan succeeded as high 
priest, 153 years B. C. The brothers of 
MaccabflBus persevered successfully in their 
attempt to re-establish the independence of 
their country. 

8. During the victorious reign of John 
Hyrcanus, son of Simon Maccabseus, the 
nation ceased to pay tribute to the Syrian 
monarch. He died, greatiy regretted, 135 
years B. C. His funily are classed, in 
Jewish annals, under the name of the 
Asmonean dynasty, which lasted 126 years. 
The sons of Hyrcanus assumed the tide as 
well as the authority of kings. It may be 
remarked that the high priesmood, although 
it remained in the family of Hyrcanus, did 
not continue m the person of the monarch, 
although John Hyrcanus, in his own per- 
son, united the dignity of priest with the 
authority of leader. 

9. Aristobulus, one of the sons of Hyr- 
canus, who reigned after him, was of a 
jealous and cruel disposition. He put to 
death his brother, on suspicion of treason. 
His mother, claiming to be sovereign on 
the authority of the will of Hyrcanus, was 
seized, and starved to death by order of her 
tyrannical son, who placed a diadem upon 
his brows, and assumed all the insignia of 
royalty. A sickness which seized him 
was brought to a fatal and speedy close by 
the pangs of remorse which he experienced 
for tne treatment of his mother. 



10. Pompoy, when in Jerusalem, restore<^ 
the second Hyrcanus, with tiie titie of prince 
of the Jews, and intrusted Antipater, a 
I)roselyte of Idumea, with the administra- 
tion of government, 63 years B. C. Ans- 
tobulus had been carried captive to Rome 
by Pompey; but Ccesar, during the civil 
wars, sent him to Judea, to engage hia 
people m favor of the future emperor. He 
was, however, intercepted and poisoned by 
enemies. 

11. Pompey gave orders that Alexander, 
the son of Anstobulus, should be poisoned. 
The family of the Herodians possessed the 
throne, Herod the Great, son of Antipater, 
being proclaimed king by the Roman sen- 
ate, 37 years B. C. The public splendor 
of Herod's reiffn is sinmilar, contrasted witii 
the pitchy darkness of his private life. 

12. Herod had married Mariamne, the 
daughter of Hyrcanus, and, to please Ws 
wife, made her brother Anstobulus hiffh 

5riest Fmding him much beloved by the 
ews, he had him killed. Meeting Au^s 
tus at Rhodes after the battie of Actium, 
he was confirmed in the possession of the 
throne of Judea. On his return, he put to 
death Mariamne, and afterwards her moth- 
er Alexandra, who acted a base part in 
reviling her unfortunate daughter when led 
to execution, in hopes of averting the sus- 
picions of Herod fix)m herself. 

13. Henceforth a dark and ferocious 
spirit influenced the conduct of Herod; and 
ms reign, drawing to a close, was a scene 
of blocS and lamentation. He put to death 
Aristobulus and Alexander, his children by 
Mariamne, at the instigation of his third 
son. Antipater shared their fate the next 
year. Herod -also ordered the massacre of 
the innocents, the death of all the children 
of Bethlehem,* in hopes that the infant 
Jesus would fall among them. 

14. Herod had planned in his will a gen- 
eral mourning to take place at his death, 
by commanding a massacre which, had it 
been executec^ would have filled the land 
with lamentations. Happily however for 
mankind, the dying commands of tyniAt 
seldom meet with strict obedience, Koi 



* In Judea, at the south-west of Jerusalem. 
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death, at least, palsies the hand of oppres- 
sion. 

CHAPTER CVI. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED 

1. The Savior of mankind, promised by 
the prophets, the Messiah whom the Jews 
refused to recognise, Jesus Christ, was 
bom at a time of peace, while the angels 
who announced his birth, promised good 
win and protection to the hmnan race. 
This great event, according to common 
reckomnff, took place in Sie thirty-first 
year of me rei^ of Augustus, in the one 
hundred and nmety-fifth Olympiad, seven 
hundred and fifty-two years after the build- 
ing of Rome, and during the consulship of 
Caius Julius Ctesar. 

2. The learned are of opmion that there 
is an error in the common computation, 
and that the birth of Christ happened in 
the twenty-seventh year of Augustus, four 
years before the vulgar date. Time, how- 
ever, has so far sanctioned the mistake, 
that the erroneous date is still used in re- 
lating historical events. 

3. During the reign of Herod, the infant 
Jesus was removed, by the command of 
God, into Egypt ; but on Herod's death, his 
parents returned to dwell in Nazareth, a 
city of GaUlee. It is remarkable that the 
gates of the temple of Janus were closed 
at the birth of our Savior, the third in- 
stance only which occurred during seven 
hundred years. 

4. With the life of our Savior every 
reader is acquainted, and it is unnecessaiy 
to enter here into an abstract of the history 
of his mission and its success, detailed with 
-such fidelity in the sacred book which is 
jdaccd within the reach of every one, by 
the exertions of benevolence and piety. 
We see the divine origin in each word and 
action of our Redeemer, nor can the infidel 
point out one earthly thought or deed in 
the authentic record of his whole exist- 
ence. 

5. With awe and love we trace his labo- 
rious and useful progress, until we behold 
Inm brought before rontius Pilate, the Ro- 



man governor, upon a false accusation of 
the Jews, tried, and condemned to sufib 
the cruel death of the cross. Our Savior 
suffers the execution of the sentence, which 
is accompanied bv unusual cruelties and 
infamy. Nature herself shudders at the 
impiety of man, and prodigies declare tho 
extent of the crime which has been com- 
mitttd. 

6. The resurrection of Christ, the devo- 
tion of his beloyed apostles, their virtues 
and their suffering, are displayed before 
our eyes in the Rowing colors of divine 
inspiration. Considerinff the age in which 
the aposties lived, the darkness, apostasy, 
and incredulity of mankind, the rapidity 
with which the men of God disseminated 
their principles was mkaculous. 

7. The civil afFkirs of Judea, from the 
period of its existence as a Roman pro- 
vince to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus Vespasian, are unnoticed in the in- 
terest which the religious events of the age 
awaken, and they are, in themselves, un- 
important Archelaus possessed only a 
fourth of the kingdom, or a tetrarchy, the 
rest of the country being divided into three 
other tetrarchies, viz : Siat of Galilee and 
Petraea, governed by Herod Antipas ; that 
of Iturea, possessed by Philip, a son of 
Herod like the precedmg governor, and 
Abilene the possession of Egesanias, who 
was afterwards banished into Gaul, and the 
tetrarchy given to Pontius Pilate. 

8. Herod H., named Antipas, succeeded 
Archelaus. He married his brother Philip's 
Vife, the incestuous union for which John 
the Baptist denounced liim. The crucifix- 
ion, burial, resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus took place during the reign of Herod 
n. Caligula, the Roman emperor, on the 
death of Herod IL, conferred on his son 
the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, with the 
tide of kiflff. 

9. Shortfy after the commencement of 
his reign, the other tetrarchies came into 
his hands. He was surnamed Herod the 
Great His reign was distLnguished by 
cruelty to the aposties. He murdered 
James and imprisoned Peter, but waa 
himself smitten bv an angel of the Lorc^ 
and died devoured by worms, i 
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10. The last king of Jewry, the son of 
the preceding monarch, was the Agrippa 
before whom Paul pleaded in defence 
of the holy Gospel. Durmg the rei^ of 
Agrippa Minor, Jerusalem was besieged 
by Titus, 70 A. D. The cause of this is 
to be found in the commotions of the Jews 
about that time, in which John and Simon, 
the zealots, were concerned. A slight 
view of the internal state of Judea durmg 
this period, has been presented in the his- 
tory of Rome. 



CHAPTER evil. 

SACRED HISTORY— CONTINUED. 

1. Nero was the Roman emperor under 
whose auspices the war with the Jews be- 
gan. He intrusted the command of the 
expedition to his general Vespasian, who, 
accompanied by his son Titus, at the head 
of a vast force, arrived in Syria 67 years 
A. C. Being chosen emperdr shortly after, 
Vespasian set out for Rome, leaving his 
brave son to conduct the military opera- 
tions. 

2. We have seen with what persever- 
ance, valor, and consummate s^, Titus 
prosecuted his undertaking, what success 
crowned his endeavors, and what deter- 
mined, infatuated opposition he had to over- 
come. The Jews, inflamed by the predic- 
tions of false prophets, fought to the last, 
even after the destruction of the temple, 
which was fired contrary to the express 
commands of Titus, destroyed all their 
hopes, and showed that the hand of God 
was against them. 

3. The prophecies of the Scriptures, with 
regard to the Jews, were fUlly accomplish- 
ed. Favorable terms offered by Titus hav- 
ing been twice contemptuously rejected 
by the Jews, there remained no hope of 
mercy for them, and they were slaughtered 
like beasts, indiscrimmately. Ninety- 
seven thousand prisoners were taken dur- 
ing the siege, and a million of human 
bemgs perished in the city at the same 
period. 

4. The history of this siege abounds with 



instances of mdividual valor and individual 
distress. The fortress called the Antonia 
stood upon a bold high rock et the north- 
west comer of the temple. When this was 
taken by the Romans, one of its watch- 
towers was a favorite post whence Titus 
surveyed the fortunes of the contest, and 
marked occurrences in which individual 
bravery was displayed, that he might re- 
ward them. 

5. On one occasion, when Simon and 
John, uniting their forces, pressed heavily 
upon the Romans, on whom they shower- 
ed darts and javelins, a Bithynian sentinel 
named Julian, a man of prodigious strength 
and courage, singly charged the Jews, who 
fell back before nim, into the comer of the 
inner court of the temple. Here, the iron 
nails in his shoes caused him to slip, and 
he came down with a crushing fiedl, the 
weight of his armor, his exhaustion, and 
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the number of Jews {iressing over him, 

f)reventing him from rising. Still the gal- 
ant Julian defended himself, until all his 
limbs were lopped off, and he sank from a 
mortal wound. 

6. A woman who had entered the city 
rich, but who was reduced to beggary by 
the robbers, having in vain endeavored to 
nurse her famishea child, killed it, cooked 
it, and ate one half. The smoke and tho 
smell of hissing flesh attracted the robbers 
to her door ; they demanded entrance, and 
were admitted. They asked for food, and 
were answered, * Part of my meal I have 
reserved for my good friends.' With a 
wild and ghastly smile she uncovered tho 
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remains of her poor child. The savage 
men shrunk back in horror at ihe specta- 
cle, and at the shrill tone of voice in which 
the fearfLil woman spake : < Eat ! for I have 
eaten ; or, if ye be more dainty than a 
woman, more tender-hearted than a moth- 
er, go— part have I devoured — ^leave me 
in peace to eat the rest' 

7. Some of the Jews^ to prevent their 
treasures from falling into the hands of 
their enemies, swallowed precious gems 
and gold. A report circulated that some 
deserters from the city, during the siege, 
had done this, and the ferocious soldiery 
of Titus pursued them, and cut open their 
living bocues to obtain the plunaer. Al- 
though Titus made an act of this kind 
capital, he could not prevent ihe perpetra- 
tion of it. 

8. After the destruction of the city hy 
Titus, a few Jews yet remained in their 
country tributary to Rome. Jerusalem 
was partly rebuilt, and the inhabitants, in 
consequence of an attempted rebellion in 
118, brought upon themselves the total de- 
struction of the city, which was levelled 
with the earth by Aoriaji, forty-seven years 
after the siege by Titus, and thus the 
prophecy of Christ, who predicted that not 
one stone should remain upon another, was 
fulfilled. 

9. Adrian soon rebuilt it anew, and 
named it iElia Capitolina ; but when visited 
by Helena, the mother of Constantino the 
Great, it was in ruins and completely des- 
olate. The Jews heard of the apostasy of 
Julian witli delight, and fondly imagined 
that by his means they should re^edn con- 
sequence and independence. But they 
were doomed to be deceived. Their exist- 
ence and success, dispersed as they are, 
is problematical. Even where worst treat- 
ed, and experiencing every burthen which 
government can inmct, they yet increase, 
and amass wealth which they dare not be- 
tray or eiyoy. 

10. It is stated in a publication worthy of 
respect (the Weimar Geographical Ephem- 
eriaes) that the whole number of Jews 
amounts to three millions, which is per 
haps too moderate an estimate. These 
people are descended directly from those 



who, under the guidance of Moses, more 
than three thousand years affo, left Egypt 
for the Land of Promise. They still exist 
in the hope of a glorious re-union, a tri- 
umphant expectation which they cherish 
in spite of every impending calamity. 



CHAPTER CVIIL 

SACRED HISTORY— CONCLUDED. 

1. There are yet many remains of an- 
cient works in the Holy Land, which are 
visited with eagerness, and never left with 
disappointment Jacob's well, which is of 
undoubted antiquity, is hewn out of solid 
rock, to the depth of thirty-five yards. It 
is about three yards in diameter, and has a 
stone vault raised over it 

2. The pools of Solomon are supposed 
to have been formed by order of that great 
monarch, and appear to have required an 
immense amount of treasure and labor to 
complete them. They are all walled and 
plastered, and placed above each other so 
that the water from the highest may flow 
into the second, and the supply from the 
second into the third and last Thev are 
all ninety paces broad, but the length va- 
ries ; that of the most conspicuous is two 
hundred and twenty paces. They contain 
much water. 

9. The pools of Gihon and Bethesda are 
of a singular description, and equally wor- 
thy of curiosity. Sepulchral monuments 
are frequent tmroughoutJudea, those about 
Jerusalem being the most wonderful. They 
are excavated in solid rocks of marble, and 
the dififerent spacious compartments are 
carefully elaborated. There were not 
many large cities ; besides Jerusalem, He- 
bron, Gaza and Ascalon possessed consid* 
erable repute. 

4. Some description of Jerusalem has 
been given. It stood upon several hills. 
Zion was the principal, and formed the 
southern quarter of the cit]r ; mount Mo- 
riah, upon which the magnificent temple 
of Solomon stood, was in the eastern part 
of the lower city. When Adrian rebuilt 
it» he altered t^e site of it, excluding the 
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ancient quarter of Zion. At present, the 
inhabitants are a motley mixture of Turks, 
Christians, and Jews. 

5. Abraham and his family were buried 
at Hebron, which bore the name of St 
Abraham during the crusades, and is still 
called by the Arabs Cabr-lbrahim, the tomb 
of Abraham. Gaza and Ascalon, towns 
upon the coast, preserve their ancient 
names in common with many other towns 
in Palestine. Gaza was surrounded by 
walls and numerous towers. Ascalon also 
was a place of great strenffth, and once 
ornamented by magnificent buildings. Its 
present wretched state forms a great con- 
trast to its former grandeur. 

6. Thereligionof the Jews, called Juda- 
ism, was the true religion of former days. 
The gospel lights have now eclipsed it, 
making clear and confirming its great gen- 
eral principles, and putting an end to its 
rites and ceremonies. The Jews were a 
rebellious peopjle, continually endeavoring 
to promul^te idol- worship, and defile the 
true religion. Hence severe judgments 
were frequently sent upon them. 

7. Their government was a theocracy, 
under the immediate guidance of the Al- 
mighty, and this distinguished them from 
every other nation on the face of the 
earth. The Jews had peculiar rites which 
distinguished them firom other tribes and 
races. The principal was that of circum- 
cision. 

8. On festival days, a great abundance 
and variety of food was provided, but gen- 
erally their diet was of the plainest oraer ; 
bread, water, and vinegar oeing used by 
the greater part of the people. Goat^ 
milk was held in high estimation, and honey 
regarded as a ^at delicacy. Social en- 
tertainments, with music and dancing of a 
religious character, formed the chief amuse- 
ments of the Jews. 

9. They had two kinds of high places ; 
in one sort they celebrated the worship of 
the true God, burning incense and sacrific- 
ing to him ; in the other they indulged in 
idolatrous rites, the most shameful, wicked 
and absurd. Their sorrow for the dead 
was exhibited by rending their garments, 
scattering ashes upon their heads, wearing 



sackcloth, and casting themselves upon the 
ground. 




10. The rites of burial were onlv refused 
to suicides, and even they might receive 
interment in the customary manner after 
sunset. The funeral solemnities were re- 
garded with reverence, and to die in a sit- 
uation which prevented their observance 
was evidently considered as a heavy ca- 
lamity. The sepulchres were generally 
cut in rock, and kindred were carefully 
interred together. 

11. TheSogy was the branch of learn- 
ing principally cultivated by the Israelites. 
They had but a slender knowledge of 
astronomy. Religion was taught in the 
schools of the prophets. The Hebrew 
language is chaste and natural. The art 
of writing was probably known and prac- 
tised at an early age among them. Tab- 
lets of stone, and also rolls, undoubtedly 
made of skins, were the materials on which 
they wrote. ' 

12. In the arts of war and peace — among 
the latter, agriculture, poetij and music,- • 
the Israelites were great proficients. Their 
oflTensive weapons were broad, curved 
swords, slings, bows and arrows, javelins, 
and double-edged swords. Their defensive 
arms were bucklers, helmets, coats of mail, 
targets, and breast-pieces. 

13. Few trades, save those of necessity, 
were much practised by them previously 
to the reigu of Solomon, during which 
luxury was introduced. Of all the fine 
arts, m poetry alone, they were excellent, 
unrivalled. Of the art of navigation they 
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Mrere ignorant, and Solomon employed 
foreign sailors on board his tradmg vessels. 
Their commerce brought rich stuffs from 
Tyre, hnen, gold and other valuable com- 
modities, in exchange for com, balm, &c. 
The Pliuenicians were the merchants of the 

14 The Canaanites, whose history is 
intimately connected with that of the Jews, 
were divided into different classes, hus- 
bandmen and shepherds, merchants, artifi- 
cers and soldiers. The merchants have 
received honorable notice in the sketch of 
the Phoenicians; the soldiers were brave 
and sldlful, and led a wandering life like 
the shepherds. Up to the days of Abra- 
ham, when Melchisedek was a priest of 
tlie true God, the Canaanites were sincere 
worshippers ; but afterwards they plunged 
into the most cruel and unnatural idolat^. 



CHAPTER CIX. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The surface of the earth, previous to 
the deluge, did not probably present the 
various inequalities wnich it now exhibits, 
and which were doubtless produced by the 
convulsions occasioned by the flood, the 
retiring eddies and vast whirlpools of that 
immense body of waters when it subsided. 

2. No mention is made in Scripture of a 
variety of seasons, and it has been con- 
jectured that spring reined without a 
break, before the flood. Ver erat etemum. 
The extent of the antediluvian population 
cannot be ascertained, as few or no human 
remains exhibiting the ruins of the deluge, 
have been found m the surface of the earth, 
unlike marine productions, which have fre- 
quently been discovered buried in places 
mr remote firom the sea. Some contend 
that the population was very great ; but the 
general opinion is, that it was limited. 

3. The wonderfol longevity of the ante- 
diluvians has given rise to endless con- 
jectures with regard to its cause. It is 
miagined that the air was perfectly pure 
before the deluge, which event rendered it 
anwhdesome, and from this cause the life 



of each generation was much shorter thaa 
that of me preceding. If physical causes 
did not exist, the divine author of existence 
could abridge it without them. 

4. In considering the len^ of human 
life at this early period of me world, we 
must suppose that the antediluvians made 
great improvements in the arts. Music 
and the art of working metals were dis- 
covered by the last generation of Cain. 

5. The posterity of Seth is said to have 
made certain discoveries in astronomical 
science, which were engraven on two pil- 
lars, one of brick, the other of stone *, the 
latter of which remained to the time of 
Josephus, nearlv one hundred years A. C. 
This seems rather improbable, considering 
that no other memorial of antediluvian 
science is extant 

6. The conjectures formed with regard 
to the government and peculiar habits of 
men before the deluge, are useless, and 
built upon no foundation whatever, being 
speculations better adapted to the dreams 
of poetry, than the sober pages of historic 
writing. 

7. Necessity first urged the cultivation 
of arts, afterwards continued by conveni- 
ence and luxury. The erection of huts, 
and the formation of weapons for the bat- 
tle and the hunt, were among the primi- 
tive arts. Astronomy originated witii the 
Chaldeans, who, being shepherds, watched 
their flocks in 



— — — the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 

8. Geometry was discovered by the 
Egyptians, whom the annual overflow of 
the Nile compelled to a frecjuent measure- 
ment of the lands which its waters dis- 
turbed. Medicine was at first a simple 
science, in a primitive and healthy state of 
society, where diseases were few, and by 
no means complex. 

9. The Israelites and Egyptians were 
skilful a^culturists ; the Komans, after 
them, cultivated the land with much greater 
success and attention than the Greeks. 
The most distinguished citizens and sol 
diers of Rome pursued, when relieved from 
the toils of pdiicy or war, the arts of a^- 
culture. The civil wars rapidly reduced 
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the appearance of the country, from fer- 
tility to desolation, when VirffU, at the re- 
quest of Augustus, tuned his lyric to rustic 
echoes. The effect of the Georgics was 
one of the best triumphs of poet^. The 
country became a garden, — ^vines drooped 
from tree to tree, grapes hung in profiise 
clusters, and the fields presented unbroken 
acres of moving and golden grain. Agri- 
culture was restored with success. 

10. In building, luxury soon erected 
palaces, where necessity had raised but 
humble huts. Thence sprang gigantic 
columns of the different orders of archi- 
tecture, fairy palaces, and baths of unri- 
valled beauty. 

11. The streets of Rome, even m its 
brightest days, were described «s rough and 
filled with dirt The ancients paid little 
attention to the streets of their cities, but 
lavished wealth and labor on their public 
roads. Yet travelling was conducted at a 
slow rate. As an exception to this, it may 
be observed that Tiberius travelled two 
hundred miles in the course of one day 
and night, when sent by Augustus to 
console his sick brother Germanicus. Then 
again, Cicero tells us that a messenger sent 
from Rome to his government of Cilicia, 
m Asia Minor, was forty-seven days upon 
the road. 

12. Intelligence was conveyed among 
the ancients by public criers, who were 
employed by individuals, and imder the 
direction of the police. Ofllcial proclama- 
tions, edicts, and sometimes scraps of 
more trivial import, were posted upon 
columns in public places. Historians col- 
lected materials from these most proba- 
bly, and fiiends distributed the items of 
intelligence to their provincial acquaint- 
ances. 

19. Glass is said to have been discover- 
ed by chance. Some travellers in Sjrria, 
as Pnny informs us. heiae obliged to make 
a fire on the ground, useathe herb kai% the 



salt of which amalgamating with the 
sand, as the plants were reduced to ashes, 
formed glass. The invention was eagerly 
seized upon by the Orientals, and firom 
them the Romans purchased their costly 
glass vessels, being unacquainted with the 
manufacture of them until the reign of 
Tiberius. 

14 Glass mirrors were not made by the 
ancients. Mirrors were composed of silver 
likewise of mixed metals, copper and tin 
amalgamated, obsidian stone and other sub- 
stances. Silver, being capable of receiving 
a high polish, was the most usual material 
Pliny says that the manufacture of glass 
mirrors was attempted in the Tyrian glass- 
houses ; but the success of the experiments 
is not apparent 

15. Linen was an Egyptian invention, 
and of a very early date, for mummies of 
very ffreat antiquity are found bandaged in 
it The Romans, however, began to use 
it only in the second cehtuijr of the Chris- 
tian era; up to which period their tunics 
were made of wool. 

16. The art of dyeing was early discov- 
ered, and arrived at great perfection. The 
Jews, Babylonians, and Egyptians extract- 
ed dyes from vegetable, animal, and mineral 
substances, which they applied with equal 
dexterity to leather, ivory, tortoise-sheU, the 
hair of animals, wax, wood, and earth. 
They were even able to fix a permanent 
stain on marble. 

17. The steel of the ancients, who were 
acquainted with its manufacture at a very 
early age, was of a superior quality, much 
less brittle than our best steel, and capable 
of being hammered. The ancients were 
acquainted with many inventions, nearly 
all of which were in an imperfect state ; 
refinement and improvement were lefl to 
the modems, and later a^ges have shown 
the power of human skill in bringing many 
of Uie arts as close to perfection as the 
infinnity of human genius will allow. 
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